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Inside  Out 

Autumn  is  the  season  of  bright  blue  weather,  of  crimson  leaves 
burnished  with  gold,  and  of  the  opening  of  school.  This  last  event  is 
not  always  without  its  problems  as  FRANCES  KELLEY  shows  in  her 
short  story,  Teachers  Learn  a  Lesson.  By  contrast,  our  poets  view  the 
season  more  somberly,  but  no  less  rewardingly  for  the  reader,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  Days  by  SUZANNE  SYLVESTER,  Dying  Summer  by  JOAN 
O’SULLIVAN,  and  Pre-Frost  Lament  by  MARIE  HINGSTON  which 
in  its  own  special  way  reaches  the  peak  of  high  tragedy. 

For  intrepid  readers  who  are  not  easily  frightened  by  footnotes  and 
bibliographies,  we  present  The  Mtisic  in  Your  Life  by  RITA  HURLEY, 
Catholics  in  Democracy  by  MARY-LOU  MAHONEY,  and  James 
Thurber:  Humor  for  Our  Times  by  GRACE  NUTTALL. 

Then  for  anyone  who  enjoys  a  clever  plot  and  charming  characteriza¬ 
tions,  we  offer  CLAIRE  CRONIN’S  one-act  play,  The  Not  So  Cuckoo 
Clock. 

In  her  inimitable  way,  JEAN  McDONALD  continues  her  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  renaissance  of  Celtic  literature  with  No  Farther  Shore.  In¬ 
cidentally,  any  resemblance  to  John  Millington  Synge’s  The  Red  Sail 
is  not  entirely  unintentional.  Nor  are  Jean’s  talents  limited  to  writing. 
Aren’t  her  publicity  posters  exhilarating? 

One  final  suggestion — don’t  miss  the  December  Ethos  which  will 
be  dedicated  to  Our  Blessed  Mother  in  commemoration  of  this  Marian 
Year. 
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The  Music  in  Your  Life 

Rita  A .  Hurley ,  ’58 

OU  would  think  a  composer  would  have  to 
have  functioning  ears.  And  yet,  a  deaf  man  revolutionized 
music. 

His  name  was  Ludwig  van  Beethoven.  Like  his  music, 
he  teemed  with  forcefulness.  He  was  arrogant  and  proud. 
His  voice  was  raucous,  due  to  his  deafness.  His  absent-mind¬ 
edness  was  extreme;  his  untidiness  scarcely  believable.  His 
temper  was  volcanic,  and  his  manners  were  abominable. 

But  his  mind  and  spirit  flattered  the  human  race.  In  a 
day  when  professional  musicians  were  ranked  as  servants,  the 
noblemen,  and  even  princes  and  princesses  considered  them¬ 
selves  honored  by  his  friendship,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  almost  a  full-time  job  to  be  his  friend.  Yet  he  had 
many  and  rarely  lost  one.  His  endearing  qualities  and  his 
exasperating  ones  worked  together,  like  a  hand  and  arm. 

Beethoven,  the  son  of  a  court  singer  and  a  cook’s  daughter, 
was  born  on  December  16,  1770,  in  Bonn,  the  Rhine  River 
town  that  is  now  the  capital  of  Western  Germany.  His 
father  was  a  drunkard,  but  he  recognized  the  enormous 
talent  in  his  small  son;  indeed,  thought  him  a  second  Mozart. 
He  required  him  to  work  hard  at  the  piano  beginning  at 
the  age  of  five.  Furthermore,  he  disciplined  the  lad  with 
a  rod. 

Beethoven  adored  his  mother  and  defied  his  father.  She 
died  when  he  was  seventeen.  A  little  over  a  year  later,  he 
had  his  father  declared  incompetent  because  of  constant 
drunkenness,  and  he  had  himself  appointed  guardian  of  two 
younger  brothers,  Carl  and  Johann.  Thereafter,  he  was  al- 
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ways  playing  the  role  of  father,  although  he  never  became 
one. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Beethoven  went  from  Bonn 
to  Vienna  to  study  counterpoint  with  Papa  Haydn  and 
later  with  Albrecktsberger.  One  critic  says: 

The  lessons  with  Haydn  were  based  on  Fux’s  Gradus  ad  Parnassum, 
and  with  Albrecktsberger,  Beethoven  continued  his  work  in  the 
more  abstract  aspects  of  polyphonic  technique.  He  never  seems  to 
have  completely  satisfied  his  teachers  because  his  attitude  was  that 
of  a  person  who  learned  rules  only  to  question  their  ultimate  value. 
The  lessons  in  strict  counterpoint  were  supplemented  by  help  from 
Salieri,  who  had  been  Gluck’s  protege  in  Italian  vocal  composition 
and  by  advice  from  other  Vienna  musicians  among  whom  was 
Aloys  Forster.1 

Beethoven  soon  astonished  the  then  musical  capital  of  the 
world  as  a  piano  virtuoso.  His  style  of  playing  was  far  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Critics  agree: 

No  one  played  with  such  expression,  with  such  power  or  seemed 
worthy  even  to  compete  with  him.  .  .  .  Beethoven  worked  well 
during  these  years,  and  with  his  usual  extreme  care  changed  and 
rechanged  the  themes  he  found  in  his  little  sketch  books  into  which 
from  his  boyhood  he  had  put  down  his  musical  ideas.  Those  marvel¬ 
ous  sketch  books!  What  an  example  they  are!  They  show  infinite  pa¬ 
tience  "and  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains”  which  has 
been  given  by  George  Eliot  as  a  definition  of  genius.2 

In  the  midst  of  his  early  triumphs  came  the  first  sign  of 
approaching  deafness.  He  was  twenty-seven.  By  the  time 
he  was  thirty,  he  was  avoiding  all  social  gatherings.  A 
deaf  musician!  What  a  tragedy  and  disgrace!  Two  years 
later,  he  wrote  the  Heiligenstadt  Testament  (in  the  Vienna 
suburb  of  that  name)  and  thereby  lifted  himself  by  his  own 

1  Theodore  M.  Finney,  A  History  of  Music.  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  1935),  p.  395. 

2  Marion  Bauer  and  Ethel  Peyser,  Haw  Music  Grew.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  1925),  p.  3  01. 
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power  and  strength  out  of  his  pit  of  horror.  There  is  hardly 
a  document  to  match  it  for  despair,  suffering,  and  courage: 

I  would  have  put  an  end  to  my  life — only  art  it  was  that  with¬ 
held  me,  ah  it  seemed  impossible  to  leave  the  world  until  I  had 
produced  all  that  I  felt  called  upon  to  produce  and  so  I  endured 
this  wretched  existence.3 

If  he  had  killed  himself  then,  Beethoven  would  now  be 
little  more  than  a  name  in  a  footnote  to  the  history  of  music. 
His  typical  works,  virtually  all  his  masterpieces,  were  yet 
to  be  composed.  Nor  were  his  remaining  years  entirely 
miserable.  They  were  rich  with  friendships,  with  honors, 
with  work.  Furthermore,  through  work  came  happiness. 
Evidently,  an  inner  ear  was  open  into  his  creative  mind. 
With  that  ear  he  heard  his  own  music. 

After  his  death,  a  letter  that  he  had  written  at  three 
times  in  one  day  was  found  in  a  secret  drawer  in  his  study. 
It  was  a  love  letter  addressed  "To  the  Immortal  Beloved.” 
It  was  moving,  eloquent,  passionate  like  his  music.  The  post¬ 
script  suggests  the  tone:  "Ever  thine.  Ever  mine.  Ever  for 
each  other.”  To  this  day  no  one  is  sure  who  Beethoven’s 
"Immortal  Beloved”  really  was.  Was  she  the  Contessa  Giu- 
lietta?  Was  she  the  Contessa’s  cousin,  Therese  von  Bruns¬ 
wick?  Was  she  Goethe’s  admired  friend,  Bettina  Brentano 
von  Arnem?  Or  was  she  any  one  of  a  dozen  others?  The 
answer  is  still  anybody’s  guess. 

Beethoven  was  too  moral  to  be  a  Don  Juan.  No  one  quite 
understands  why  he  never  married,  for  he  had  a  high  regard 
for  women.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  heart  in  his  dedica¬ 
tions,  as  they  merely  indicated  that  the  recipient  was  a 
friend  or  patron,  usually  both.  As  it  turned  out,  a  dedica¬ 
tion  conferred  immortality. 

3  Wallace  Brockway  and  Herbert  Weinstock,  Men  of  Music.  (New  York:  Simon 
and  Schuster,  1939),  p.  172. 
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Beethoven  dedicated  his  piano  sonata  in  F-Sharp  Major , 
Opus  78  to  the  Countess  Therese  von  Brunswick;  his  piano 
sonata  in  C -Sharp  Minor,  Opus  27,  No.  2 — the  Moonlight 
Sonata — to  Giulietta  Giucciardi;  his  4th  and  5  th  piano  con¬ 
certos,  the  Archduke  trio,  the  Missa  Solemnis,  the  Great 
Fugere  in  B-Flat,  Opus  133,  three  piano  sonatas,  and  minor 
works  to  Archduke  Rudolph;  and  the  three  quartets  of 
Opus  59  to  Count  Andreas  Rasoumovsky.  Prince  Carl  von 
Lichnowsky’s  name  is  inscribed  on  the  manuscripts  of  the 
8th  piano  sonata  in  C-Minor ,  Opus  13  (the  Pathetique) ,  the 
12th  piano  sonata  in  A-Flat  Major,  Opus  26,  and  the  three 
trios  of  OptLS  1.  To  his  brother,  Count  Moritz  von  Lichnow- 
sky,  was  dedicated  the  27th  piano  sonata  in  E-Minor,  Opus 
90.  In  addition,  the  names  of  Count  Ferdinand  von  Wald- 
stein  and  Rudolph  Kreutzer,  a  French  violin  virtuoso,  are 
still  remembered  only  because  Beethoven  dedicated  to  them 
the  Wald  stein  (piano)  sonata  in  C -Major,  Opus  53  and  the 
Kreutzer  (violin)  sonata  in  A-Major,  Opus  47.  Johann 
Nepomuk  Maelzel,  inventor  of  the  handy  musical  gadget, 
the  metronome,  lives  on,  too,  because  in  the  second  movement 
of  the  8  th  symphony,  the  orchestra  plays  to  what  seems  to 
be  the  beat  of  a  metronome. 

In  the  main,  there  is  no  significance  to  Beethoven’s  music 
except  that  which  each  listener  finds  in  it  for  himself.  The 
composer  did  not  name  the  C-Sharp  Minor  sonata  Moon¬ 
light;  he  did  not  label  the  5  th  piano  concerto  Emperor;  he 
did  not  call  the  F -Minor  piano  sonata,  Opus  57,  Appassiona- 
ta,  or  the  C-Minor  piano  sonata,  Opus  13,  Pathetique.  Al¬ 
most  all  the  labels  have  been  pasted  on  his  works  by  pos¬ 
terity,  and  the  wonder  is  they  have  remained.  Down  through 
the  generations,  thousands  on  thousands  of  listeners  have 
extracted  from  the  music  more  or  less  the  same  significance; 
more  or  less  independently. 
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His  revolution  was  the  freeing  of  music  from  tight  bonds 
of  form  and  style.  Expression  was  all  he  desired.  To  obtain 
it,  he  threw  out  the  rule  book  and  defied  all  musical  con¬ 
ventions  of  his  time.  He  thus  closed  the  "classical”  era  and 
opened  the  "romantic.” 

Of  his  nine  symphonies,  the  5  th,  7th,  and  3rd — the  last 
called  the  Eroica — are  the  most  popular,  probably  because 
they  are  instantly  assimilable.  The  9th,  the  Choral,  calls 
for  a  huge  chorus  as  well  as  a  huge  orchestra.  The  first  two 
of  Beethoven’s  nine  symphonies  reveal  his  debts  to  Mozart 
and  Haydn.  Then  comes  the  revolution  in  a  full  rush — the 
Eroica  and  its  complete  break  with  the  past.  The  4th  is 
memorable  for  a  sublime  slower  movement.  The  6th  is  his 
programmatic  Pastoral,  a  day  with  the  composer  in  the 
country.  The  8th,  with  its  jolly  "metronome”  movement, 
is  short  and  light-spirited. 

The  piano  was  Beethoven’s  instrument  and  he  is  the 
supreme  composer  of  piano  music.  He  thought  with  the 
piano  and  used  it  for  endless  experimentations.  Up  and 
down  its  white  and  black  keys,  he  found  the  means  of  loos¬ 
ening  his  emotions.  To  know  his  piano  music  is  to  know 
Beethoven  intimately. 

The  1st  to  the  7th  piano  sonatas  are  largely  reflective  of 
his  formative  stage.  The  8th  (Pathetique) ,  the  14th  ( Moon¬ 
light ),  the  21st  (Wald stein) ,  the  23rd  (Appassionata) ,  and 
the  26th  ( Les  Adieux)  are  pure  concentrated  Beethoven. 
There  is  really  no  piano  sonata  without  its  particular  impact 
and  beauty,  although  those  with  high  numbers  have  a  pro¬ 
fundity  that  makes  them  much  more  moving  and  meaning¬ 
ful  after  they  have  been  heard  a  number  of  times. 

The  five  piano  concertos  are  less  intimate  and  more  formal 
than  the  sonatas  but  no  less  forceful  and  powerful.  The 
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3rd  and  the  5th  (the  Emperor )  are  sure-fire  in  the  best 
sense.  The  4th  is  deeper,  quieter,  and  exquisite. 

The  string  quartets  demand  a  great  deal  of  the  listener, 
but  they  are  richly  rewarding.  The  7//a,  8th,  and  9th  (the 
"Rasoumovsky”  quartets)  perhaps  require  the  least  of  the 
listener;  the  14th,  1 5th,  16th,  and  the  Great  Fugere  in  B-Flat, 
Opus  133,  the  most.  The  latter  works  may  well  be  the  most 
profound  of  all  musical  expressions. 

Symphonies,  piano  sonatas,  string  quartets — these  are  the 
continent  of  the  Beethoven  planet.  In  addition,  there  are 
islands — a  violin  concerto,  themes  with  variations  for  piano, 
violin-piano  sonatas,  piano-violin-cello  trios,  the  M  issa 
Solemnis,  some  songs  of  no  great  importance,  and  even  one 
opera,  Fidelis,  which  contains  potent  music  yet,  as  opera, 
is  inferior. 

Now  we  come  to  musicians  who  play  Beethoven.  Of 
all  the  composers,  he  may  be  the  most  difficult  to  translate 
from  the  printed  page  to  actual  sound,  not  because  the 
formation  of  notes  and  chords  are  particularly  hard  to 
execute,  but  because  everything  is  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  executed. 

Arturo  Toscanini  and  the  NBC  Symphony  Orchestra 
have  recorded  all  nine  symphonies  for  RCA  Victor.  Only 
Toscanini  has  the  drive,  the  energy,  and  the  masculine  ten¬ 
derness  to  appreciate  and  recreate  those  dominant  Beethoven 
qualities.  As  for  the  quartets,  the  Paganini  String  Quartet 
(RCA  Victor)  and  the  Budapest  String  Quartet  are  not  to 
be  deprecated.  Solomon,  an  Englishman,  is  one  of  the  few 
masterful  Beethoven  pianists  of  our  times.  He  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  recording  all  the  Beethoven  sonatas.  RCA  Victor 
is  also  in  the  process  of  issuing  on  LP’s,  Schnald’s  playings 
of  all  the  sonatas  and  of  the  last  three  concertos. 
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Anger 

Cecilia  R.  Cooper ,  ’56 

Anger  is  a  lightning  bolt , 
A  swift  and  searing  flash, 
Slyly  seeking  fuel  to  burn 
Into  a  wasteless  ash . 
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The  Dreamer 

Jean  A.  McDonald ,  ’56 


Beyond,  beyond  the  mountain  line, 
The  gray  stone  and  the  boulder ; 

Beyond  the  growth  of  dark  green  pine 
That  crowns  its  western  shoidder, 

There  lies  that  fairy-land  of  mine, 
Unseen  of  a  beholder . 

Its  fruits  are  all  like  rubies  rare, 

Its  streams  are  clear  as  glasses; 

There,  golden  castles  hang  in  air, 

And  purple  grapes  in  masses; 

And  noble  knights  and  ladies  fair 
Come  riding  down  the  passes. 

Ah,  me!  They  say  if  I  cotdd  stand 
Upon  those  mountain  ledges, 

1  should  but  see  on  either  hand 
Plain  fields  and  dusty  hedges; 

And  yet,  I  know  my  fairy-land 
Lies  someivhere  o’er  their  edges. 
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Teachers  Learn  a  Lesson 

Frances  T.  Kelley,  ’55 

f  J.1  HE  Gardner  Elementary  School  was  the  scene 
of  great  activity  on  this  September  fifteenth.  Not  only  was 
it  the  first  faculty  meeting  of  the  new  school  year,  but 
more  important,  it  marked  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
Crosby. 

This  afternoon  found  five  young  ladies  exchanging  notes 
on  their  summer  doings  in  Miss  Wenton’s  office.  They  were 
so  busily  engaged  in  conversation,  that  the  stately  principal’s 
entrance  was  unnoticed.  However,  what  followed  close  be¬ 
hind  her  drew  instant  attention.  A  tall  young  man,  wear¬ 
ing  an  expression  of  complete  amusement,  strode  into  the 
room,  took  the  most  comfortable  chair  in  the  office,  and 
proceeded  to  light  a  cigarette.  Miss  Wen  ton  smiled,  and 
with  a  few  preliminary  remarks  about  how  happy  she  was 
to  see  her  "girls”  again,  she  dropped  the  bomb  which  she 
had  been  holding  mentally  in  sly  anticipation  of  this 
moment. 

"As  you  all  know,”  the  principal  began,  "due  to  her  im¬ 
pending  marriage,  Alice  Baxter  will  not  be  back  with  us  as 
sixth  grade  teacher  this  year.  However,  Mr.  Crosby,  who  is 
here  with  us  this  afternoon,  will  replace  her.  I  trust  that 
you  all  will  help  him  to  adjust  to  his  new  surroundings.” 

Could  it  be?  A  male  teacher,  a  good-looking  one  at  that, 
assigned  to  Gardner! 

Driving  home  after  the  get-together,  Paula  Craig  and 
Liz  Bartley  veered  their  remarks  toward  the  latest  addition 
to  Gardner. 

"How  old  do  you  think  he  is?”  asked  Paula,  trying  not 
to  sound  too  concerned. 
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Liz  laughed,  "Now,  Paula,  don’t  tell  me  you’ve  taken  a 
fancy  to  Mr.  Crosby!  I  thought  men  in  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  didn’t  interest  you.” 

"Who  says  I’m  interested!”  she  exploded.  "I  simply  asked 
how  old  you  think  he  is.” 

Tilting  her  pretty  head  to  one  side  as  if  to  indicate  deep 
thought,  Liz  replied,  "Well,  I’m  not  such  a  good  judge  of 
age,  but  offhand  I’d  say  he’s  in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty. 
Quite  good-looking,  don’t  you  think?” 

Paula  hesitated.  "I  suppose  so,  if  you  like  the  well-fed 
type.  The  thing  that  struck  me  was  his  nonchalant  atti¬ 
tude.  Any  other  fellow  would  be  ill  at  ease  with  so  many 
women  around.” 

Liz  jumped  to  his  defense.  "Maybe  he  has  a  houseful  of 
sisters.  What’s  he  been  doing  up  until  now?  Old  Wenton 
didn’t  state  his  qualifications  as  she  usually  does  when  a  new 
teacher  is  appointed.” 

With  a  note  of  disgust,  Paula  said,  "He’s  probably  one  of 
those  who  has  a  string  of  degrees  to  his  credit  instead  of  a 
good  day’s  work.” 

"Now,  Paula,”  rebuked  Liz,  "we  mustn’t  make  hasty 
judgments  about  our  new  associate;  he  looks  like  a  nice 
fellow.” 

"Time  will  tell,”  Paula  cautioned,  as  she  hopped  out  of 
the  car  in  front  of  her  house.  "Thanks  for  the  ride.” 

"See  you  tomorrow!”  Liz  laughed  after  her. 

The  salon  of  Hattie  Carnegie  had  nothing  on  the  Gard¬ 
ner  Elementary  teacher’s  lounge  the  morning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth.  Liz  was  the  first  to  arrive  in  a  cotillion  blue  wool 
that  complemented  her  auburn  hair.  In  exchange  for  her 
"sensible”  brown  oxfords,  she  wore  brown  alligator  heels 
with  a  bag  to  match.  She  was  checking  her  makeup  when 
Paula’s  voice  was  heard  from  the  doorway. 
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"Ver-r-ry  nice,  Miss  Bartley!” 

"You  don't  look  so  bad  yourself,  Miss  Craig.  That  suit 
must  have  made  a  pay  check  look  sick.” 

"I  did  intend  to  save  it  for  a  special  occasion,  but  I’ve 
decided  that  I  might  as  well  get  some  wear  out  of  it.  And, 
after  all,  the  first  day  of  school  is  an  occasion.” 

"Since  when?”  demanded  Madeline  Shay. 

Joan  Gridley  and  Karen  Pierce  followed  "Maddie”,  as 
her  friends  call  her,  into  the  lounge  and  made  for  the  mirror. 

"This  hair  of  mine,”  wailed  Karen,  "it  always  looks  so 
unruly  the  day  after  I  wash  it.” 

"Say,  what’s  going  on  around  here?”  asked  Maddie.  "Why 
is  everyone  suddenly  concerned  about  her  appearance?  Are 
you  sure  I’m  in  the  right  building?” 

"Haven’t  you  heard,  Maddie?  There’s  a  man  in  our 
midst!”  explained  Liz. 

"You  mean  that  creature  old  Wen — ” 

"Good  morning,  girls!”  said  Miss  Wen  ton,  dancing  into 
the  room. 

"Why,  Miss  Wenton,”  Liz  exclaimed,  "you  look  lovely! 
New  dress?” 

"Why  yes,  it  is,  dear;  I  picked  it  up  at  a  sale  this  sum¬ 
mer.”  Glancing  at  her  watch  nervously,  she  said,  "Oh  dear, 
it’s  almost  time  for  the  bell.  I  left  a  crowd  of  anxious 
mothers  in  my  office,  but  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  you 
were  all  here.” 

"Mr.  Crosby  isn’t  here,”  remarked  Paula.  "I  wonder  if 
he’s  decided  not  to  come?” 

"Am  I  late?”  There  he  stood  in  the  dark  blue  suit  that 
made  him  look  almost  distinguished.  "Did  you  think  I 
wasn’t  coming?” 

"Oh,  I  knew  you’d  come,  Mr.  Crosby.”  Miss  Wenton’s 
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voice  was  never  sweeter.  "I  think  you  had  all  better  go  to 
your  classrooms  now.  I’ll  go  to  the  office  and  ring  the  bell.>’ 

As  he  started  out  of  the  room,  Mr.  Crosby  commented, 
"You  all  look  charming  this  morning.  Fm  sure  the  children 
will  be  impressed.” 

"That  beast,”  muttered  Paula.  "He’s  so  pleased  with  him¬ 
self.” 

Things  were  just  getting  straightened  out,  mothers  sent 
on  their  merry  way,  assured  that  Junior  would  settle  down, 
when  it  was  time  for  recess. 

Back  in  the  lounge,  Liz  fell  into  a  chair.  "Oh,  my  aching 
feet!”  she  moaned.  "Tomorrow  I  wear  my  'sensible*  shoes. 
They’re  not  the  height  of  fashion,  but  oh,  they’re  so  com¬ 
fortable!” 

"See  what  you  get  for  all  your  trouble,”  smirked  Maddie, 
strolling  into  the  room.  "Take  my  advice,  fair  one,  dress 
for  comfort  and  not  for  Mr.  Crosby.” 

"I  suppose  you’re  right,  but  it  looks  as  though  this  year  is 
going  to  be  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Where  are 
the  other  contestants?” 

"Out  in  the  school  yard,  clustered  around  our  he-man.” 

"Maddie,  do  I  detect  a  note  of  sarcasm?” 

"You  certainly  do,  Liz.  Let’s  face  it;  this  Crosby  charac¬ 
ter  has  revolutionized  Gardner!” 

"You’re  so  right,”  agreed  Liz,  "but  it’s  not  every  school 
that  has  a  handsome  young  man  on  its  faculty,  an  eligible 
one  at  that.” 

"Eligible?”  questioned  Maddie.  "I  wonder  what’s  wrong 
with  him?” 

The  bell  sounded  ending  their  conversation. 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  session  passed  quickly. 
Their  pupils  dismissed,  the  five  "contestants”  were  about  to 
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unpack  their  lunches  when  Miss  Wen  ton  flitted  into  the 
lounge.  "Is  Mr.  Crosby  staying  for  lunch?” 

"Speak  of  the  devil!”  piped  Maddie. 

"Why,  there’s  someone  with  him!”  Miss  Wenton  ex¬ 
claimed. 

"Well,  I’m  so  glad  you’re  all  here.”  He  was  beaming  in 
triumph.  "I’d  like  you  to  meet  my  wife,  Irene!” 


Dying  Summer 

Joan  M.  O’Sullivan,  ’5  5 

This  blow  befalling  others  have  I  seen, 

Then  gently  have  I  given  sympathy, 

Since  sorrow  shared  is  sorrow  less  to  bear, 

Yet  friendship’s  tears  did  never  teach  my  heart . 

My  hour  is  near .  I  thought  it  far  from  me, 

Delusion  drear  my  empty  hope  confirmed; 

But  trampling  Time,  great  Healer  oft  miscalled, 

Notv  cripples  hope,  and  leaves  Delusion  mute . 

Soon  shall  I  see  what  grief  is,  whence  it  comes; 

Soon  will  the  chill  winds  banish  bright-hued  hours — 

All  the  golden,  flame-tipped  hours  that  graced  the  past! — 
To  blacken  them  in  memory’s  autumn  blaze. 

Then  my  sighs,  my  tears,  on  other’s  misery  spent, 

May  claim  their  birthright:  anguish  of  my  soul. 
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No  Farther  Shore 

Jean  A.  McDonald,  ’56 

THE  sun  rose  over  the  bay  that  morning  with 
an  unearthly  brilliance  treating  the  hillsides  and  shoreline 
with  a  magic  alchemy  of  light  that  changed  the  leaden  pre¬ 
dawn  mists  to  dazzling  gold.  It  peeped  in  the  windows  of 
the  small  whitewashed  cottages,  whispering  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  that  a  new  day  had  just  triumphed  over  darkness, 
urging  them  to  shake  off  the  death-like  shackles  of  sleep. 
Then,  after  visiting  the  great  and  the  small  in  their  homes, 
the  sun  wheeled  westward,  scattering  its  largesse  over  the 
wrinkled  face  of  the  sea. 

The  sea  today  resembled  sheep  fleece,  all  white  and  curly, 
with  the  high  waves  and  whitecaps  running  fast  before 
a  strong,  western  wind.  The  surf  churned  toward  shore 
leaving  a  creamy  foam  that  fitted  around  the  cliffs  at  Mizen 
Head  like  the  collar  of  a  coat  of  fine  baneen.  The  surf 
licked  up  the  beach,  tumbling  sea  and  sand  together,  reach¬ 
ing  farther  inland  at  each  turn  of  the  tide,  like  some  monster 
intent  on  devouring  the  land. 

Caetriona  O’Caeleigh  rose  from  her  bed  about  an  hour 
after  dawn  and  thought  happily  that  this  was  the  last  day 
of  her  poverty.  Today,  her  man  was  going  to  the  north  to 
sell  his  curragh  .  .  .  he’d  buy  a  cow  and  a  horse  then  they 
could  turn  to  be  farmers  and  gentry  even  like  Peter  O’Foal- 
lain  .  .  .  and  the  children  .  .  .  they’d  like  the  new  life  better, 
too;  Maire  who  was  so  quiet  and  liked  a  good  book,  and 
Eoghan,  who  was  so  carefree  and  gay  .  .  .  and  Ruadhre, 
God  love  him,  who  was  so  lazy  .  .  .  O  Packy!  Her  dreaming 
ended  in  a  sharp  ejaculation  of  pleasure  as  she  called  her 
husband  to  breakfast. 
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Packy  roused  himself  and  stared  bleakly  from  the  bright 
interior  of  his  dreams  to  the  dark  exterior  of  his  reality. 

"Oh  Packy,  Packy,  get  up,  dear  man,  get  up!  Do  you 
know  what  day  ’tis?” 

Packy  smiled  patiently,  and  sighed  reluctantly,  "Aye, 
Kate,  I  know  it  well,  what  day  it  is.” 

"Well,  up,  man,  up!  Get  out  of  bed  and  fire  on  yer 
clothes,  you  have  so  much  to  do  today  how  will  you  ever 
do  it?”  Kate  stood  in  the  center  of  the  room,  ticking  off 
on  her  fingers  the  things  he  had  to  do.  "First  you  must 
take  the  children  to  Father  O’Rorke,  then  yell  have  to  ask 
some  of  the  men  to  help  you  launch  the  curragh  and  then 
sail  to  the  north  and  sell  ...” 

"Aye,  Kate,”  Packy  broke  in  bitterly,  "to  sell  the  cur¬ 
ragh.”  He  heaved  himself  out  of  bed.  ".  .  .  to  sell  the  curragh 
and  give  up  the  only  life  I’ve  ever  known  just  so’r  we  can 
have  fine  clothes  and  shoes  and  .  .  .  God  help  us,  Kate,” 
he  asked  as  he  pulled  on  his  trousers,  "are  you  sure  you  want 
me  to  go  to  the  north?” 

"Ah,  but  Packy,  this  life  is  so  hard!  I’m  never  knowin’ 
at  all  if  youll  be  carried  home  in  your  sail  every  time  the 
wind  or  tide  turns.  I’m  always  praying  and  hopin’  the  long 
night  through  that  you’ll  come  home  safe  when  you’re  out 
on  the  water,  but  it’s  never  sure  I  am  that  you  will.  Oh, 
Packy,  darlin’!”  She  ran  to  him  and  embraced  him  with  all 
her  strength;  then  standing  off  from  him  she  scanned  his 
face,  anxious  for  fear  he  would  not  go  now. 

"Oh,  Packy,  ye’ll  see.  ’Twill  be  so  much  better.” 

He  smiled  gently  at  her.  "Ah,  sure,  Kate,  if  that’s  what 
you  want,  we’ll  make  do.” 

"Oh  Packy!”  and  she  fell  on  him  again. 

"Come  now,  Kate,  no  more  of  this.  I  want  to  sail  with 
the  flow  of  the  tide,  it’s  too  dangerous  at  ebb  tide.  I  must 
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take  the  children  to  Father’s  and  .  .  he  turned  and  walked 
across  the  room  to  the  loft  and  called,  "Maire,  Ruadhre, 
Eoghan,  up  with  you  all  now,  come  to  breakfast.” 

With  mingled  groans  and  giggles  the  boys  scrambled 
across  the  loft  and  stumbled  down  the  ladder. 

"Good  morning  to  all,”  Eoghan  said  with  mock  solemnity 
and  swept  a  low  bow  to  his  parents. 

"Good  mornin’  yer  lordship,”  answered  Kate  and  curtsied 
low. 

Packy,  who  had  been  looking  over  his  lines  and  nets, 
glanced  up  and  chuckled  a  little  at  Eoghan’s  foolishness. 

After  they  were  seated,  Maire  came  down  and  seated 
herself  without  saying  a  word,  which  fitted  the  mood  of 
the  table  for  each  was  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts.  When 
Packy  had  finished  he  pushed  back  from  the  table  which 
was  a  signal  for  the  children  to  scurry  for  their  coats. 
Eoghan  shrugged  into  his  jacket  and  struck  a  mock-heroic 
pose,  "Father,”  he  piped,  "who  am  I?” 

"I’m  licked.” 

"Oh,  try!” 

"Ah  .  .  .  Eoghan  O’Niall  .  .  .” 

"No.” 

"O’Sullivan-Beare  ...” 

"No.” 

"I  give  up!” 

"Kelly  of  Kilan.” 

"Ah  sure,  I  should  have  known,”  Packy  grimaced. 

"Oh,  God,”  Ruadhre  giggled,  "I  thought  he  was  Maggie 
Dooley.” 

With  a  cry  of  mock  indignation,  Eoghan  sprang  at  his 
brother  and  chased  him  out  the  door.  Maire  and  Packy 
walked  out  together. 

When  the  house  was  empty,  Kate  always  had  a  terrible 
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foreboding  and  she  could  not  do  enough  to  keep  herself 
busy.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  intense  relief  that  she  heard 
Packy  returning  up  the  path  some  twenty  minutes  later. 
He  ducked  his  head  coming  through  the  low  doorway;  he 
was  holding  some  lines  and  nets  in  his  hands. 

'*1  brought  these  back;  thought  Fd  keep  them  against  a 
time  this  farmin’  should  not  go  so  well.”  He  crossed  the 
room  and  placed  them  in  a  high-backed  oak  cabinet.  Then 
he  changed  his  shirt  to  a  clean  one  of  the  same  gray  flannel. 
All  the  while,  Kate  stood  watching  him,  twisting  her  hands 
in  her  apron. 

"How  far  to  the  north  will  you  go,  Packy?” 

"I  have  a  cousin  at  Cahersiveen  on  Dingle  Bay  who  would 
buy  my  curragh  should  I  chance  to  sell  it.” 

"'The  sea  is  rough,’’  Kate  said,  as  the  roaring  of  the  sea  on 
the  cliffs  came  to  her. 

"Aye,  it  is  that,”  Packy  replied  simply. 

Impulsively,  Kate  ran  to  him  and  threw  her  arms  around 
him.  "Oh  Packy,  do  be  careful.” 

He  choked,  avoided  her  eyes,  but  his  voice  was  dry  as  he 
said,  "I  will.” 

Packy  crossed  the  room  in  three  long  strides,  leaving  Kate 
standing  by  her  wash-tub.  He  paused  at  the  door,  swept 
the  room  in  one  long  glance,  then  ducked  out  the  low  frame 
and  started  down  the  path. 

"Packy,  oh  Packy,  wait!  Your  bit  of  bread!”  Kate  ran 
to  the  fire,  raked  the  coals  from  the  loaf  she  had  baked  for 
him.  She  swiftly  wrapped  it  in  a  clean  cloth  and  ran  to 
give  it  to  her  husband  who  stood  waiting  in  the  doorway. 

"It’s  destroyed  you’ll  be  surely  with  nothing  to  eat  all  the 
way  to  the  far  north,”  she  said  with  a  smile. 

"Far  north,  fooch  girl!  ’Tis  only  a  day’s  sail.”  He  bent 
to  kiss  her  goodbye.  Once  more  he  started  down  the  path 
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to  the  sea.  When  he  reached  the  road,  he  turned,  waved  and 
called,  "Slain  leat.” 

Kate’s  eyes  were  brimming;  she  could  not  trust  herself 
to  speak,  but  only  raised  her  hand  in  a  pitiful,  abortive 
attempt  at  a  wave;  then  she  turned  abruptly  and  rushed  into 
the  house. 

She  felt  listless  now  that  Packy  was  gone,  the  same  old 
anxiety  that  she  always  felt  when  he  was  at  sea.  She  re¬ 
sumed  her  washing,  trying  hard  not  to  think  of  Packy.  She 
wished  she  had  not  made  him  go.  All  the  way  to  the  far 
north  on  a  day  like  this!  The  door  flew  open.  She  turned 
eagerly,  hoping  that  it  was  Packy  come  home.  It  was  her 
daughter,  Maire. 

"I’ve  come  to  help  you  put  out  the  wash,  mother.  Has 
Dadda  gone  already?” 

"Ah,  shore  girl,  he’s  only  off  on  a  short  sail  up  the  coast; 
he’ll  be  back  before  the  wash  is  dry.  Now,  come,  Maire, 
we’ll  put  it  out  together,  but  we’d  best  weigh  them  down 
with  clean  rocks  or  they’ll  take  off  and  blow  clear  to  Lough 
Swilly.” 

Once  outside  they  laughed  together  at  the  buffeting  from 
the  wind,  and  the  fight  they  had  to  control  the  billowing 
white  wash.  Kate  never  once  looked  to  the  sea,  fearful  of 
seeing  the  whitecaps  and  the  terrible  booming  surf,  and  fear¬ 
ful  to  think  of  Packy,  out  there  alone,  fighting  the  crafty, 
implacable  sea. 

Kate  dreaded  to  go  back  to  the  empty  house,  to  the  silence 
and  the  ticking  of  the  clock.  Then,  a  thought  occurred  to 
her.  She  would  bake  a  cake  with  citron  and  currants.  It 
would  be  a  treat  for  the  children  and  keep  her  busy  for  a 
while.  She  entered  the  house,  tousled  and  red-cheeked  from 
the  wind.  A  glance  at  the  clock  astonished  her;  Packy  had 
been  gone  a  whole  hour! 
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"Maire,  dear,  maybe  you  could  sweep  up  a  bit  before  you 
leave  to  play?” 

"Yes,  mother,”  the  child  answered. 

As  Kate  crossed  the  room,  the  door  which  was  half-closed 
was  slammed  back  by  a  gust  of  wind.  She  ignored  the  noise 
and  took  down  the  flour  tin  and  measured  out  some.  As  she 
reached  for  the  sack  of  currants,  the  door  slammed  again. 
The  noise  startled  her  this  time,  causing  her  to  drop  the  bag 
on  the  floor.  Although  annoyed,  she  stooped  from  habit  to 
retrieve  the  spilled  contents. 

"Maire  dear,  will  you  shut  the  door  altogether  before  I 
go  daft?” 

She  heard  Maire  walk  to  the  door.  Then  as  she  picked 
up  the  sack  of  currants,  the  door  slammed  for  the  third 
time. 

"Maire,  didn’t  I  ask  you  to  shut  that  door?” 

When  she  received  no  answer,  she  turned  and  beheld 
Maire,  rooted  to  the  doorsill,  staring  out  down  the  path. 

"Maire,  are  you  deaf,  child?”  The  door  slammed. 

"Oh,  mother,”  Maire  wailed. 

The  door  began  a  rhythmic  banging.  Something  in 
Maire’s  voice  brought  Kate  running  to  her  side. 

"What  is  it,  child?” 

Maire  could  not  answer;  she  only  raised  a  shaking  hand 
and  pointed  down  the  path. 

Kate  looked  out  and  was  transfixed  by  the  sight.  A  stifled 
gasp  escaped  her  and  the  sack  of  currants  fell  from  her 
hand;  not  even  habit  could  make  her  pick  it  up  this  time. 
She  looked  out  and  saw  some  men  of  the  village  carrying 
something  up  the  path  to  her  cottage;  something  dripping, 
in  a  bit  of  a  sail. 
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Editorially 

Minor  ing 

College  life  is  a  unique  tapestry  woven  by  every  student. 
Beneath  its  bold,  swirling  patterns  of  play  and  study,  joy 
and  sorrow,  poise  and  uncertainty,  run  the  durable  threads 
of  learning  and  enlightenment.  Their  strength  is  fabricated 
not  only  from  the  scholastic  studies  embodied  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  but  also  from  the  intellectual  satisfaction  a  col¬ 
legian  experiences  when  she  ponders  independently  and  dis¬ 
cusses  intelligently  the  opinions  and  ideas  presented  by  her 
professors  during  class  periods.  Perhaps  this  phase  of  colle¬ 
giate  life  might  be  termed  "minoring  cafeteria/’ 

Yet  to  our  generation,  that  has  been  pampered  by  the 
spoon-fed  offerings  of  knowledge  supplied  by  newspapers, 
radio,  and  television,  the  trials  and  errors  of  after-class  dis¬ 
cussion  may  seem  inordinately  strenuous.  Nevertheless, 
minoring  cafeteria  can  be  enjoyable  as  well  as  a  rewarding 
experience.  The  same  informal  atmosphere  that  pervades 
the  "caf”  and  the  lounges  and  that  encourages  conversation 
on  trivialities  can  foster,  also,  more  intellectual  discussions 
about  recent  classes  or  current  news — if  the  opportunity  is 
provided. 

Pseudo-intellectuality  ...  a  barrier 

Strangely  enough,  though,  students  tend  to  concentrate 
on  the  minutiae  and  deliberately  to  exclude  any  serious 
commentary.  What  is  the  reason?  Apparently  it  is  rooted 
in  an  obscure  fear  of  being  labelled,  of  all  things,  "intellec¬ 
tual”  with  its  accompanying  overtones  of  pseudo-intellectu¬ 
ality. 

It  might  be  noted,  almost  parenthetically,  that  this  is  but 
one  casualty  arising  from  the  misuse  of  terminology  by  stu¬ 
dents.  Using  polysyllabic  words  loosely  is  a  widespread  tra- 
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Speaking 

Cafeteria 

dition  among  collegians.  The  sound  is  impressive;  therefore 
it  is  indicative,  supposedly,  of  a  superior  education.  Usually, 
however,  the  listener  is  too  confused  to  draw  any  positive 
conclusions. 

Despite  any  derogatory  labels,  minoring  cafeteria  is  an 
essential  part  of  college  life.  By  neglecting  to  consider  it 
so,  the  student  is  unwinding  the  strands  of  her  education 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  woven.  Certainly,  for  her  to 
isolate  the  purely  academic  information  from  her  personal 
experience  is  to  betray  the  entirety  of  her  scholastic  efforts; 
the  bare  facts  are  useless  until  they  are  balanced  with  her 
own  evaluations. 

Campus  should  be  sounding  board 

On  the  other  hand,  a  student  becomes  almost  vociferous 
upon  certain  occasions.  In  conversations,  on  and  off  other 
campuses,  she  discusses  ardently  and  intelligently  the  sub¬ 
jects  that  she  hesitates  to  broach  or  neglects  to  respond  to 
in  a  gathering  of  friends  in  the  cafeteria.  At  the  mention 
of  religion,  the  individual  who  is  reluctant  to  supply  an 
answer  in  class  hastens  to  present  her  brief  resume  of  the 
Summa  for  the  enlightenment  of  her  audience.  In  fact,  any 
controversial  subject  will  satisfy  her.  What  prevents  her 
from  using  her  own  campus  as  a  sounding  board? 

An  anonymous  philosopher  once  observed  that  wise  men 
discuss  ideas  while  fools  discuss  personalities.  Perhaps  the 
statement  is  too  harsh  and  too  cynical  to  be  accepted  gen¬ 
erally;  nevertheless,  the  fundamental  truth  of  it  is  present, 
particularly  if  it  is  amended  to  include  a  reference  to  speak¬ 
ing  out  at  the  most  opportune  time. 

C.D. 
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Catholics  in  Democracy 

Mary -Lou  Mahoney ,  ’57 

P ERHAPS  you  have  sat  back  as  smugly  as  I 
and  felt  that  Catholicity  was  secure  in  this  Democracy  of 
ours.  Perhaps  you’ve  been  quite  contented  year  after  year 
to  let  the  Roosevelts  and  the  Eisenhowers  hold  sway  over 
our  nation.  Yes,  I’m  talking  to  Catholics  in  Democracy! 
We  need  you  desperately  today,  not  passive  Catholics  but 
active  Catholics,  not  only  the  electors  but  the  elected,  not 
only  the  legislated  but  the  legislators.  Why?  Because  a 
team  is  only  as  strong  as  its  bench  and  if  America  has  good 
Catholic  leaders,  not  only  on  its  bench,  but  in  the  starting 
lineup,  America  is  sure  to  win  the  world  series  against  the 
hard-hitting  Communists.  Remember,  it  will  not  be  Ameri¬ 
cans  that  will  make  our  Church  stronger,  but  it  will  be 
the  patriotism  of  Catholics  that  will  make  our  democracy 
more  sound.  So,  I’m  throwing  you  a  challenge,  Catholics, 
to  become  leaders  in  Democracy  and  I  am  hurling  it  high 
in  the  sky.  Perhaps  it  is  too  high  for  you,  but  as  Browning 
once  said,  "Our  reach  should  be  beyond  our  grasp  else  what 
is  heaven  for?”  So  try  for  President  and  if  you  end  up  just 
an  Alderman  of  five  blocks,  then  be  the  best  Alderman 
they  ever  had  and  let  your  Catholic  ideals  and  ideas  spread 
through  those  five  blocks  and  become  a  part  of  them. 

About  ten  years  ago  a  young  American  officer,  Com¬ 
mander  Shea,  wrote  to  his  son  and  said,  "Be  a  good  Catholic 
and  you  can’t  help  being  a  good  American.”  Ten  years  later, 
America  seems  to  be  realizing  this  more  and  more.  We 
have  President  Eisenhower  calling  on  Catholic  men  and 
women  to  fill  his  Cabinet  and  diplomatic  team.  Bernard 
M.  Shaney,  outstanding  Catholic  layman  from  New  Jersey, 
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was  the  President’s  choice  of  a  presidential  aide  and  special 
counsel  in  matters  of  White  House  policy  and  legislation. 
In  selecting  a  man  to  take  the  responsible  job  of  Secretary 
of  Labor,  President  Eisenhower  found  James  P.  Mitchell, 
another  Catholic  from  New  Jersey,  the  man  to  fill  the 
"Cabinet  Hot  Seat.”  Then  on  February  16,  1953  President 
Eisenhower  called  on  that  combination  of  charm,  charac¬ 
ter,  and  Catholicity,  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  to  join  his  diplo¬ 
matic  corps  and  serve  as  United  States  Ambassador  to  Italy. 
In  my  study  of  Catholics  in  Democracy,  I  have  found  Clare 
Boothe  Luce  to  be  my  idea  of  an  extraordinary  woman  in 
this  so-called  "man’s  world”;  an  outstanding  Catholic,  a 
credit  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  an  enthusiastic  pioneer 
in  the  field  of  women  diplomats. 

A  native  New  Yorker,  Clare  Boothe  was  born  on  April 
10,  1903  of  Protestant  parents.  She  was  educated  in 
the  private  schools  of  Saint  Mary’s  in  Long  Island  and  The 
Castle  in  Tarrytown.  From  there  she  joined  the  staff  of 
Vogue  Magazine  and  later  went  on  to  be  the  Managing 
Editor  of  Vanity  Fair.  At  the  age  of  twenty  she  was  married 
to  George  T.  Brokaw  and  after  five  years  they  were  di¬ 
vorced.  During  this  time  she  turned  to  reporting  and  be¬ 
came  quite  successful  as  a  playwright  and  novelist.  Among 
her  plays  are  The  Women ,  Kiss  the  Boys  Goodbye  and 
Margin  for  Error.  Of  her  books,  Come  to  the  Stable ,  is  the 
best-known  from  the  popular  movie  made  from  it.  In 
193  5  she  became  the  wife  of  Henry  Luce,  the  Editor  in 
Chief  of  Time -Life -For tune,  and  seven  years  later  Mrs.  Luce 
was  elected  Republican  Congresswoman  from  Connecticut 
and  was  re-elected  again  in  1944.  It  was  during  her  second 
term  in  office  that  she  began  her  serious  contemplation  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  in  1945,  under  the  kind  guidance 
of  Monsignor  Sheen,  Clare  Boothe  Luce  embraced  the  Cath- 
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olic  faith  after  the  tragic  death  of  her  daughter.  Rather 
than  sway  predominantly  Catholic  Connecticut  because  of 
her  recent  conversion,  she  refused  to  run  in  1946.  And 
now,  since  February  16,  1953,  she  is  "La  Ambasciatrice,” 
the  United  States  representative  to  Italy,  the  first  American 
woman  the  United  States  has  sent  to  a  major  diplomatic 
post. 

"Clare  Boothe  Luce  has  good  looks,  a  rich  husband,  and 
brains.”  That  was  the  average  Italian’s  description  of  the 
new  American  ambassador  in  Rome — until  he  felt  the 
warm  clasp  of  her  hand.  Now  the  average  Italian  calls  Mrs. 
Luce  the  most  magnetic  woman  of  our  time.  As  you  can 
see,  all  the  doubt  and  anticipation  of  the  Italians  vanished 
upon  meeting  Mrs.  Luce.  Her  tireless  energy  and  unceas¬ 
ing  interest  whether  behind  the  desk  or  at  social  functions 
has  brought  her  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  Italians.  Male 
Italy  is  charmed  by  her  femininity.  Women  are  disarmed 
by  her  interest  in  their  problems.  Diplomats  find  her  order 
and  her  directness  a  new  short  cut  to  Italian  and  Ameri¬ 
can  understanding. 

It  was  not  the  Italian  reaction  that  bothered  Mrs.  Luce 
but  rather  the  American.  Being  a  Catholic  Ambassador  to 
Italy,  our  whole  nation  viewed  with  a  watchful  eye  the 
part  that  Mrs.  Luce  would  take  in  regard  to  the  controver¬ 
sial  question  of  ambassador  to  the  Vatican.  Would  she 
play  the  official  role  of  a  double  ambassador  to  both  Italy 
and  the  Vatican?  Would  she  act  unofficially  as  a  Presiden¬ 
tial  envoy  to  the  Vatican?  These  were  the  questions  that 
faced  the  American  public  and  they  were  answered  by  both 
parties  concerned.  Before  the  official  appointment,  the 
Vatican  issued  a  statement  denying  that  Mrs.  Luce  would 
double  as  an  unofficial  Presidential  envoy  to  the  Vatican. 
The  day  following  her  appointment  as  ambassador  Mrs. 
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Luce  assured  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  that 
she  would  have  no  relations  with  the  Vatican  in  this  post. 

So,  with  all  such  issues  settled,  Clare  Boothe  Luce  is 
carrying  out  her  job  as  a  Catholic  in  Democracy.  Her  in¬ 
itiative  and  interest  should  be  an  inspiration  to  her  fellow 
Catholics.  She  has  proven  to  them  that  America  needs 
Catholic  leaders  and  America  will  use  them  as  she  is  now 
doing  in  the  strategic  positions  of  our  country.  However, 
America  will  not  be  able  to  find  them  unless  Catholics  take 
up  the  challenge  to  become  leaders,  to  work  themselves  up 
in  public  office  and  let  their  Catholicity  shine  through  in 
their  leadership. 

Take  up  that  challenge,  Catholics;  be  Christophers  and 
carry  Christ  wherever  you  go,  in  whatever  you  do.  May  the 
one  spark  of  zeal  and  undying  Catholic  spirit  set  by  Clare 
Boothe  Luce  and  other  Catholic  leaders  burst  into  a  flame 
of  enthusiastic  Catholic  leadership.  It’s  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime  for  you,  so  take  it,  because  if  it’s  not  taken  by  a 
Christopher,  it  will  be  taken  by  a  "Communist-opher.”  May 
the  "one  little  candle”  lit  by  each  of  you  brighten  this  dark 
democracy  with  clear  Catholicity;  may  it  be  the  good  ship 
"America”  a  beacon  light  to  the  port  of  lasting  peace;  and 
may  its  flame  burn  vigorously  and  tirelessly  under  the 
watchful  guidance  of  its  sailors,  Catholics  in  Democracy. 
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Time.. . 

Suzanne  Sylvester,  ’55 

In  hours  of  deepest  night  and  early  morn, 
The  streets  are  clean  of  people,  horns 
And  other  enemies  of  silence.  Trucks 
Roll  by  like  ticks  of  metronomes 
And  calm  the  halting  sleep  of  insecurity. 
The  brethren’s  chiming  clock  reminds 
A  Gothic  toiv’r  that  time  is  always,  day 
And  night,  till  worlds  attain  an  end. 
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The  Not  So  Cuckoo  Clock 

Claire  M.  Cronin ,  *55 


Characters 

Cathy  Adams  _  young  girl 

Ben  _  station  master 

Zeke  _  Ben’s  crony 

Joe  Harris  _  boy  friend 

Scene:  The  setting  is  an  ancient  railroad  depot.  An  old  pot-bellied 
stove  stands  in  the  center  of  the  stage.  Because  of  the  warm ,  spring 
weather,  the  stove  isn’t  lit.  The  room  is  grey  and  dingy.  A  bare  light 
bulb  hangs  from  the  ceiling.  There’s  a  door  to  the  left  and  also  to  the 
right.  One  large,  dirty  window  is  in  the  center  u.ps t age.  A  bench  is 
situated  against  the  tcall,  left  side  of  the  stage.  Two  cloairs  stand  one 
on  either  side  of  the  stove.  Ben,  the  station  master,  is  sitting  in  the 
chair  to  the  right  of  the  stove  with  his  feet  up  on  it  and  his  chair 
tipped  back.  He’s  a  man  of  late  middle  age,  seedily  dressed.  He’s  puffing 
on  an  unlit  pipe,  and  as  he  taps  the  pipe  against  the  stove,  Cathy,  a 
young  girl,  enters  from  the  door  at  the  left.  She’s  a  very  pretty  seven¬ 
teen.  She’s  awkivardly  carrying  a  suitcase  which  she  sets  down  on  the 
bench  to  the  right  of  the  door,  and  then  sits  down  herself.  It  is  eve¬ 
ning,  around  quarter-past  nine. 

Ben.  Wal,  Cathy  Adams.  Where  might  you  be  goin’  with  that 
heavy  suitcase?  Ain’t  thinkin’  of  leavin’  us,  are  ye? 

Cathy.  ( Starts  nervously.)  Ben!  I  didn’t  see  you. 

Ben.  ( Chuckling )  That’s  one  of  the  nice  things  ’bout  youth.  It 
sees  only  what  it  wants  to.  But  you  take  an  old  geezer  like  m’self. 
( Settles  himself  more  comfortably  in  chair.)  It  just  seems  like  I  have  a 
natural  talent  fer  seein’  things  I’d  ruther  not.  (Peers  sideways  at  her.) 

Cathy.  (On  the  defensive)  I’ve  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 

Ben.  Now  now,  girl.  I  didn’t  say  you  did.  It  just  seems  mighty 
peculiar  yer  bein’  in  the  train  depot  this  time  o’  night  and  carryin’  a 
suitcase.  Not  that  it’s  any  of  my  business,  mind  you. 

Cathy.  You’re  right.  It  isn’t  any  of  your  business.  (Then  noticing 
his  hurt  look,  she  relents.)  I’m  sorry,  Ben.  I  didn’t  mean  to  be  snappy. 
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It’s  just  that  I’m  a  little  excited.  You  see  Joe  and  I  .  .  .  well  we  .  .  . 
we’re  eloping. 

Ben.  Elopin?  Well  now,  I  guess  that’s  reason  enough  for  anyone 
to  be  skiddish.  But  who’s  this  Joe? 

Cathy.  Joe  Harris  .  .  .  MR.  Joseph  Harris.  He  has  an  orchestra. 
They  were  playing  in  the  hotel  in  town  and  that’s  where  I  first  met 
him.  I  went  to  a  dance  held  there,  and  Joe  saw  me  from  the  band¬ 
stand.  (She  sighs  blissfully.)  It  was  love  at  first  sight. 

Ben.  Don’t  you  think  you’d  better  give  this  more  thought,  Cathy? 
After  all,  it’s  a  big  step  yer  takin’.  And  I’m  willin’  to  bet  yer  Ma  and 
Pa  don’t  know  a  thing  about  it.  Do  they? 

Cathy.  ( Guiltily  evading  his  glance ,  gets  up  and  nervously  paces 
the  room.)  No  .  .  . 

Ben.  Just  as  I  thought.  I’ve  a  good  mind  to  call  yer  Pa  up  and 
have  him  come  fetch  you  home. 

Cathy.  ( Pleadingly )  Oh  don’t  do  that.  Please  don’t.  Joe  and  I 
love  each  other  but,  ( She  admits  hesitantly)  my  father  doesn’t  ap¬ 
prove  of  Joe  .  .  .  it’s  just  that  he  doesn’t  understand  him.  (She  hastens 
to  add)  So  we  have  to  do  it  this  way. 

Ben.  Wal,  it  don’t  seem  right,  you  goin’  off  without  tellin’  yer 
folks. 

Cathy.  (Impatiently)  It’s  too  late  to  talk  about  it  now.  Joe  and 
I  are  leaving  on  the  quarter-of-ten  train.  What  time  is  it  now?  Joe 
should  be  here  any  minute. 

Ben.  (Looks  up  at  the  clock  on  the  wall ,  takes  out  his  watch ,  then 
looks  up  at  the  clock  again.)  It’s  .  .  .  twenty  of  ten — on  the  nose. 
You’ve  still  got  five  minutes  ’fore  the  train  gets  here. 

(Door  on  right  side  opens,  and  7,eke,  a  crony  of  Ben’s,  enters  the 
room.  He’s  about  the  same  age  as  Ben  and  is  also  shabbily  dressed.) 

Cathy.  (Hearing  the  door  open,  starts  eagerly  toward  it,  then  turns 
away  disappointed.)  Oh,  I  thought  it  was  Joe. 

Zeke.  Nope.  Just  me.  All  set  for  our  checker  game,  Ben?  I  brought 
the  board  along  with  me.  (He  pulls  up  a  chair  opposite  Ben  and  lays 
the  checker  board  across  their  knees.) 

Cathy.  (Goes  to  window  and  looks  out.  Then  she  comes  back  and 
begins  to  pace  the  floor  again.)  I  don’t  think  he’s  coming. 

Zeke.  Who? 
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Ben.  Never  you  mind  who,  Zeke.  Keep  your  attention  on  this 
checker  game,  or  I’ll  beat  you  easier  than  usual. 

Cathy.  What  will  I  do  if  he  doesn’t  come?  I  can’t  go  home  now. 
My  folks  will  never  forgive  me  for  leaving  without  a  word  to  them. 

Ben.  Why,  I  think  they  will,  Cathy.  They’d  a  durn  sight  ruther 
have  you  home  than  traipsin’  Lord  knows  where  with  some  orkestrie 
leader. 

(Train  whistle  heard  in  the  distance.) 

Ben.  Here  comes  the  train.  Quarter  of  ten  right  on  the  nose. 

Zeke.  Quarter  of  .  .  .  say  Ben,  that’s  not  the  .  .  . 

Ben.  Yup.  Right  on  the  nose.  Never  knew  it  to  fail. 

Cathy.  Well,  it  looks  like  I’ve  been  left  waiting  at  the  church. 
Or  rather,  (She  smiles  ruefully)  at  the  depot. 

(As  the  train  is  heard  pulling  into  the  station ,  Cathy  again  looks 
eagerly  out  the  window.  She  then  turns  away  despondently  and  goes 
over  and  picks  up  the  suitcase.) 

Ben.  You  leavin’,  Cathy? 

Cathy.  Yes,  Ben,  I’m  going  home. 

Ben.  Good  girl. 

(Train  heard  pulling  out  of  the  station.  Cathy  exits  through  the 
door  left  side.) 

Zeke.  What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Ben?  That  was  the  nine- thirty 
train,  not  the  quarter-of-ten. 

Ben.  Not  accordin’  to  that  clock  up  there.  (Points  to  the  clock  on 
the  wall  which  reads  quarter  of  ten.) 

Zeke.  Why  that  clock’s  been  fifteen  minutes  fast  since  the  day 
they  installed  it.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do. 

Ben.  S’that  so?  Your  move,  Zeke. 

(A  short  while  later ,  Joe  Harris  enters  from  the  door  left  side.  He’s 
a  man  in  his  late  twenties ,  flashily  dressed.  He  has  an  over-confident 
manner. ) 

Joe  Harris.  Hello  there!  (Grandly) 

Ben.  H’mph. 

Joe  Harris.  (A  little  less  confident.)  Uh,  have  you  been  here  long? 

Ben.  Long  enough. 

Joe  Harris.  Oh — well  could  you  tell  me  if  a  young  girl’s  been 
here  yet? 

Ben.  You  don’t  see  her  do  you? 
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Joe  Harris.  Uh — no.  I  just  thought  she  might  have  gotten  here 
early.  You  see  we’re  elop  .  .  .  that  is  .  .  .  I’m  to  meet  her  here.  (He 
concludes  lamely .) 

Zeke.  Why  Ben,  that  must  be  the  gir  .  .  . 

Ben.  ( Stamping  on  Z eke’s  foot.)  Caught  you  nappin*  that  time, 

Zeke.  Crown  me. 

Zeke.  (Muttering  under  his  breath.)  I’ll  crown  you  all  right.  You 
plump  neer  tore  my  toe  off. 

Joe  Harris.  suitcase  down ,  lights  cigarette  and  standing  in 

back  of  Ben,  watches  the  checker  game.)  Oh,  oh.  That  was  a  wrong 
move  you  made,  mister. 

Ben.  Oh  I  don’t  know.  It  all  depends  on  what  angle  yore  lookin’ 
at  it  from.  Now  I’d  say  it  was  a  very  smart  move.  (Jumps  Zeke*s 
checker. ) 

Zeke.  (Laughs  good-naturedly.)  Don’t  try  to  tell  Ben  how  to  play 
the  game,  stranger.  No  one  can  beat  him  at  checkers. 

Joe  Harris.  (Looks  at  watch.)  That’s  funny.  She  should  be  here 
by  now.  The  train’s  due  any  second. 

(Even  as  he  says  this,  the  train  is  heard  pulling  into  the  depot.) 

Joe  Harris.  (Picks  up  suitcase.)  Looks  like  the  lady  changed  her 
mind. 

Ben.  (Smiling)  That’s  a  lady’s  choice. 

Joe  Harris.  Yeah.  Well,  (Jauntily)  it’s  been  dull  knowing  you 
two.  Wish  I  had  time  to  take  you  on  in  a  game  of  checkers,  Grampa. 
(To  Ben)  I’d  really  teach  you  some  tricks.  (Exits) 

Ben.  (Mopping  forehead,  leans  back  in  chair  with  a  sigh  of  relief.) 
Whew!  That  was  close.  I  was  a  wreck  thinkin’  he  might  look  up  and 
see  the  clock  was  fast.  Wal,  I  guess  I  might  as  well  set  it  right  now 
that  it’s  done  its  work. 

Zeke.  Whoops!  Just  a  minute  Ben. 

Ben.  What  is  it? 

Zeke.  Crown  me. 

Ben.  H’mph.  (Picks  up  the  checker  board  and  bounces  it  off  his 
head. ) 

Curtain 


ft 
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November  Day 

Suzanne  Sylvester,  y5  5 

{with  overtones  of  e .  e.  cummings ) 

November  day,  a  sidky  coal - 
Mine  day.  The  trees  would  like  to  drag 
Their  roots  up,  kick  a  path  through  lump 
Of  limpid,  muddy  leaves  and  take 
A  walk .  And  bus  exhausts  salute 
The  numbers  putting  round -ones -in- 
T o-square-ones,  big-ones-into-small- 
Ones,  never  having  days.  A  sly 
And  grinning  cigarette  with  blood¬ 
shot  eyes  flicks  an  ash  and  says, 

Nice  day.  Then  pleasant  words  stick  in 
My  throat  like  globs  of  peanut  glue . 
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The  Last  Hours 


Geraldine  F.  Lambert ,  ’56 


-^^ERVOUS?  —  Me?  —  Never !”  asserted  Tad 


Burton  stoutly. 

"But  the  wedding’s  in  a  couple  of  days,”  rejoined  one  of 
his  friends. 


"So?  You  don’t  see  me  getting  flustered,  do  you?  And 
you  won’t  either.” 

"Of  course  not,  Tad.  Only  the  bride  has  'wedding  day 
jitters’,”  encouraged  Joe,  the  only  married  member  of  the 
group. 

"Now  there,”  said  Tad  with  pride,  "is  a  smart  man.  After 
all,  Joe’s  already  been  through  it. — He  should  know.” 

"You’re  not  just  kidding,  brother,”  muttered  Joe  under 
his  breath.  "You’ll  learn.  You’ll  soon  learn,”  he  added  with 
a  knowing  wink  at  Tad’s  best-man-to-be,  Bud  Daley. 

Tad,  completely  oblivious  to  this  last  remark  of  his  "loyal 
supporter”,  turned  to  Bud.  "How  about  that?  You’ll 
probably  be  in  a  worse  state  than  I  will.” 

"We’ll  see  come  Saturday.  But  right  now  I  think  that 
it’s  about  time  that  this  bachelor  party  broke  up  so  that  we 
can  all  get  some  sleep  tonight.  Even  if  you,  my  cocky  friend, 
don’t  think  that  you  need  it,”  he  scoffed,  "I  know  that  I  do. 
Come  on.  I  have  good  old  'Leaping  Lena’  outside.  I’ll  drive 
you  home — that  is,  of  course,”  he  jeered,  "if  you’ll  deign 
to  ride  in  my  old  jalopy.” 

"Bud,  old  boy,  you’re  getting  upset  already.  Keep  calm 
and  cool  like  me.  Don’t  let  it  get  you.” 

"Hah!”  was  Bud’s  sole,  disgusted  comment  as  they 
climbed  into  his  forty-six  Ford. 
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"Say,  I  hope  this  'limousine’  of  yours  can  make  it  to  the 
church  for  rehearsal  tomorrow  night.” 

"Tad,  my  friend,  I’ll  be  there  if  I  have  to  borrow  my  kid- 
brother’s  roller  skates.  But  how  about  you? — Not  having  a 
kid  brother — .” 

"Don’t  worry  about  me.” 

"I  repeat — Hah!  But  all  kidding  aside — aren’t  you  get¬ 
ting  nervous?” 

"Don’t  have  a  nervous  bone  in  my  body.” 

"Hm’m’m.  Sometimes  that’s  the  worst  type,”  mumbled 
Bud  to  himself  as  he  pulled  up  in  front  of  his  friend’s  house. 

"What  say?” 

"See  you  tomorrow  night.” 

"Oh,  O.  K.  Night!” 

*  *  * 

"What  if  I  should  trip  on  my  train?  Oh,  Tad,  I’m  nerv¬ 
ous.  Something’s  bound  to  happen.  It’d  be  just  my 
luck  to  .  .  .” 

"Now,  Karen,  listen,  the  rehearsal  was  fine,  wasn’t  it?” 

"Yes,  but  .  .  .” 

"No  'buts’  about  it.  Everything’s  going  to  be  perfect. 
Just  keep  calm.  Be  like  me.” 

"So  help  me,  Tad,  I  don’t  know  how  you’re  doing  it. 
You’ve  never  been  this  calm  before — never.” 

"It’s  easy.  Just  put  your  mind  to  it.  That’s  all.  Abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  it.” 

"Maybe  tomorrow  will  tell  a  different  story,”  Bud 
laughed. 

"That’s  right,”  Karen  agreed.  "He’s  been  too  calm  late¬ 
ly.  It’ll  be  your  turn  tomorrow,  Tad.  You’ll  find  out  what 
we’ve  been  going  through.” 

"Maybe  so,”  said  Tad  agreeably  as  he  and  Bud  left  Karen’s 
house.  "Maybe  so,  but  I  doubt  it.” 
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"Well  maybe  you’ll  be  enlightened  in  the  morning,” 
laughed  Karen  as  she  closed  the  door. 

*  *  * 

"Br-r-r-ing!  Br-r-r-r-r-r-ring!”  Tad  rolled  over,  opened 
one  eye,  and  glared  sleepily  at  the  persistent  alarm  clock. 
Stretching  lazily,  he  reached  out  and  shut  it  off.  "O.  K.  You 
win,  HI  get  up.” 

"Tad,  while  you’re  shaving,  I’ll  lay  out  all  your  clothes 
on  the  bed,”  called  his  mother. 

"Thanks,  Mom.  Dum,  dum,  da  dum.  Dum,  dum,  da — 
Morning,  Dad.”  Tad  stopped  whistling  as  he  met  his  father 
in  the  hall.  "Say,  what’s  this,”  he  exclaimed  as  his  father 
handed  him  a  box.  "Aw,  Dad,”  Tad  groaned  when  he  saw 
what  was  in  it.  "Not  you  too.  Your  electric  razor,  no  less! 
My  hands  are  as  steady  as  yours,  if  not  steadier.  I’ll  prove  it 
— Watch,”  he  commanded  as  he  lathered  his  face  with  the 
shaving  cream. 

Mr.  Burton  smiled  wisely  but  said  nothing  as  his  son  in¬ 
serted  a  new  blade  in  his  razor. 

"See,  Dad.  Steady  as  the  'Rock  of  Gibraltar’.  This  old 
razor  of  mine  is  a  honey.  It’s — Ouch!”  He  yelped  with 
pain  as  he  nicked  himself. 

"Doggone  it.  Dull  blade,  I  guess.” 

"Son,”  reminded  Mr.  Burton,  "you  just  changed  the 
blade.” 

"Oh.  Well  .  .  .  Guess  the  light’s  not  so  good  this  morning, 
Dad.” 

"Guess  not,  Tad.  I  guess  not.”  Mr.  Burton  laughed  in¬ 
wardly  as  he  walked  away. 

"Never  thought  I’d  be  wearing  a  'monkey  suit’,”  Tad 
thought.  "Oh,  well,  here  goes.  What  the — Dropped  the 
studs.  Why  the  heck  do  they  make  them  so  small;  can’t 
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even  get  a  good  hold  on  them.  Oh — Thanks,  Dad,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  as  Mr.  Burton  retrieved  the  offending  studs  and 
helped  his  son  with  them. 

“Tie’s  not  right.  Guess  I’d  better  retie  it.  Let’s  see,  now, 
there  we  go.”  Tad  grinned  at  his  double  in  the  mirror  but 
soon  his  reflection  was  scowling  in  consternation. 

“Son,  let  me  fix  it  for  you,”  interjected  his  mother  at  the 
crucial  moment  when  Tad  had  decided  to  do  without  the  tie. 

“Oops — forgot  my  cuff  links.  No,  that’s  O.  K.  I’ll  man¬ 
age  them,  Mom.  Ah,  that’s  right.  Slide  in  nice  and  easy 
like — Where  the  heck  did  that  darn  thing  go!” 

“Under  the  bed,  dear,”  sighed  his  mother. 

“Got  it.  Now  .  . 

“Look  out,  Tad!” 

Thud! 

“Yikes,  my  head!  Holy  suffering  catfish!  What  a  house 
— everything’s  going  wrong.  What’s  everyone  so  excited 
about?  Just  because  I’m  getting  married  doesn’t  mean  that 
everyone  should  go  crazy!  Why  can’t  you  all  be  calm  like 
me?  After  all  .  . 

Mrs.  Burton  rolled  her  eyes  heavenward  in  supplication. 
“Yes,  Tad.  No,  Tad.  That’s  right.  Now  let’s  see  if  you’re 
all  set.  You  have  .  .  .”  She  was  cut  short  by  the  look  of 
horror  on  his  face. 

“Mom!  Mom,  it’s  gone.  I  had  it  right  here  all  the  time 
— in  my  drawer — Now  it’s  gone!  Call  the  police!  We’ve 
been  robbed!  We  .  .  .” 

“Tad,  you  gave  the  ring  to  Bud  for  safe-keeping.  Re¬ 
member?” 

“Whew!”  Tad  mopped  his  brow  with  his  handkerchief. 
“Gee,  it’s  hot  in  here.  Better  have  Dad  turn  down  the  heat 
before  he  leaves,  Mom.” 

“Yes,  son.  Yes,”  sighed  his  mother. 
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"See  you  at  the  church.  ’Bye.”  Tad  bent  down,  kissed  his 
mother  and  bounded  for  the  door. 

"Tad,  wait!  Where  are  you  going?” 

"Down  to  the  church,  Mom.  I’ve  got  to  check — make 
sure  everything’s  O.  K.  Altar  boys  might  have  forgotten — 
Maybe — ”  The  rest  of  his  words  were  lost  in  the  slamming 
of  the  door.  Two  minutes  later  the  door  banged  open. 
"Keys,  keys,  Mom.  Where  are  the —  Never  mind.  Got 
them.  S’long.” 

Bang!  The  house  shook  from  this  final  onslaught. 

"Hey,  Tad!  Wait  a  second,  will  you!” 

"Can’t  wait!  In  a  hurry.  Got  to  get  to  church.  Check 
everything.  I  .  .  .”  he  stopped  as  he  felt  a  firm  grip  on  his 
shoulder.  "Bud!  What’re  you  doing  here?  Did  you  forget 
something?  —  No  —  Something’s  wrong  —  What  is  it? 
What  has  happened?  I  .  .  .” 

"Calm  down,  Tad.  For  heaven’s  sake  calm  down.  Noth¬ 
ing’s  wrong.  In  fact  everything’s  perfect.  Or  almost  every¬ 
thing.  There’s  just  one  thing  that  didn’t  work  out  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  plans.” 

"What’s  that?  What’s  .  .  .”  he  stopped  as  Bud  became 
convulsed  with  laughter. 

"Oh,  Tad,  it’s,  it’s  .  .  .”  he  gasped  for  breath.  "It’s — it’s — 
you!” 

"Me?”  shouted  the  astonished  groom-to-be.  "Me?  You’re 
nuts!” 

"I  quote  your  famous  last  words:  'Keep  calm — like  me. 
Nervous?  Who,  me? — Never!’  Tad  old  boy,  you’re  done 
for.  Give  in.  Admit  it.” 

"O.  K.,  Bud.  You  win.  Bachelorhood  was  never  like  this.” 

"And  another  young  bachelor  bit  the  dust,”  yodeled  Bud 
as  they  set  out  for  the  church. 
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Tomorrow 

Joan  M.  O'Sullivan ,  ’ 5  5 

T his  is  Shakespeare ,  with  a  distinction  and  a  difference . 
The  Tempest  is  a  fantasy  of  yesterday ;  this  is  a  fantasy 
of  tomorrow . 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Tonight’s  News: 

John  Temple,  eminent  scientist  who  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  in  the  year  2037,  has  suddenly  re¬ 
turned.  He  brings  with  him  the  astounding  news  that  he, 
and  not  his  brother  Robert,  compiled  the  data  conclusively 
proving  the  existence  of  life  on  Mars.  Tonight,  Video  News 
Service  brings  you  the  exclusive  story  behind  these  facts. 

Robert  Temple  had  none  of  his  brother’s  capacity  for 
work  and  study,  and  always  envied  John’s  success.  Years 
ago,  he  planned  his  revenge.  He  conspired  with  Dr.  Martin 
Carey,  head  of  the  Association  of  Space  Scientists,  to  steal 
Dr.  Temple’s  notes  and  to  publish  them  falsely.  Although 
the  plot  was  discovered  by  a  trustworthy  laboratory  assist¬ 
ant,  he  could  do  nothing  to  hinder  it.  But  he  helped  Dr. 
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Temple  and  his  baby  daughter  to  escape  in  his  own  space 
ship. 

For  years,  then,  John  Temple  and  his  daughter,  Barbara, 
dwelt  on  the  earth  satellite,  Enonus.  Living  conditions  there 
are  quite  suitable  for  humans,  the  doctor  reports,  and  the 
native  inhabitants  are  dying  out.  Dr.  Temple  succeeded  in 
training  two  of  them  as  his  servant  and  his  assistant.  Cines- 
then,  the  first,  was  of  the  malicious  but  unintelligent  type 
of  space-creature,  who  occasionally  invades  the  earth.  The 
other,  Altruel,  was  of  a  pliable,  cheerful  temperament. 

Barbara  Temple  grew  up  knowing  nothing  of  the  earth, 
seeing  no  human  other  than  her  father;  the  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings  of  Enonus  were  her  whole  world.  But  last  month, 
Fate  intervened  in  her  hitherto  uneventful  life.  Unknown 
to  Barbara,  her  father  had  used  the  satellite’s  magnetic  field 
to  draw  a  rocket-ship  toward  it,  for  his  X-ray  telescope 
revealed  the  passengers  as  his  enemies:  Dr.  Carey  and  Robert 
Temple.  The  doctor’s  radar,  inactive  for  years,  suddenly 
showed  the  presence  of  the  ship,  which  had  crashed  near 
Enonus’  East  Pole. 

In  the  confusion  following  their  crash-landing,  young 
Paul  Carey  became  separated  from  the  group  of  travelers. 
Lost  in  the  fogs  that  surround  Enonus  after  dark,  he  came 
upon  Barbara  and  her  father,  taking  their  nightly  stroll. 
Fie  was  enchanted  by  her  sweetness  and  simplicity,  unlike 
that  of  any  woman  he  knew.  And  she  was  fascinated  by 
him,  the  first  inhabitant  of  the  earth  she  had  ever  known. 
As  is  the  way  of  youth  in  all  the  universe,  they  fell  in  love. 
But  more  of  this  later. 

Let  us  return  to  Paul’s  father  and  Barbara’s  uncle.  They 
were  completely  unfamiliar  with  Enonus  and  the  new, 
strange  elements  to  be  found  there.  Their  equipment  was 
of  no  value  to  them,  being  intended  for  another  satellite. 
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And  Dr.  Temple’s  vicious  servant,  Cinesthen,  had  conspired 
with  their  technicians  to  kill  the  scientific  party  and  rule 
the  whole  territory.  In  short,  Dr.  Temple  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  them  and  was  in  a  position  to  take  his  revenge. 

Now  for  the  twist  that  gives  our  story  its  dramatic, 
human  quality.  Dr.  Temple’s  true  greatness  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  he  took  no  revenge,  and  forgave  them  both 
for  the  wrong  they  had  done  him.  He  reunited  Dr.  Carey 
with  his  son.  By  his  order,  Altruel  restored  the  rocket-ship 
to  its  full  powers.  The  doctor  was  prevailed  upon  by  the 
grateful  men  to  return  to  earth  and  claim  credit  for  his 
discovery  regarding  Mars. 

But  no  one  will  reveal  the  particulars  of  Enonus,  since 
Earth  has  nothing  to  fear  from  its  inhabitants.  Dr.  Temple 
intends  in  the  future  to  confine  himself  to  the  physical  sci¬ 
ences,  with  no  more  work  on  the  social  conditions  outside 
the  earth.  He  has  now  earned  a  permanent  place  in  our 
hearts  as  a  great  man,  as  well  as  a  great  scientist. 

Among  the  Temples  and  Careys  perfect  harmony  now 
reigns,  especially  in  the  younger  generation.  Being  a  wise 
father,  John  Temple  wished  to  try  the  affections  of  Paul 
and  Barbara.  He,  therefore,  set  the  boy  the  dreariest  tasks 
in  his  laboratory  for  a  time,  watching  the  work  via  his 
Inter-room  Television.  Pleased  with  Paul’s  patient  charac¬ 
ter  and  encouraged  by  Barbara’s  offers  to  assist  in  the  work, 
he  has  given  the  couple  his  permission  to  marry.  Paul  will 
one  day  succeed  his  father  in  useful  scientific  research,  and 
Barbara’s  background  will  be  helpful  to  him. 

Thus,  the  entire  affair,  after  so  many  years,  has  ended 
well.  Credit  goes  to  the  fine  character  of  Dr.  Temple.  We 
all  extend  our  best  wishes  to  the  young  couple,  starting 
their  common  life  in  this  "brave  new  world.” 

And  now,  a  word  from  our  sponsor  .  .  . 
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Pre-Frost  Lament 

Marie  E .  Hingston,  ’56 

Between  the  fall  and  the  summer 
When  the  pollen’s  beginning  to  shower , 
Comes  a  bloom  in  the  field’s  vegetation 
That  is  known  as  the  ragweed  flower . 

I  smell  in  the  meadows  around  me 
And  everywhere  I  plod 
The  scent  of  the  weed  that  has  opened, 
And  the  fragrance  of  goldenrod . 

In  my  sorroiv  I  watch  my  comrades, 
Sharing  my  false  morose, 

Weak  Alice,  and  sneezing  Allegra, 

And  Edith  with  the  red,  red  nose . 

A  sudden  breeze  from  the  meadow, 

A  sudden  gust  from  the  field; 

In  my  nostrils  left  unguarded 
The  poison  is  unsealed . 

I  have  it  fast  in  my  sinus, 

In  my  rrT”-zone,  past  my  tongue; 

It’s  reached  its  goal — in  itch- control 
Of  the  center  of  my  lung. 

And  there  for  a  month  it  will  linger; 
Yes,  a  month  or  maybe  four, 

Till  the  weeds  shall  crumble  to  ruin 
And  the  ragweed  is  no  more. 
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James  Thurber: 
Humor  for  Our  T imes 


Grace  F .  Nut  tall,  ’56 


A  STUDY  of  the  stories  of  James  Thurber 
reveals  a  humorist  who,  through  his  sure  "grasp  of  confu¬ 
sion”,  amiably,  expertly,  and  raucously  mirrors  the  foibles 
of  our  times.  He,  himself,  has  said,  "The  Anatomy  of  Con¬ 
fusion  is  a  large  subject,”  and  perhaps  his  happy  success  in 
transferring  the  American  man  to  the  Middle-Aged  Man 
on  the  Flying  Trapeze  can  only  follow  a  kindly  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  complexities  which  dog  the  footsteps  of  our 
everyday  life. 

Thurber  first  became  acquainted  with  the  human  race 
on  December  first,  1894,  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  His  father 
was  a  rather  quiet,  gentle  man  whom  Thurber  has  immor¬ 
talized  in  his  word  portrait  "The  Gentleman  from  Indiana.” 
His  mother,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  delightfully  illogical 
type  who  is  the  subject  of  some  of  Thurber’s  funniest  inci¬ 
dents. 

At  Ohio  State  University  Thurber  became  a  very  close 
friend  of  Elliott  Nugent  and  later  collaborated  with  him  in 
writing  The  Male  Animal,  a  play  which  relates  the  story  of 
what  might  have  happened  had  they  remained  at  the  uni¬ 
versity.  He  left  college  to  become  a  code  clerk  for  the 
American  Embassy  during  World  War  I.  Soon  after  this, 
he  began  his  career  as  a  newspaper  man  with  the  Columbus 
Dispatch;  he  proceeded  eastward  to  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  and  later,  under  Harold  Ross,  he  became  managing 
editor  of  The  New  Yorker . 

This  was  not  the  type  of  work  that  appealed  to  Thurber 
and  he  finally  convinced  Ross  that  what  he  really  wanted 
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to  do  was  write.  He  began  working  with  E.  B.  White  on 
the  "Talk  of  the  Town”  section  and  together  they  turned 
out  material  that  today  is  gathered  by  a  whole  corps  of 
writers.  Mr.  Thurber  claims  that  White  really  taught  him 
how  to  write.  And  White  says  of  Thurber,  "Most  writers 
would  be  glad  to  settle  for  any  one  of  ten  of  Thurber ’s 
accomplishments/’ 

With  White  he  wrote  Is  Sex  Necessary?  closely  followed 
by  his  own  T he  Seal  in  the  Bedroom >  T he  Owl  in  the  Attic , 
and  My  Life  and  Hard  Times  which  Hemingway  classed  as 
"superior  to  the  autobiography  of  Henry  Adams.”  Since 
then  he  has  written  about  eight  books,  the  latest  of  these 
is  Thurber  Country ,  published  in  1953.  Many  of  these  books 
are  collections  of  stories  and  cartoons  first  published  in  The 
New  Yorker . 

According  to  one  authority,  Thurber  began  to  write  at 
ten  and  to  draw  at  fourteen.  Since  then,  the  question  has 
constantly  arisen:  is  he  more  famous  for  his  writings  or 
for  his  drawings?  These  line  sketches  are  difficult  to  classify. 
They  usually  include  a  mournful  looking  hound  which  was 
first  used  by  Thurber  for  balance  and  later  became  almost 
a  permanent  fixture.  And  they  all  contain  the  same  de¬ 
lightful,  unexpected  twist  of  humor.  For  example,  one 
cartoon  depicts  a  woman  bent  among  some  flowers  while 
another  explains  to  some  visitors,  "She  has  the  true  Emily 
Dickinson  spirit  except  that  she  gets  fed  up  occasionally.” 
Another  shows  a  seal  leaning  on  the  top  of  a  bed  in  which 
a  wife  is  angrily  saying  to  her  husband,  "All  right,  have  it 
your  way — you  heard  a  seal  bark.” 

Due  to  an  eye  injury  as  a  child,  James  Thurber  is  prac¬ 
tically  blind  and  his  drawing,  naturally,  is  very  limited. 
The  little  he  does  must  be  drawn  with  yellow  chalk  on  a 
large  piece  of  black  paper  and  only  at  certain  times.  While 
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discussing  the  problem  of  giving  up  drawing,  Mr.  Thurber 
gave  his  opinion  as  to  the  author  vs.  artist  controversy, 
"If  all  the  lines  of  what  I’ve  drawn  were  straightened  out, 
they  would  reach  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  I  drew  just  for 
relaxation,  in  between  writing.” 

Due  to  his  phenomenal  memory,  he  can  write  almost  a 
complete  story  in  his  mind.  When  his  sight  was  failing,  one 
adjustment  that  he  found  necessary  was  the  shift  from 
"being  an  eye  writer  to  being  an  ear  writer.”  However, 
whether  he  is  an  ear  or  an  eye  writer  he  achieves  the  same 
wonderful  effects. 

There  are  no  definite  distinctions  in  Mr.  Thurber’s  humor. 
One  type  blends  into  another.  Despite  this  characteristic,  I 
think  they  can  be  classed  generally  according  to  their  effects. 
At  times  his  quiet  humor  assumes  the  proportions  of  hilarity, 
yet  he  can  easily  mute  it  into  a  pathetic  and  appealing  por¬ 
trait,  or  he  can  use  it  to  sound  an  ironical  note. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  first  type  is  seen  in 
the  incomparable  anecdote,  "The  Night  the  Bed  Fell”,  a 
scene  of  wild  confusion  occasioned  by  several  bewildering 
misconceptions.  Similar  tales  of  chaos  are  to  be  found  in 
"The  Day  the  Dam  Broke”  and  "The  Night  the  Ghost 
Got  In.” 

Halfway  between  this  class  and  the  second  lies  "The 
Secret  Life  of  Walter  Mitty,”  the  picture  of  a  henpecked 
man  who  remains  in  his  own  world,  "Walter  Mitty  the  Un¬ 
defeated,  inscrutable  to  the  last.”  "The  Departure  of  Emma 
Inch”  is  a  simple,  tragic  picture  wrapped  up  in  an  old  bull- 
terrier.  The  author’s  ability  to  invoke  pathos  is  seen  in  his 
use  of  detail. 


Since  his  work  is  a  reflection  of  our  times,  there  is  a  touch 
of  irony  in  many  of  his  stories.  His  latest  collection,  "A 
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Final  Note  on  Chandra  Bell,”  is  a  brilliant  sideswipe  of  the 
current  fashion  of  literary  obscurity. 

Two  other  types  which  cut  across  these  three  classifica¬ 
tions  are  to  be  found  in  Fables  For  Our  Time  and  The  Thir¬ 
teen  Clocks.  The  first  contains  illustrated  fables  with  such 
morals  as:  "little  girls  aren’t  so  easy  to  fool  nowadays”  or 
"the  male  was  made  to  lie  and  roam,  but  a  woman’s  place 
is  in  the  home.”  The  second  book  is  a  fairy  tale  described  on 
the  jacket  as  "beautiful,  comic,  philosophical,  and  cheery.” 
But  there  is  only  one  way  to  capture  the  true  Thurber  spirit 
— read  him! 

Harvey  Breit  says  that  James  Thurber ’s  "compassionate 
satire  and  timely  fables  .  .  .  have  made  him  America’s  most 
subtle  and  gifted  humorist.”  This  is  a  large  claim.  Let  us 
examine  the  reasons  for  it. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  factor  is  found  in  the  word  "com¬ 
passionate.”  Thurber  once  said,  "The  human  species  is  both 
horrible  and  wonderful.  ...  I  wouldn’t  draw  them  in  car¬ 
toons  if  I  didn’t  think  they  were  horrible  and  I  wouldn’t 
write  about  them  if  I  didn’t  think  they  were  wonderful.” 
Thus,  however  ironic  his  characters  may  seem  they  are 
never  held  up  for  ridicule. 

In  characterization  he  passes  the  second  test  of  an  artist, 
his  people  always  stand  out  as  real  and  memorable.  With 
a  few  sentences  he  can  deftly  crystallize  for  us  his  grand¬ 
father  who  still  fights  the  Civil  War  on  occasion.  In  a 
longer  portrait  he  can  expertly  build  up  a  complete  picture 
with  his  mastery  of  dialogue.  He  has  the  ability  to  project 
the  hesitations  and  evasions  of  an  uncomfortable  moment 
or  the  wild  confusion  of  a  foolish  one. 

His  narratives  follow  no  pattern,  and  many  of  his  famous 
characters  are  first  introduced  by  way  of  digression.  His 
stories  are  never  long,  but  they  usually  have  an  uncanny 
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resemblance  to  one’s  personal  reactions  to  similar  experi¬ 
ences.  They  are  capable  of  reaching  practically  every  emo¬ 
tion,  thereby  adding  universality  to  his  range. 

Does  Thurber  have  a  message?  Not  in  the  sense  of  Sinclair 
Lewis,  for  Thurber  is  caught  in  the  same  perplexities  as  his 
people. 

But  as  T.  S.  Eliot  has  said  of  Thurber: 

It  is  a  form  of  humor  which  is  also  a  way  of  saying  something 
serious.  There  is  a  criticism  of  life  at  the  bottom  of  it.  It  is  serious 
and  even  somber.  Unlike  so  much  humor,  it  is  not  merely  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  manners — that  is,  of  the  superficial  aspects  of  society  at  a 
given  moment — but  something  more  profound.  His  writings  and 
also  his  illustrations  are  capable  of  surviving  the  immediate  en¬ 
vironment  and  time  out  of  which  they  sprung.  To  some  extent, 
they  will  be  a  document  of  the  age  they  belong  to. 

There  is  something  else  of  importance  in  Thurber’s 
humor,  he  is  funny!  He  is  a  craftsman  at  making  the  im¬ 
possible  seem  more  than  probable.  It  is  inadvisable  to  be  alone 
with  a  book  of  Thurber  for  the  desire  to  share  him  is  over¬ 
powering.  Thurber  devotees  become  insufferable.  They  are 
marked  by  eyes  that  are  red  from  laughing  and  a  certain 
inability  to  recover  their  breath  before  another  anecdote  is 
recalled.  His  work  could  only  be  a  product  of  this  age,  but 
he  has  lifted  our  "terrible,  fearful  times”  to  the  vantage 
point  of  humor  where  he  will  endure  as  long  as  people  can 
laugh. 
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The  Bubble 

Grace  F .  Nut  tall,  y56 

Gaily  dancing  through  the  air 
Rainbow -tinted,  crystal  clear, 
Bouncing  higher  in  the  blue 
T hen  it  bursts  and  youth  is  through . 


German  Stories  and  Tales.  Edited  by  Robert  Pick.  New 

York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1954. 

The  first  of  a  promising  series  of  fine  literature,  German 
Stories  and  T ales  has  already  been  followed  by  Spanish  Stories 
and  Tales,  while  a  French  counterpart  is  yet  to  come.  Five 
comparatively  long  stories  and  thirteen  shorter  ones  make  up 
this  volume. 

Although  each  story  is  distinctly  individual,  the  same  re¬ 
freshing  simplicity  and  sympathetic  presentation  of  human 
nature  marks  them  all  as  truly  German  and  truly  good  read¬ 
ing.  Some  are  classics,  many  are  well-known  favorites,  a  few 
are  published  here  for  the  first  time. 

"Youth,  Beautiful  Youth”  by  Herman  Hesse  and  "The 
Message  That  Failed”  by  Moritz  Heimann  typify  a  class  of 
German  writing  that  presents  the  transition  of  youth  from 
overconfident  innocence  to  responsible  maturity. 

Irony  often  enters  German  literature.  Thomas  Mann’s 
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"Death  in  Venice”  uses  it  in  moralizing  while  Franz  Kafka  in 
"The  Metamorphosis”  weaves  it  into  his  fantastic  calamity 
of  a  man  becoming  a  monstrous  insect  that  shrivels  and  dies 
just  as  his  sister  enters  maturity.  The  irony  of  mistaken  in¬ 
formation  improving  a  man’s  entire  philosophy  of  life  is  the 
essence  of  Hebei’s  "Kannitverstan”. 

Adalbert  Stifter  creates  the  traditional  German  fairy-tale 
atmosphere  in  his  "Rock  Crystal”,  a  pretty  and  appealing 
story  of  two  little  children  and  their  near-miraculous  rescue 
after  an  Alpine  snowstorm.  "Cardiac  Suture”  by  Ernst 
Weiss  provides  operating-room  drama.  Schnitzler’s  familiar 
tale  of  "The  Bachelor’s  Death”  is  always  popular. 

All  of  these  tales  are  artistically  told;  they  lead  the  reader 
to  a  climax  but  leave  only  suggestive  guides  to  a  conclusion. 
This  is  an  ideal  collection  of  stimulating  and  pleasant  reading. 
With  its  companion  volumes,  it  would  be  a  worthwhile  addi¬ 
tion  to  any  library  of  good  literature. 

Rosemary  A.  Donohue  ’5  5 

The  Go-Between.  Leslie  Poles  Hartley.  New  York:  Alfred 

A.  Knopf,  1954. 

At  the  "go-between”  age  of  thirteen,  sensitive  and  emo¬ 
tional  Leo  Colston  unwittingly  becomes  a  literal  go-between 
in  a  secret  love  affair  between  a  village  farmer  and  the  sister 
of  a  well-to-do  school  chum  at  whose  home  he  is  visiting. 
Leo  adores  "the  Maid  Marion”  and  sees  in  her  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  all  his  youthful  ideals  of  beauty  and  goodness.  Dis¬ 
covery  of  the  true  nature  of  the  supposed  business  messages 
he  has  been  delivering  for  her  plunges  him  too  abruptly  from 
childhood  dreams  to  adult  reality.  His  whole  world  crumbles 
with  his  idol;  he  recovers  after  complete  collapse,  but  cannot 
bring  himself  to  recall  the  events  of  that  summer  until  fifty 
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years  later,  from  the  vantage  point  of  which  this  story  is 
told. 

The  major  appeal  of  Leo’s  story  lies  in  the  charming  and 
sympathetic  presentation  of  an  adolescent’s  intimate  re¬ 
actions  and  impressions.  Like  many  such  boys,  Leo  is  too 
much  and  too  seriously  the  center  of  his  own  attention;  he 
revels  in  little  personal  successes  and  magnifies  failures  to 
disastrous  proportions. 

Mr.  Hartley’s  masterful  style  creates  an  absorbing  story 
of  a  typically  English  schoolboy  in  an  authentic  rural  English 
setting.  It  makes  no  pretense  to  greatness,  but  simplicity  of 
plot  and  artistry  of  presentation  make  it  a  neat  little  gem  of 
writing. 

Rosemary  A.  Donohue  ’) 5 

Of  Whales  and  Men.  R.  B.  Robertson,  New  York:  Alfred 

A.  Knopf,  1954. 

Although  the  great  days  of  the  whaling  era  during  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  are  over,  and  New 
Bedford  and  Nantucket  are  no  longer  the  key  centers,  still 
the  whaling  industry  goes  on,  for  modern  science  has  found 
new  and  valuable  uses  for  the  products  derived  from  this 
mammal.  Margerine,  soap,  glycerine,  fertilizer  and  vitamin 
pills  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  things  which  are  now  being 
made  from  raw  whale  matter. 

R.  B.  Robertson,  a  Scottish  psychiatrist,  was  interested 
enough  in  the  industry  and  the  men  who  engage  in  it  to  ac¬ 
company  a  whaling  expedition  to  the  South  Atlantic.  In 
this  book  he  records  the  experiences  and  impressions  derived 
from  that  voyage. 

The  author  believes  that  most  whalemen  are  psychopaths, 
that  they  are  not  at  home  in  modern  society,  and  so  they 
utilize  their  peculiar  talents  in  an  occupation  which  removes 
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them  from  organized  society  for  months  at  a  time.  His  in¬ 
teresting  theory  is  supported  with  information  obtained  from 
interviews  with  the  whalemen. 

Whether  this  book  is  read  to  gain  insight  into  the  personal¬ 
ities  of  men  engaged  in  a  dangerous  and  unusual  occupation, 
or  merely  to  explore  a  little-known  field  of  human  activity, 
the  interesting  and  informative  account  is  sure  to  capture  the 
reader’s  attention.  Ann  T .  Flynn  9  56 

The  Eternal  Smile  and  Other  Stories .  Par  Lagerkvist.  New 

York:  Random  House  Inc.,  1954. 

This  representative  collection  of  the  shorter  prose  of  Par 
Lagerkvist  ably  illustrates  the  literary  power  and  philosophic 
thought  of  the  man  who  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature  in  1951.  Although  in  many  ways,  he  is  the  true 
child  of  his  Swedish  heritage,  Lagerkvist  is  in  a  larger  and 
truer  sense  a  universal  spirit  who  has  penetrated  the  great 
and  puzzling  area  of  human  experience.  His  style  is  bold  and 
taut,  and  filled  with  the  powerful  symbolism  resulting  from 
the  core  of  reality  that  surges  beneath  the  surface  fantasy. 

"The  Eternal  Smile”,  the  title  story,  embodies  Lagerkvist’s 
creation  of  a  representative  humanity.  In  a  sense,  it  is  his 
divine  comedy,  although  it  lacks  the  meticulous  gradations 
of  Dante’s  hierarchy. 

That  Lagerkvist  has  gained  renown  in  his  own  country 
as  poet  and  dramatist  is  readily  understandable  from  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  emotion  and  experience  contained  in  these  short 
stories.  During  the  thirties  the  dramatic  production  of  "The 
Hangman”,  a  profound  study  of  the  nature  of  evil  as  well 
as  an  attack  on  European  totalitarianism,  was  a  high  point  of 
the  Scandinavian  theater. 

The  Eternal  Smile  and  Other  Stories  is  a  provocative  and 
occasionally  strange  volume,  but  it  bears  witness  to  the  tragic 
genius  of  Par  Lagerkvist.  Claire  DeLay  9 5  5 
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The  Last  of  the  Fathers .  Thomas  Merton.  New  York:  Har- 
court,  Brace  and  Company,  1954. 

Thomas  Merton’s  latest  book,  The  Last  of  the  Fathers  is 
perhaps  best  described  as  "startling”;  not,  however,  as  any 
outstanding  literary  achievement,  but  rather  as  an  unex¬ 
pected  disappointment.  The  subject  of  the  book  is  St.  Ber¬ 
nard,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  biography,  there  is  en¬ 
closed  Pope  Pius  XI’s  encyclical  entitled  "Doctor  Melliflous”, 
which  is  a  proclamation  of  St.  Bernard’s  magnificent  imprint 
on  the  history  of  the  Church.  Had  Merton  given  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  saint’s  life  and  spent  less  time  in  ex¬ 
claiming  over  its  fulness,  then  the  book  would  have  been, 
without  a  doubt,  appealing  to  the  end,  for  it  is  written  with 
the  author’s  usual  fluidity  of  style.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
only  a  smattering  of  St.  Bernard’s  life  which  is  followed  by  a 
brief  glimpse  of  his  writings.  This,  in  turn,  is  succeeded  by  a 
detailed  resume  of  the  previously  mentioned  encyclical.  This 
last  seems  completely  unnecessary  because  the  encyclical  it¬ 
self  is  presented  directly  afterward  and  is  quite  easily  under¬ 
stood  without  previous  explanation. 

The  over-all  result  is  that  no  complete  picture  is  projected 
and  the  reader’s  appetite  is  whetted  only  to  die  of  hunger.  If 
this  was  to  be  Thomas  Merton’s  latest  method  of  handling  his 
material  it  had  best  be  put  aside,  for  although  it  entices  at 
the  beginning,  it  is  quite  unsatisfactory  at  the  end. 

Cecilia  Cooper  ’57 

Life  With  the  Met .  Helen  Noble.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons,  1954. 

Helen  Noble’s  timid  entrance  into  the  inner  sanctum  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  as  a  technical  department 
member  marked  the  beginning  of  a  fascinating  career  punc- 
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tuated  by  the  spirited  personalities  of  such  great  singers  as 
Farrar,  Ponselle,  Bori,  Lily  Pons,  Kirsten  Flagstad  and  others. 

Many  anecdotes  in  Mrs.  Noble’s  volume  support  the 
popular  theory  regarding  the  sensitivity  of  the  artistic  tem¬ 
perament.  However,  it  would  seem  that  an  overabundance 
of  temperament  extended  from  the  great  stage  to  manager 
Ziegler’s  office,  to  press  representatives  and  down  to  door 
guardians. 

Mrs.  Noble’s  efficiency  and  tact  quickly  won  for  her  the 
position  of  secretary  to  Edward  Ziegler,  "the  boss”,  and 
thirty  years  of  happiness  as  an  intimate  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  family.  The  joy  of  witnessing  the  discovery  of 
singers  such  as  Flagstad  and  the  heartbreak  accompanying 
the  permanent  departure  of  a  prima  donna  were  part  of  a 
day’s  work  in  the  author’s  life.  Confusion  and  dust  were  also 
important,  if  not  wanted,  elements  dominating  many  office 
scenes  owing  to  the  Met’s  meagre  budget. 

Although  not  formally  dedicated  to  Edward  Ziegler,  the 
book  is  constructed  around  the  memory  of  his  achievements 
with  the  Met.  In  addition  to  humor,  a  spirit  of  devotion  and 
love  of  vocation  permeates  the  author’s  sentences  and  lends 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  book. 

Suzanne  E.  Sylvester  9 5  5 

The  Web  of  Subversion .  By  James  Burnham.  New  York: 

The  John  Day  Company,  1954. 

Many  books  have  been  written  denouncing  Communism 
and  its  exponents.  Not  the  least  among  them  is  James  Burn¬ 
ham’s  latest  report  on  the  underground  networks  in  the 
United  States  government.  Mr.  Burnham  attempted  a  gar¬ 
gantuan  task.  His  is  the  first  book  to  present  a  reasonably 
complete  and  coherent  picture  of  Communist  subversion 
from  the  city  factory  to  the  top  departments  of  the  White 
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House.  Long  hours  of  reading  testimony,  of  searching  rec¬ 
ords,  and  of  piecing  together  disconnected  statements  have 
resulted  in  a  portrait  of  the  insidious  "web  of  subversion.” 
The  portrait  should  be  of  vital  interest  to  all  enemies  of  Com¬ 
munism. 

The  author  traces  the  growth  of  Communism  from  the 
early  thirties,  showing  the  departments  of  government  and 
the  individuals  in  the  government  who  have  been  or  still  are 
tainted  by  its  presence.  The  infiltration  is  systematically  fol¬ 
lowed  through  the  depression  agencies,  wartime  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  into  the  present  agencies  of  our  government. 

The  careers  of  men  such  as  Harold  Glasser,  Henry  H.  Col¬ 
lins,  Jr.,  and  Nathan  "Greg”  Silvermaster  are  outlined  by 
Burnham  as  he  shows  how  each  helped  the  other  to  secure 
profitable  employment  and  to  advance  steadily  up  the  ladder 
to  important  government  posts.  Burnham,  minus  hysteria, 
shows  how  the  situation  arose  and  suggests  possible  solutions. 

One  problem  which  occupies  much  of  Mr.  Burnham’s  book 
is  the  abusive  treatment  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  privilege. 
(He  seems  to  think  that  it  could  be  repealed  reasonably.) 

Although  the  book  is  carefully  and  systematically  pre¬ 
sented,  it  lacks  the  readability  of  Whittaker  Chambers’ 
Witness.  For  this  reason,  it  seems  possible  that  many  of  the 
implications  of  Mr.  Burnham’s  findings  will,  unfortunately, 
be  lost  to  the  American  public  for  whose  benefit  and  educa¬ 
tion  he  undertook  the  study  and  report  of  the  Communist 
underground. 

Marie  E.  Hingston,  ’56 
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Mary,  Queen  of 
Emmanuel 


Ann  Flynn,  A  6 


A  thousand  echoes  of  your  name 
resound  throughout  our  halls. 

The  drapes  and  paintings 
tinted  with  so  rich  a  blue 
That  your  pulsating  warmth 
penetrates  through  heavy  folds. 

The  rhythm  of  your  life  is  beaten  out 
In  every  faltering  step  we  take 
in  imitation. 

And  then,  we  meet  you  face  to  face 
On  the  rear-hidden  stairs, 

With  arms  outstretched  to  circle  us 
In  captured  ecstasy  of  love. 


Mary 

Woman 

To  an  unparalleled  degree,  Mary  is  universal;  her  life  and 
personality  are  as  pertinent  to  the  events  of  the  twentieth 
century  as  they  were  to  the  age  in  which  she  lived.  She 
is  vital,  feminine,  personal. 

Mary  lived,  and  loved,  and  died  as  creatures  have  done 
since  the  era  of  the  first  man  and  woman.  To  these  basic 
characteristics  of  human  existence  she  added  something 
extraordinary,  something  glorified  with  the  supernatural. 
Yet  she  does  not  belong  properly  on  an  elevated,  distant 
pedestal;  she  is  too  much  the  woman  of  flesh  and  blood  for 
that. 

Mary  is  the  woman  who  has  captivated  the  heart  and  the 
imagination  of  the  world  since  the  earliest  days  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  Knights  who  glorified  in  warfare  bowed  before  her 
serenity;  poets  who  scorn  her  religious  significance  praise 
her  beauty;  nations  that  boast  of  their  power  seek  her  guid¬ 
ance.  Only  a  woman  who  utilized  her  particular  privileges 
with  special  dignity,  and  not  a  mere  statue,  could  inspire 
such  admiration  and  devotion. 

Most  important,  Mary  is  the  Mother  of  God  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  Mother  of  mankind.  Proceeding  from  this  is 
the  intensely  personal  relationship  between  two  individuals 
that  begins  with  the  simple  prayers  of  childhood  and  soars 
upward  through  some  of  the  loftiest  thought  in  any  lan- 
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guage:  from  "Lovely  lady,  dressed  in  blue”  to  the  Dantean 
symbol  of  the  Mystical  Rose. 

Passivity  holds  no  place  in  Mary’s  personality.  Only  a 
young  woman  of  mature  and  dynamic  character  could  have 
offered  herself  unreservedly  to  the  unknown  and  awesome 
role  of  the  Mother  of  Divinity.  That  she  superbly  enacted 
her  part  in  the  magnificent  drama  unfolding  around  her  is 
undeniable.  Her  talent  for  knowing  the  proper  thing  to 
say  and  to  do  on  every  occasion — as  at  the  marriage  feast  in 
Cana — and  her  ability  to  be  where  she  was  needed  most 
urgently — as  at  the  Crucifixion — still  constitute  a  great  part 
of  her  charm  in  this  modern  world. 

She  is  truly  the  realization  of  the  ideal  woman. 

Claire  DeLay,  ’5  5 


Statue 

A  figure  shaped  in  marble  is,  at  best,  reticent;  at  worst, 
inaccessible.  The  sheerly  clear,  chaste  lines  attract,  but  the 
adamantine  substance  erects  a  barrier  from  behind  which  we 
gaze  reverentially  at  distant  beauty. 

Qualifications  such  as  these  are  applicable  to  mediocre  art 
work:  true  beauty  is  able  to  overcome  this  barrier  and  tran¬ 
scend  the  material  out  of  which  the  representation  is 
fashioned.  A  masterpiece  such  as  Michelangelo’s  "Pieta,” 
can  project  itself  out  of  the  marble  and  become  incarnate 
in  our  imagination  as  a  vital  symbol  of  sorrowing  mother¬ 
hood. 

The  Blessed  Virgin  as  depicted  by  most  sculptors,  artists, 
and  writers  is  handicapped  by  distinct  disadvantages,  the 
temporal  and  spatial  elements  which  separate  earth 
from  heaven.  The  artist  is  only  too  prone  to  forget  that 
Mary  was  alive  and  human  even  as  we,  during  her  tenure  on 
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earth.  Artists  such  as  these  have  thrown  a  marble  cloak 
over  the  Blessed  Mother. 

That  Mary  is  able  to  rise  above  such  representation  and 
project  the  reality  of  her  goodness  in  our  minds  is  indicative 
of  her  true  nature  as  the  epitome  of  human  worthiness. 

On  one  extreme,  we  have  this  marble  Mary;  on  the  other, 
the  chiffon  Mary.  This  particular  school  depicts  Mary  as 
all  sweetness  and  light.  A  mist  of  spun  sugar  envelops  and 
encompasses  her.  A  sickening  satiety  like  this  perhaps  finds 
a  response  in  our  senses,  just  as  marble  does  in  our  intellects, 
but  nevertheless,  it  cloys. 

The  genuine  representation  lies  somewhere  between  these 
two  extremes.  There  is  a  mean  which  we  must  find  if  we 
are  to  portray  the  true  Mary.  Since  she  is  a  mystical  union 
of  earth  with  heaven,  only  the  true  artist  who  works  with 
the  materials  of  humility  and  love  can  hope  to  approach 
the  reality  of  the  woman  called  Mary. 

Ann  Flynn,  ’56 


Composite 

Somebody  at  sometime  or  other  is  always  calling  for  a 
campaign  to  remedy  this  or  that  situation  which  has  become 
intolerable.  We  have  "Clean-Up  Week,”  and  "Brother¬ 
hood  Week,”  and  several  others  in  a  similar  vein.  I  should 
like  to  start  a  campaign  of  my  own:  a  campaign  to  clear  up 
muddled  minds.  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  is  not  just  a 
statue  of  wood,  or  stone,  or  plaster,  that  regards  the  world 
through  cold,  carven  eyes  from  the  inaccessible  heights  of 
a  pedestal.  Mary  was  a  woman  before  she  could  be  a  statue; 
the  statue  is  only  the  reproduction  of  a  living  personage. 
It  was  meant  to  represent  her,  not  replace  her.  You  cannot 
open  the  well-springs  of  your  heart  to  it.  Statues  are  re- 
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mote;  they  are  out  of  the  way,  enclosed  by  doors,  and  locks, 
and  distance.  But  Mary  is  always  as  close  as  a  whispered 
prayer  in  a  moment  of  tribulation. 

Mary,  the  woman,  is  not  detached  as  Mary,  the  statue, 
is.  She  knows  all  the  problems  and  failings  of  human  nature 
without  experiencing  them.  Why  shouldn’t  she?  People  for 
centuries  have  been  coming  to  her  with  their  shabby,  little 
lives  all  tied  up  in  knots,  and  Mary  has  untied  them  all.  She 
is  the  "Cause  of  our  Joy,”  because  we  are  overwhelmed  by 
the  realization  that  a  human  being,  like  ourselves,  could  at¬ 
tain  the  heights  of  such  sanctity;  "Tower  of  Ivory,”  the 
pillar  of  infinite  and  ultimate  purity;  "Ark  of  the  Coven¬ 
ant,”  the  Mother  of  God.  It  is  no  wonder  the  Church  re¬ 
serves  its  most  beautiful  poetry  for  the  prayers  to  Our  Lady. 

And,  so,  the  statues  are  there  in  the  churches;  various 
sizes,  various  titles,  but  the  woman  is  the  same.  You  can 
call  to  her,  speak  to  her.  She  will  listen.  She  is  there.  She 
is  not  too  busy  to  help  you.  She  must  help  you,  because  you 
are  her  child.  But  Mary  is  not  just  there,  imprisoned  in  a 
two-feet-high  statue  of  molded  clay.  She  is  ever  before 
our  eyes,  our  ideal.  Her  face  is  not  shadowed  by  the  lambent 
flickering  of  votive  lights,  but  illumined  by  the  piercing, 
blinding  light  of  the  truth  of  the  Eternal  King. 

Church  buildings  will  crumble,  shrines  will  totter,  and 
statues  will  decay.  They  are  of  the  world  and  the  world 
will  one  day  die.  Will  we  follow  the  statues  of  Mary  to  the 
rubble,  or  will  we  follow  Mary,  the  Woman,  the  Mother  of 
God,  to  the  only  end  to  which  that  path  can  lead — the 
throne  of  God? 

Jean  McDonald,  ’56 
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Neap  Tide 

Barbara  L.  Derby,  ’56 
Neap  tide, 

Lady,  lost  we  languish 

Not  covering,  not  concealing 

The  mudlands,  lewd  lowlands. 

The  waning  waters  withdraw; 

Men’s  souls  sin-marred 
Reveal  unrelieved  ugliness. 

Why  waits  the  world,  wastes  the  world 
God-forsaking,  forgetting  His  goodness? 
Celestial  spheres,  creation  conjoined, 

Shall  stem  the  ebb,  stop  self-destruction, 
If  the  Moon,  mirroring  perfection, 
Manipulate,  manoeuver,  Sun,  Moon, 
earth  in  harmony. 

Then  speeding,  spilling,  splashing 
Pour  the  springs. 
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Spain's  First  Marian  Poet 

Eleanor  M.  Surprenant,  ’56 

During  this  year  dedicated  to  Mary,  we  have 
been  reminded  time  and  again  of  Our  Lady  and  her  Divine 
Son.  We  have  investigated,  studied,  listened,  and  read  about 
her  and  her  influence  on  the  lives  of  American  people.  We 
have  seen  Mary  in  art,  in  literature,  in  architecture,  in  music, 
and  in  the  liturgy.  All  this  has  been  most  inspiring,  and  a 
source  of  spiritual  profit  to  us.  But  most  of  it  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  it  affects  ourselves — always  in  the  light  of  our  own 
culture.  It  is  interesting  to  view  Mary  in  another  country, 
in  another  literature,  in  the  minds  of  another  people.  I  refer 
to  Spain,  and  more  specifically  to  Gonzalo  de  Berceo,  the 
first  Spanish  poet  whom  we  know  by  name,  who  lived  in  the 
early  thirteenth  century. 

We  know  little  about  him,  who  is  sometimes  called 
"Father  of  Spanish  Poetry,”  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  devout  priest  with  a  very  strong  love  and  devotion  to  Our 
Lady.  This  we  discover  upon  reading  his  poetry,  most  of  all 
his  masterpiece,  Los  Milagros  de  Nuestra  Senora  ( Miracles  of 
Our  Lady) .  The  work  contains  twenty-five  poems,  each 
relating  a  miracle  of  "la  Gloriosa.”  Some  are  legendary; 
some  have  appeared  in  other  literatures  and  fields  of  art 
through  the  centuries,  and  some  are  peculiar  to  Spain. 

The  poet,  initiator  of  a  particular  school  of  poetry  called 
"Mester  de  Clerecia”  (The  Art  of  the  Clerics) ,  treats  of  the 
sinner  in  order  to  depict  Our  Lady’s  kind,  intercessory 
power,  and  her  mercy  toward  those  who  truly  love  her  and 
are  devoted  to  her.  In  one  of  those  "milagros”  peculiar  to 
Spanish  legend,  "La  Casulla  de  San  Ildefonso”  ("The  Chas¬ 
uble  of  Saint  Udefonse”) ,  Our  Lady  rewards  her  devoted 
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servant  for  inaugurating  a  special  feast  in  her  honor  on  the 
eighteenth  of  December,  the  feast  of  the  Expectation  of  Our 
Blessed  Mother,  which  is  still  celebrated  by  the  Church.  She 
gives  the  saint  a  precious  chasuble,  woven  by  the  angels, 
thus  making  the  feast  even  more  beautiful,  and  expressing 
her  wish  for  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church,  so  symbolic  in  itself. 

The  most  significant  part  of  Berceo’s  work,  however,  is 
the  allegorical  prologue  of  this  masterpiece  written  in  honor 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  is  filled  with  the  lovely  symbols  by 
which  we  refer  to  Mary  even  today  and  which  we  note  in 
her  various  litanies.  He  calls  her  "Star  of  the  Sea,”  "Queen 
of  Heaven,”  "Temple  of  Jesus  Christ,”  "Gideon’s  Fleece.” 
For  him  she  is  "David’s  Sling,”  a  figure  which  signifies  that 
Jesus  comes  to  us  through  Mary  (as  Jesus  is  sometimes 
symbolized  by  "David’s  Stone”) .  She  is  the  "Fountain  from 
which  we  drink,”  "Harbor  to  which  we  run,”  "Gate  of 
Heaven”  which  she  herself  opens  to  let  us  enter.  Rightly  too 
is  she  named  "Sion,”  and  "Watch  Tower” — our  protection, 
as  well  as  "Throne  of  Solomon.” 

Somehow  when  we  think  of  Spain,  we  think  of  it  as 
Our  Lady’s  land,  a  nation  spiritually  unified  and  held  to¬ 
gether  by  the  hand  of  the  Mother  of  God.  And  so  it  is,  in 
spite  of  the  wars,  communist  influence,  and  political  dis¬ 
turbances  which  it  has  suffered.  These  things  have  affected 
its  religious  life  to  some  extent,  deepened  it,  perhaps.  The 
number  of  people  who  attend  daily  Mass  is  astounding. 
Churches  are  always  crowded.  And  above  all,  the  rosary 
time  is  not  only  a  gathering  of  pious,  elderly  ladies,  but  of 
devout  young  people  as  well!  Such  devotion  and  closeness 
to  Mary  has  always  been  part  of  the  spiritual  heritage  of 
Spain.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  in  the  early  thir¬ 
teenth  century  a  manifestation  of  a  very  definite  belief  in 
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Our  Lady’s  Immaculate  Conception,  in  that  dogma  which 
was  not  formally  proclaimed  such  until  1854.  Berceo  gives 
us  these  very  beautiful  lines,  declaring  Mary’s  sinlessness: 

Ella  es  la  palomba  de  fiel  bien  esmerada, 

En  qui  non  cae  ira,  sienpre  esta  pagada. 

(She  is  the  spotless  dove 

On  whom  God’s  wrath  lies  not — nor  ever  has.) 


Crystal  Fountain 

Grace  F.  Nuttall,  ’56 

A  garden  verdant, 

Tiny  buds  thrusting 
Eager  buds, 

With  divergent  winds 
Twisting  youthful  stalks, 
Finds  blossom-blooming 
Power  in  a  sparkling 
Stream  of  grace. 
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In  the  Year  of  Our  Lady 


Edith  A.  Beauchamp ,  y5  5 

In  the  anxiety  of  our  age  we  fled  to  Thee, 
O  Mary; 

Over  the  costumed  goods  we  found 
And  in  an  instant  delighted  in — 

Your  mantle  cast  a  shadow. 

And  in  our  hearts  your  quiet,  ceaseless 
voice, 

"In  these  you  shall  not  rest, 

In  these  you  shall  not  rest; 

In  these  you  shall  not  rest.” 

We  left  them  and  fled  to  Thee.  Leaving 
We  brought  with  us  remnants  of  the  old 
desires, 

Attachments,  phantasies,  dreams,  living 
To  live  in  a  world  within  us,  these  remained 
As  matter  mingled  with  that  which  is 
material. 

We  accepted  your  love,  yet  unwilled  to  do 
those 

Things  which  would  keep  it, 

Fearing  the  duplicate  implication  of  the  in¬ 
decisive  movement, 

An  even  greater  fear  of  the  positive  step 
Led  us  to  sit  still, 

We  could  not  come  as  children. 
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Form  unknown 
Unacknowledged 

! 

Unadmitted 
Complex  form 
Whose  soul 
Is  Principal 
Is  Prime. 

Form  rooted  in  Justice 
Denied  power 
Actless 

Actless  in  full  act 
Turning 
Turning  always 
Out  from  the  Center. 

From  a  knowledge  that  would  be  devoid  of  Love 
Keep  us,  O  Maid  of  Jerusalem; 

From  bonds  breeding  the  solitude  which  is  to  be  unknown  of  God 
Keep  us,  O  Maid  of  Jerusalem; 

In  our  most  voiced  and  voiceless  need 
Hear  us,  O  Maid  of  Jerusalem. 

You  are  all  beautiful,  O  Mary, 

All  beauty  is  in  Thee, 

Full  of  Grace  art  thou 

And  I  will  come  through  Thee. 
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The  Pilgrimage 

Marie  E.  Hingston,  ’56 

The  gray  skies  blended  with  the  rolling  sea, 
and  she  could  feel  the  dampness  uncurling  her  long  hair. 
The  other  passengers  had  left  the  decks  a  long  time  ago,  but 
she  didn’t  want  to  go  back  to  the  cabin  yet.  Stelle  was 
probably  still  up  and  she  wasn’t  in  the  mood  for  talking — 
anyway,  not  to  Stelle.  She  pulled  the  camel-hair  coat  tighter 
about  her,  stared  at  the  waves  that  slapped  the  side  of  the 
ship.  She  could  feel  the  deck  beginning  to  roll  under  her 
but  the  salt  spray  and  clean  air  made  her  feel  alive  again. 

She  was  enjoying  the  trip  even  though  the  crossing  was 
almost  over,  and  she  was  anxious  to  tour  Europe.  If  only 
Stelle  wouldn’t  insist  on  spending  all  their  time  at  the 
shrines.  She  wanted  to  see  the  cities — London,  Venice,  and 
Paris.  Oh,  she  ached  to  see  Paris  .  .  .  even  if  it  wasn’t  spring. 
She  wanted  to  visit  the  little  cafes  there,  and  drink  French 
wine  and  maybe  meet  someone  who — . 

"Hello  there!”  She  turned,  startled.  "Aren’t  you  afraid 
of  being  washed  overboard?  There’s  a  bad  storm  coming, 
you  know.”  There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  grey  eyes  as  he  spoke 
that  Ginny  liked  instantly. 

"Well,  I  was  considering  going  back  to  the  cabin — while 
I  could  still  make  it.”  She  hoped  that  her  answer  hadn’t 
sounded  too  much  like  a  brush-off. 

"Perhaps,”  and  the  twinkle  returned,  "if  you  told  me  your 
name,  then  I  could  properly  offer  you  my  arm  for  support.” 

"I’m  Regina  Ashton — but  Ginny  most  of  the  time.” 

"And  I’m  Dave  Sheridan.”  They  shook  hands,  laughing  at 
their  formality.  "Where’s  your  cabin?” 
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"B  deck — 4  B.” 

"Fm  on  B  deck  too.  1 5  B.  It’s  strange  I  never  saw  you 
before  last  night.  Have  you  been  hiding  ?” 

"No.  Maybe  you  just  haven’t  been  in  the  right  places.” 
She  thought  of  the  places  she  and  S telle  had  gone,  and  it  was 
no  wonder  she  had  never  seen  Dave  there. 

"And  now  that  I  have  set  myself  up  as  big  brother  and 
father  protector,  may  I  ask  what  you  are  doing  on  a  great 
big  ship  like  this  all  alone?”  They  had  started  to  walk,  not 
toward  the  cabin,  but  Ginny  didn’t  say  anything. 

"I’m  not  alone,  that  is,  I  have  a  friend.  She’s  in  our 
cabin.” 

"She  must  be  the  girl  I  saw  you  with  last  night  at  dinner. 
What’s  the  occasion  for  the  trip?  Graduation?  A  present 
from  a  doting  father?” 

Ginny  wasn’t  sure  she  liked  the  inference.  "Well,  yes,  if 
you  want  to  put  it  that  way.”  Her  tone  was  cool.  "But 
you  make  me  feel  like  a  child.” 

He  laughed  at  that.  "I  didn’t  mean  to,  I  assure  you.” 

There  was  an  awkward  pause,  and  Ginny  realized  she 
was  a  little  hurt. 

"Well,”  he  continued,  "what  are  you  going  to  Europe  for? 
Or  are  you  just  here  for  the  boat  ride?” 

"No.  I’m  on  a  Marian  Pilgrimage  from  our  parish  back 
home.  And  I  did  just  graduate.  And  this  trip  is  a  gradua¬ 
tion  present.”  Ginny  was  beginning  to  feel  irritated. 

Another  pause  while  he  stared.  His  eyes  narrowed  as  he 
gazed  into  hers,  and  then  he  pulled  out  a  pack  of  cigarettes, 
offered  her  one;  took  one  himself.  He  lit  hers,  cupping  his 
hands  close  to  her  face  to  shield  the  flame  from  the  wind. 

"You  know,  you  don’t  look  like  .  .  .”  She  glanced  at  him 
quickly  .  .  .  "like  you  just  graduated  from  college.  I  mean, 
you  look  more  mature.” 
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"Why  thank  you — I  think,”  she  said,  looking  at  him 
more  closely. 

He  turned,  leaned  on  the  rail  and  stared  into  the  mist. 
She  knew  what  was  wrong. 

"You  were  going  to  say  I  didn’t  look  like  a  Catholic, 
weren’t  you?” 

"I  ...  I  mean  ...  I  didn’t  mean  that — .” 

"Don’t  bother.  I  understand.  You’re  not  the  first  man 
I’ve  met  who  has  felt  that  way  about  Catholics.”  He  puffed 
on  his  cigarette  and  looked  away,  avoiding  her  steady  gaze. 
Ginny’s  heart  sank  as  she  watched  him.  She  didn’t  want  him 
to  go,  but  she  knew  he  would.  She  had  sensed  something 
about  him.  Intuition,  they’d  call  it;  she  couldn’t  put  her 
finger  on  it.  Maybe  it  was  the  touch  of  grey  at  the  temples, 
or  the  friendly  light  in  his  eyes,  or  his  deep  voice.  She  didn’t 
want  him  to  go;  she  wanted  to  talk  to  him.  She  felt  that 
she  could  say  to  him  many  things  she  couldn’t  say  to  others. 
But  he  was  getting  ready  to  leave.  The  cigarette  had  burned 
itself  out. 

"May  I  walk  you  back  to  your  cabin?”  Another  awk¬ 
ward  silence. 

"Are  you  afraid  to  pick  up  a  Catholic?” 

He  was  startled,  but  he  covered  it  well.  "I  thought  .  .  . 
that  is,  you  said  you  were  tired,  or  cold — didn’t  you?” 

"You  were  going  to  offer  to  buy  me  a  drink,  weren’t  you? 
That  is,  before  you  found  out  I  was  a  Catholic?” 

"I  did  think  about  it.” 

"Well  then,  let’s  go.  It’s  cold  up  here.” 

*  *  * 

The  music  blared  in  the  background  and  the  smoke 
drifted  in  lazy  blue  clouds.  The  Martini  had  warmed  Ginny 
considerably.  She  was  feeling  a  little  more  at  ease.  She 
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was  glad  she  had  met  Dave.  She  looked  at  him  across  the 
table,  and  he  was  looking  at  her. 

"I  met  a  couple  of  fellows  in  the  army  who  were  Catho¬ 
lics.”  He  said  it  like  a  first  grader  tells  about  his  holiday 
trip  to  the  zoo. 

"Did  you  like  them?” 

"They  were  swell  guys.” 

"Oh.”  She  sipped  her  drink.  "What  are  you  going  to 
Europe  for?” 

"That’s  a  long  story.  You  see,  my  uncle — he’s  a  big  wheel 
in  the  Embassy — has  a  chalet  in  France.  It’s  his  favorite 
possession,  believe  me.  I’m  going  to  stay  with  him  for  a 
month  or  so.  "I’m  recuperating.”  He  grimaced.  "Had  an 
operation  about  six  weeks  ago.  Mother,  bless  her  heart,  is 
sending  me  to  Uncle  John  to  'rebuild  my  strength.’  ”  He 
laughed,  rather  nervously,  finished  his  drink  and  lit  another 
cigarette.  Then  the  sudden  question,  "What  precisely  do 
you  do  on  a  pilgrimage?  I  mean,  where  are  you  going 
exactly?” 

"Well,  I’m  not  sure  of  all  the  stops.  I  know  we’re  going 
to  Fatima  in  Portugal,  and  the  La  Salette  Shrine,  and  of 
course,  Lourdes  in  France.  Estelle  .  .  .  that’s  my  friend  .  .  . 
Dad  wouldn’t  let  me  come  without  her  .  .  .  Says  she’s  a 
'good  influence’  on  me.  .  .  .  Anyway,  she  knows  the  itinerary. 
I  could  ask  her  if  you  really  want  to  know.” 

"No,  it’s  all  right.  I  was  just  wondering  where  pilgrim¬ 
ages  went.”  Ginny  had  hoped  he  would  really  want  to  know. 

Shadowy  figures  in  the  background  were  closing  the 
lounge  because  of  the  rolling  of  the  ship.  Dave  motioned  to 
the  waiter.  "Finish  your  drink,  Ginny,  and  I’ll  take  you 
back  to  your  cabin.” 

She  lay,  staring  up  at  the  ceiling,  just  thinking,  for  a  long 
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time.  She  glanced  over  at  Stelle,  who  was  sound  asleep, 
rosary  beads  in  her  hand.  Ginny  wanted  to  talk  to  someone, 
but  if  there  had  been  someone  to  talk  to  she  wondered  what 
she’d  say.  And  so  she  lay  awake — thinking,  remembering. 

*  *  * 

Ginny  leaned  her  head  wearily  against  the  stone  wall  in 
the  back  of  the  Church.  She  had  hoped  Stelle  would  have 
followed  her  from  the  altar,  but  she  was  still  there.  Ginny 
was  getting  impatient  as  she  looked  around.  The  shrine 
was  filled  with  pilgrims,  many  crippled  or  sick,  poor  people 
on  crutches,  in  wheel  chairs.  There  was  a  woman  near  her 
lying  on  a  stretcher,  her  eyes  closed,  her  lips  moving  in 
soundless  prayer.  The  girl  looked  away.  She  wanted  to 
leave.  Why  didn’t  Stelle  come?  Ginny  had  a  headache  and 
she  was  getting  hungry.  She  looked  down  at  the  altar  to 
see  Stelle,  but  this  time  she  couldn’t  find  her.  Then,  beside 
the  side  altar  she  saw  him. 

His  gray  eyes  were  searching  the  Church,  and  he  was 
frowning  slightly.  Ginny  felt  a  chill  as  she  took  a  quick 
breath.  And  then  he  saw  her.  His  look  was  solemn,  gentle. 
She  began  to  move  toward  him,  and  he  started  up  the  aisle. 
They  jostled  the  pilgrims  that  lined  the  aisles  and  mumbled 
continuous  apologies.  When  they  met,  he  took  her  hand 
and  smiled.  Then  she  turned  and  they  walked  back  up  the 
aisle.  They  reached  the  last  pew  as  he  whispered,  "Let’s  get 
out  of  here.” 

"Okay.  Where’ll  we  go?” 

"I  know  a  cute  little  cafe  a  couple  of  streets  east.  Would 
you  like  a  cup  of  coffee?” 

"Mmmm.” 

"And  maybe  we  could  talk — about  things.” 
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They  crossed  the  back  of  the  Church,  her  hand  held 
tightly  in  his.  She  was  strangely  happy. 

"Dave,  you  wait  just  a  minute.  I’ll  be  right  with  you.” 
She  could  feel  his  eyes  on  her  as  she  knelt — this  time  to  pray. 


Sea-Star 

Joan  T.  Mailloux,  ’56 

Wave  of  light,  Maris  Stella, 

Cleanse  the  sand,  wash  the  shore 

Of  the  speckled  rocks,  pebbles  of  uncertainty. 

Remember!  Remember  us! 

Miriam!  Mother!  we  seek  a  channel 
For  the  stormy  rush  of  doubt, 

Restrain  the  powerful  surge  of  tears. 

Remember!  Remember  us! 

Vision  in  a  moonless  night, 

Hear  the  fisherman  sprayed  with  salt, 

Bring  the  solace  of  a  peaceful  sea. 

Remember!  Remember  us! 
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Queen  of  the  Universe 


Words  and  Music 


Jean  A.  Bresnahan,  ’5  5 


Oh,  taintless  Mother,  purest  Queen, 

Thy  faithful  daughters  pray  to  thee, 
Help  us  to  share  thy  life  serene, 

In  mercy  hear  our  humble  plea. 

Immaculate  and  full  of  grace, 

Sweet  lily  filled  with  holiness, 

Inspire  us  to  thy  sinless  place 
We  pray  that  you  each  day  may  bless. 

Queen  of  the  Universe  most  fair, 

Our  Blessed  Lady  robed  in  blue, 

Please  lighten  all  our  strife  and  care 
And  guide  our  lives  to  mirror  you. 

Oh,  Mary,  may  we  contemplate 
Thy  strength  and  beauty  in  our  prayers; 
Lift  us  from  our  imperfect  state 
And  make  us  joyful  heavenly  heirs. 
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Fiat 

Grace  F.  Nuttall,  ’56 


Love 

With  sweeping  suddenness  descends. 

Silence  shattered 

Lies  shining  from  the  corners  of  the  room. 
Fear 

Trips  the  beating  heart  unevenly 
As  vision  vast 

Spins  wildly  through  the  brain — then, 

Peace 

Flows  sweetly  through  the  singing  veins. 

Ecstatically  a  soul 

Yields  simply  to  its  mighty  love. 
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THREE  WISE  MEN 

Jean  McDonald,  ’56 

That  afternoon,  towards  dusk,  a  creaky,  little 
journeyman’s  wagon  passed  out  of  town,  drawn  through  the 
gently  sifting  snow  by  an  old  man  and  a  little  donkey. 
Through  the  window  one  could  see  the  pale,  thin  face  of  a 
young  woman;  her  eyes  were  large  and  troubled.  After 
they  had  gone,  those  who  had  seen  them  forgot  them. 

Of  all  those  that  had  seen  the  little  procession,  the  ones 
that  took  the  least  notice  were  O’Cuirnain,  the  lame  shep¬ 
herd,  the  beggar,  Killalea,  and  Guilfoyle,  the  miller’s  helper, 
absorbed  too  much  in  their  own  affairs  to  notice  anything. 
Today  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  every  year  they  went  beg¬ 
ging  from  house  to  house,  dressed  as  the  three  holy  kings. 
With  them  they  carried  a  pasteboard  star  which  turned 
on  a  pole,  a  stocking  to  hold  the  money  they  begged  and 
a  double-sack  to  hold  the  gifts  of  food.  They  had  turned 
their  shabby  coats  inside  out;  the  shepherd  wore  a  high  hat; 
Killalea,  a  wreath  of  leaves;  and  Guilfoyle,  who  turned  the 
star,  had  smeared  his  face  with  stove-soot. 

O’Cuirnain  wailed  such  pious  songs,  Guilfoyle  turned  the 
star  with  such  regularity,  and  Killalea  looked  so  uncom¬ 
monly  pitiful,  that  when  the  great  white  moon  wheeled  its 
crystal  brilliance  across  the  frosty  sky,  the  foot  of  the  stock¬ 
ing  was  filled  with  money,  and  the  sack  was  blown  up  like 
a  bellows.  It  was  not  until  the  farmers  and  the  people  of 
the  village  had  put  out  their  lamps  and  had  gone  yawning 
to  bed,  that  they  stopped  their  singing  and  began  to  count 
their  gain  in  the  moonlight. 

There  was  enough,  oh  more  than  enough!  They  could 
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drink  for  a  week,  and  there  would  be  plenty  left  over  to 
buy  fresh  meat  and  vegetables.  Guilfoyle,  with  the  star  on 
his  shoulder  led  the  way  to  the  pub  in  the  next  village. 
They  marched  along  in  great  spirits,  their  mouths  watering. 
Gradually  and  oh  so  slowly,  the  strangest  feeling  of  op¬ 
pression  stole  into  their  hearts.  If  it  was  because  of  the 
great  expanses  of  snow  on  which  the  moon  stared  down  so 
fixedly,  or  the  mighty  shadows  of  the  trees,  or  the  frozen 
silences  in  which  not  even  an  owl’s  hoot  or  a  dog’s  bark 
could  be  heard  anywhere,  they  did  not  know,  but  they  be¬ 
came  silent.  Much  that  was  frightening  had  troubled  their 
rough  lives,  but  this  was  something  different.  Something 
like  the  choking  pain  at  the  approach  of  some  great  happi¬ 
ness  closed  about  their  hearts  like  a  vice. 

At  last  the  miller’s  helper  broke  the  silence,  "Fm  not 
afraid.” 

"Fm  not  either!”  blurted  O’Cuirnain. 

"Nor  I,”  grunted  Killalea. 

"Today  is  Christmas,”  said  Guilfoyle. 

"And  Christ  is  born  anew.  ...  Is  it  true,”  asked  O’Cuir¬ 
nain,  "that  the  sheep  will  be  standing  with  their  heads  stuck 
’round  to  the  east?” 

"Yes,”  replied  Guilfoyle,  "and  the  holy  souls  will  come 
to  drink  the  whiskey  that’s  set  out  for  them  by  those  as 
has  houses  .  .  .  but  I  have  never  seen  it.” 

Again  there  was  the  silence  that  was  not  silence.  It  was 
as  if  they  could  feel  their  souls  trembling. 

"Do  you  really  think  that  Christ  will  come  again?”  asked 
Guilfoyle,  thinking  of  his  sins. 

"Yes,”  said  the  shepherd  with  childlike  piety,  "He  will 
come  .  .  .  I’ll  not  know  where  but  He’ll  come  .  .  .  but  for 
one  night  only.” 
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"It  would  be  more  fit  for  you  to  be  watchin’  where  we’re 
going,”  snapped  Killalea,”  for  I’m  sure  we’re  lost  altogether.” 

"Lost!”  cried  Guilfoyle,  "lost  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  but  we’ll 
freeze.” 

"Lost,”  whispered  O’Cuirnain,  "will  we  never  see  the 
holy  hour  in?” 

"Holy  hour!  .  .  .  Good  God!  ...  ye  stammerin’  fool  .  .  . 
we’re  lost.”  Killalea  thrust  his  face  close  to  O’Cuirnain ’s. 
"Do  ye  know  what  I’m  sayin’  man?” 

"We’ll  not  see  Christ  born  again?” 

"Ah  sweet  Saviour!  .  .  .  we’ll  not  see  Christ  .  .  .  we’ll  not 
get  drunk  .  .  .  nor  sleep,  nor  do  another  livin’  thing!  .  .  . 
We’re  lost  .  .  .  we’ll  not  find  our  way  .  .  .  we’ll  not  find  our 
way  .  .  .  we’ll  not  get  out  of  this  damnable  wood  till  the 
Day  of  Judgment  .  .  .  and  maybe  not  even  then!” 

In  panic  Guilfoyle  turned  and  ran.  Killalea  gave  chase 
and  tackled  him.  Both  fell  struggling  into  a  drift  amid  a 
shower  of  snow. 

"Let  me  go,”  cried  Guilfoyle  wildly,  "I’ll  not  stay  .  .  .  I’ll 
not  stay  here  and  .  .  .” 

"Ye  whining  whelp  of  a  .  .  .  and  where  will  ye  go?” 
Killalea  pinned  him  down  and  sat  on  his  chest.  "And  what 
way  will  ye  go?” 

"I  must  go  .  .  .  Killalea!  I  must  go  ...  ,  Guilfoyle  struggled 
to  get  up,  all  the  fear  in  his  heart  shining  from  his  eyes. 
"Ye’ll  not  keep  me  here  .  .  .  I’ll  not  .  .  .” 

"And  where  will  ye  go?” 

"Killalea!  .  let  me  up!  .  .  .  ye’ll  not  ...  I  must  find  a 
priest,  the  way  I  can  die  with  my  soul  clean!” 

"Ha!  and  where  will  ye  find  a  priest.  .  .  .  No,  I’ll  not  have 
you  run  off  through  the  woods  and  kill  yerself  for  fear  of 
something  that  can’t  be  seen.  .  .  .” 
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O’Cuirnain  caught  up  to  them  and  breathlessly  said,  "Let 
us  pray  .  .  .  then  surely  no  harm  can  come  to  us.” 

"Aragh,”  moaned  Killalea,  "my  last  hour  on  earth,  and 
it’s  to  be  spent  with  a  madman  and  a  fool.” 

The  shepherd  sank  to  his  knees,  "Hail  Mary,  full  of 
grace,”  he  began;  Guilfoyle  muttered  after  him  because  he 
couldn’t  remember  any  prayers;  Killalea  cursed  long  and 
loud. 

".  .  .  pray  for  us  sinners  .  .  .  ,”  suddenly  O’Cuirnain 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  began  pointing  wildly,  "Mother  of 
Heaven  .  .  .  Look!  .  .  .  Look,  look  Killalea  .  .  .  Guilfoyle  .  .  . 
look  .  .  .” 

"What?  Where?  .  .  .  are  ye  daft,  man?  There’s  naught  to 
be  seen  but  trees,  and  blackness,  and  .  .  .” 

"And  a  light  .  .  .  look  there,  Killalea  .  .  .  see  .  .  .  between 
those  trees  .  .  .  are  ye  blind?  .  .  .  Son  of  Heaven,  we’re  saved 
.  .  .  a  light.  Oh  a  light!”  and  he  ran  off  in  the  direction  to 
which  he  pointed. 

"Stop  him!  ...”  screamed  Guilfoyle.  "Stop  him,  Killalea! 
.  .  .  he’ll  be  killed  .  .  .  carried  off  ...  it  may  be  the  banshee!” 

"What  banshee? — Will  you  be  forever  believin’  every  silly 
story  as  is  told  .  .  .  ?” 

"It’s  no  silly  story  .  .  .  me  own  father  has  seen  the  like 
of  it.”  Guilfoyle  tried  to  follow  O’Cuirnain,  but  Killalea 
caught  him  by  the  arm  and  spun  him  around.  "Let  me  go 
.  .  .  I  tell  you  my  own  father  .  .  .” 

"Ah  ,  .  .  you  wouldn’t  know  the  things  a  man  would  see 
and  he  after  drinkin’  poteen,”  observed  Killalea  sourly. 

"My  father  could  always  hold  his  liquor!” 

"Aye,  that  and  another  man’s  too.” 

"You  jade!”  cried  Guilfoyle  and  threw  himself  upon  the 
beggar;  and  they  fell  to  earth  once  more,  kicking  and  curs- 
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in g,  churning  shining  clouds  of  snow  crystals  into  the  moon¬ 
lit  air. 

O’Cuirnain,  attracted  by  the  noise  came  racing  back  to 
separate  them.  "Here  .  .  .  here,  now  .  .  .  have  done  .  .  .  leave 
off  now,”  he  panted  as  he  pushed  them  apart.  "Have  done 
.  .  .  enough,  enough  .  .  .  leave  off  I  say  .  .  .  have  done  .  .  . 
look  .  .  .  look  there  .  .  .  between  those  trees  ...  see  ...  a 
light  .  .  .  there  .  .  .  look!” 

"A  light  .  .  .  he’s  right  .  .  .  look  there,  Killalea,”  exclaimed 
Guilfoyle.  "He  was  right  ...  oh  God!  he  was  right.” 

Killalea  brushed  the  snow  from  his  clothes  violently  and 
sneered,  "I  don’t  care  if  it’s  a  light,  a  fire,  an  infernal  blaze, 
or  the  ten  thousand  fiends  of  the  storm  wind  .  .  .  but  I’ll  go.” 

O’Cuirnain  led  the  way  around  a  clump  of  bushes  and 
there,  across  a  little  clearing  they  beheld  the  journeyman’s 
wagon  with  light  streaming  from  a  candle  in  the  window. 
They  went  towards  it  silently,  but  they  were  all  breathing 
more  easily. 

Guilfoyle  led  the  way  up  the  little  broken  steps  and 
knocked.  An  old  man  with  a  beard  opened  the  door;  he 
was  not  astonished  by  their  dress  or  by  the  star.  "God  save 
you  kindly,”  he  said. 

"The  blessing  of  God  on  this  place!”  said  O’Cuirnain. 

"And  all  in  it,”  added  Killalea  digging  back  into  his  mind 
for  the  familiar  phrase. 

"We  have  come  to  ask  the  way,”  Guilfoyle  broke  in. 

"The  way  is  here,”  replied  the  man.  "Come  in.” 

Astonished  by  his  answer  they  nevertheless  followed  him 
inside  to  the  corner  of  the  cold,  empty  wagon  where  they 
saw  a  young  woman.  She  wore  a  blue  cloak  with  a  hood 
and  held  a  very  small  new-born  baby  in  her  arms.  Her 
eyes  were  misty  with  sadness  as  she  gazed  beyond  the  candle¬ 
lit  window.  She  seemed  to  be  hoping  that  the  dawn  would 
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come  soon  to  relieve  the  misery  of  the  night.  When  she  saw 
the  men,  however,  she  smiled  and  her  face  shone  with  friend¬ 
liness  and  cheer.  With  amazement,  Guilfoyle  saw  the  shep¬ 
herd  kneel  and  take  off  his  hat;  he  too  knelt  and  regretted 
his  many  sins.  Then  Killalea  sighed  and  with  a  tremendous 
effort  found  that  his  knee  could  bend  as  well.  As  they  knelt, 
a  happiness,  greater  than  any  joy,  choked  them,  and  not  one 
of  them  could  say  why. 

Meanwhile  the  man  tried  to  start  a  fire  in  the  small,  iron 
stove.  O’Cuirnain  hastened  over,  when  his  efforts  failed 
to  ask  eagerly,  "May  I  help  you?” 

"Help  you  cannot  give,”  the  man  sighed.  "The  wood  is 
wet.” 

"Have  you  no  turf  ...  no  coals?”  called  Guilfoyle. 

"We  have  a  round  sum  of  want  and  of  poverty,  a  great 
fortune.” 

"What  do  you  eat,  then?”  asked  Killalea,  incredulously. 

"We  do  not.” 

Filled  with  compassion  and  confusion  the  three  men 
looked  at  the  man,  at  the  woman,  at  the  child,  and  at  each 
other.  Their  thoughts  were  as  one — Killalea  emptied  the 
contents  of  the  stocking  and  the  sack  on  the  table,  then 
turned  on  his  heel  and  stamped  quickly  out  the  door.  The 
man  gasped  in  amazement.  The  young  woman  called  as 
O’Cuirnain  and  Guilfoyle  went  out,  "We  thank  you.  God 
will  reward  you.” 

Once  again  the  men  were  on  the  right  road,  but  the 
stocking  was  rolled  up  in  Killalea’s  pocket  and  the  sack  was 
empty.  Killalea,  his  eyes  glittering,  like  a  man  in  a  race 
when  he  spies  the  goal,  stalked  ahead  rapidly;  Guilfoyle  and 
O’Cuirnain  toiling  in  his  wake. 

"Killalea?”  called  O’Cuirnain  breathlessly. 

"Umm?” 
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"Why  did  we  give  those  people  our  food?” 

"I’ve  been  crackin’  my  head  about  that  too,  Killalea,  for 
I  never  laid  my  two  eyes  on  such  a  woman  as  that.” 

"I  did,”  asserted  O’Cuirnain,  ".  .  .  in  Church!” 

"No,  you  did  not,  for  I  have  been  in  Church  and  never 
saw  any  woman  such  as  .  .  .” 

"I  mean  the  Mother  of  God,”  cried  O’Cuirnain. 

"It  was  not  the  Mother  of  God,”  said  Killalea  wearily, 
"for  that  was  not  God.” 

"Couldn’t  that  Child  have  been  God?” 

"No,”  laughed  Killalea,  "God  wears  a  white  robe  with  a 
mantle  of  red  and  is  a  grown  man  with  a  beard,  as  in 
Church.” 

Guilfoyle  interrupted,  "I  think  I  saw  her  in  a  dream.” 

O’Cuirnain  ignored  him  and  pursued  his  argument,  "But 
Christ  was  a  child  .  .  .  He  was  born  in  a  stable  ...  at  Christ¬ 
mas.” 

"Yes  .  .  .  formerly.” 

"Formerly?  How  long  formerly?” 

"Oh  a  hundred  years  ago  or  longer,  I  should  say.” 

"But  why  did  we  give  everything  away,  then?” 

"Why  did  ye  give  it  all?  I’d  settle  for  the  price  of  a  glass 
of  gin,”  remarked  Guilfoyle. 

"It’s  not  the  price  of  a  glass  of  gin  or  a  glass  of  gin  itself 
that  interests  me!”  Killalea  said  simply. 

"Ah!  good  words  and  good  works  are  fine,  but  money  is 
good  too.” 

"Listen  Guilfoyle  and  you,  too,  O’Cuirnain,”  Killalea 
commanded.  The  moonlight  mined  silver  in  his  eyes  and 
made  his  face  shine  with  a  weird  light.  "Every  man  livin’ 
in  the  world  needs  somethin’  else  beside  food  for  his  hunger 
and  drink  for  his  thirst,  and  it  doesn’t  matter  if  he  finds  it 
in  dreams,  or  in  Church,  or  in  the  thankful  eyes  of  a  half- 
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starved  woman  you  meet  in  the  woods.  .  .  .  The  only  thing 
matters  is  that  when  you  see  it,  you’re  done  looking,  for 
that  was  the  thing  you  wanted.  .  .  .  And  now  I  can  go  to 
my  hut  and  be  happy  for  I’m  done  looking  .  .  .  I’m  content 
.  .  .  I’ve  nowhere  else  to  search  ...  I  found  it  in  her  eyes.” 
He  turned  abruptly  and  walked  off. 

O’Cuirnain  tried  to  call  after  him,  but  thought  better  of 
it.  Guilfoyle  wordlessly  handed  the  star  to  the  shepherd 
whose  task  it  was  to  keep.  Thus  they  parted  each  to  his 
place  of  rest — the  shepherd  to  his  sheep,  the  beggar  to  his 
sod-hut,  and  Guilfoyle  to  his  garret  into  which  the  snow 
drifted. 
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"We  Wouldn’t  Listen" 

Jane  Ann  Loughran,  ’58 

In  all  that  stretch  of  tortured  earth,  no  living  thing — 
Slime,  ugly  scars,  and  ruined  lands. 

From  out  the  heavy  clouds  a  morning  wind  touched  up 
the  wounds,  and  passing  on,  stirred  up  one  scrap  of  paper — 
charred,  yet  having  substance  left  to  bear  a  word  no  man 
was  left  to  read — "Fatima.” 
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Hymn  to  the  Virgin  Mary 

A  Translation:  Petrarch:  Le  Rime  No.  366 

Virgin  fair,  clothed  with  the  sun, 

Crowned  with  stars  and  pleasing 

To  the  gentle  Son  Who  held  you  in  His  light, 

Love  stirs  me  to  utter  these  words; 

But  I  shall  not  begin  without  your  help 
And  His  Who,  loving,  lived  in  you: 

I  beg  an  answer, 

Calling  to  you  with  faith. 

Virgin,  if  ever  mortal  misery 
Has  moved  you, 

Hear  my  prayer; 

Comfort  my  soul, 

Though  I  am  earth  and  you  the  queen  of  heaven. 

Suzanne  E.  Sylvester,  ’55 
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Henry  Adams  and  Our  Lady 

Marianne  Heidt,  ’ 56 

SlNCE  American  authors  have  paid  homage  to 
Our  Lady  through  the  years,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
Father  Tabb,  Thomas  Merton,  Sister  Madeleva,  and  others 
singing  of  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  an  American  scholar, 
historian,  and  profound  skeptic,  Henry  Adams,  is  included 
in  the  ranks  of  the  great  troubadours  of  Our  Lady. 

Henry  Adams  was  a  member  of  the  illustrious  Adams 
family  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  born  in  1838,  studied  and 
taught  at  Harvard,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  American 
historians  of  his  time.  Although  Adams  had  everything  that 
most  men  crave  and  strive  after,  he  was  unhappy.  The 
mystery  of  multiplicity  in  a  world  of  increasing  complexity 
tortured  him  for  years.  In  the  old  cathedrals  of  France,  and 
particularly  at  Chartres,  he  began  to  understand  the  unity 
that  characterized  medieval  life,  and  it  was  at  the  cathedral 
that  he  found  greatest  peace  of  mind. 

As  he  was  working  out  his  "dynamic  theory  of  history,” 
he  thought  it  possible  to  plot  the  lines  of  force  of  historical 
energy  so  as  to  analyze  and  synthesize  the  movements  and 
epochs  of  history.  He  established  in  his  mind  two  forces, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  represented  unity,  and  whom  he 
placed  in  the  thirteenth  century  cathedral  of  Chartres,  and 
the  dynamo,  a  symbol  of  multiplicity,  which  he  located  in 
the  twentieth  century. 

A  complete  analysis  of  the  earlier  century  was  thus  his 
first  task.  This  he  performed  in  his  book,  Mont-Saint- 
Michel  and  Chartres ,  in  which  by  analysis  and  synthesis,  he 
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has  lit  the  clearest  and  most  concentrated  light  to  be  turned 
upon  the  medieval  period  by  any  single  volume  in  perhaps 
any  language.  With  his  background  established,  Adams  set 
in  it  the  Mother  of  God  by  his  poem,  "Prayer  to  the  Virgin 
of  Chartres.” 

All  critics  seem  to  agree  on  what  the  dynamo  meant  to 
Adams,  but  I  found  very  contrary  views  on  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Some  writers  say  that  Our  Lady 
was  only  a  symbol  to  Adams.  Others  say  that  "the  Virgin” 
and  that  "fantastic”  religion  "amused”  him. 

Mr.  Blackmur,  like  some  other  critics,  thinks  that  Adams 
took  the  Virgin  and  Venus  only  as  a  counter-reaction 
against  the  prudery  of  contemporary  American  thinking. 
He  says  that  "what  was  represented  by  Venus  and  the  Vir¬ 
gin  as  forms  of  faith  was  still  felt,  however  unconsciously, 
and  whether  or  not  the  forms — or,  as  Adams  put  it,  the 
women — were  dead.”  The  Virgin,  he  declares,  "seemed  more 
human”  than  the  dynamo. 

There  are  many  more  examples  of  absurd  reasoning  among 
the  critics;  but  Henry  Adams  himself,  contradicts  all  their 
hypotheses. 

In  Mont -Saint -Michel  and  Chartres,  Henry  Adams’  love 
for  Our  Lady  is  deep  and  personal,  even  if  at  times  exag¬ 
gerated.  To  him  she  was  the  embodiment  of  grace,  beauty, 
purity,  and  mercy.  In  chapter  VI  of  his  book  Henry  Adams 
states: 

She  was  the  greatest  artist  as  she  was  the  greatest  philosopher  and 

musician  and  theologist,  that  ever  lived  on  earth  except  her  Son, 

Who,  at  Chartres,  is  still  an  Infant  under  her  guardianship. 

These  words  of  Adams  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  M ont- 
Saint-Michel  and  Chartres  are  a  contradiction  to  the  critics 
who  argue  that  the  Virgin  was  not  a  person  to  him: 
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There  is  heaven!  .  .  .  There  she  actually  is — not  a  symbol  or  in 
fancy,  but  in  person.  .  .  .  She  is  there  as  Queen,  not  merely  as  inter¬ 
cessor,  and  her  power  is  such  that  to  her  the  difference  between 
us  earthly  beings  is  nothing. 

James  W.  Lane  in  his  article  on  Adams,  Except  Faith, 
comments  that  Adams  "had  everything  that  life  could  offer 
in  the  way  of  distinction  except  faith,”  that  there  was  "a 
certain  failure  in  his  inner  life.” 

In  his  "Prayer  to  the  Virgin  of  Chartres,”  which  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  significant  Mary-poems  yet  written  in 
the  new  world,  Adams  answers  those  who  say  that  he  had 
no  faith: 

Waiting,  I  feel  the  energy  of  faith — 

Not  in  future  science,  but  in  you. 

James  Truslow  Adams,  one  of  his  biographers,  comments, 
"at  the  most  trying  crisis  of  his  life,  he  (Adams)  had  found 
only  one  support  almost  sufficient,  that  of  Stoicism.”  But 
onto  his  rugged  stoicism  was  grafted  the  radiant  dawn  of 
Christianity.  This  man  who  was  "erect  and  wrapped  in  the 
mantle  of  the  Stoic  rather  than  on  his  knees,”  included  these 
lines  in  his  "Prayer  to  the  Virgin  of  Chartres”: 

Help  me  to  see!  not  with  my  mimic  sight — 

With  yours!  which  carried  radiance,  like  the  sun, 

Giving  the  rays  you  saw  with — light  in  light — 

Tying  all  suns  and  stars  and  worlds  in  one. 

The  outward,  physical  surrender,  so  difficult  for  the  Puri¬ 
tan,  the  last  bending  of  the  knee  did  not  come,  but  the  bend¬ 
ing  of  the  heart  and  the  proud  mind  in  that  inner  life,  so 
misunderstood  by  reviewers,  was  there  before  the  Virgin  at 
the  Cross. 

Adams’  "Prayer  to  the  Dynamo”  closes  with  that  glorious 
apotheosis — some  of  the  most  splendid  lines  ever  written  to 
Mary,  lines  of  which  America  can  be  justly  proud: 
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But  years  or  ages,  or  eternity, 

Will  find  me  still  in  thought  before  your  throne 
Pondering  the  mystery  of  Maternity, 

Soul  within  Soul, — Mother  and  Child  in  one! 

Help  me  to  know!  not  with  my  mocking  art — 

With  you,  who  knew  yourself  unbound  by  laws; 

Gave  God  your  strength,  your  life,  your  sight,  your  heart, 
And  took  from  Him  the  Thought  that  is — the  Cause. 


Co-Redemptrix 

Patricia  A.  O’Reilly,  ’56 

The  dying  sun  declines 
Beyond  distant  hills, 

Night  darkens. 

A  silvering  crescent  ascends 
Slowly,  lucidating  abyss, 
Magnificat  hour! 

Hail  tree  of  sorrow! 

Dying  Son  bids  behold 
The  Mother  of  Mankind 
In  co-redemption. 
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The  Right  Number 

Kathryn  M.  Fairbanks,  ’5  5 

J OE  DOE  plugged  his  in¬ 
tellect  into  his  will  and  said: 

calling  Heaven.  Come  in, 
please.  Over!” 

And  Heaven  came  in,  clear 
as  a  church  bell:  "Heaven,  call¬ 
ing  earth.  Come  in,  earth. 
Over.” 

"Hello,”  said  Joe.  "This  is  an  emergency.  I  need  help 
right  away.  You  see,  I  .  .  .” 

"I’ll  connect  you  with  Almighty  God,”  the  heavenly 
operator  whispered. 

"Uh,  N-NO!”  stammered  Joe.  "I — er,  I-err  .  . 

"Most  earthlings  do,”  observed  the  operator. 

"Do  what?”  queried  Joe. 

"Err.  What  number  did  you  want?”  inquired  the  opera¬ 
tor. 

"Look,  who  is  this?”  demanded  Joe  impatiently. 

"This  is  Celestial  Communications  Commission  Operator 
Angelus  Dei ,  number  3,333,333  speaking.  What  number 
did  you  want,  madam?” 

"Madam!”  growled  Joe.  "My  name  is  Joe  Doe;  and  this 
is  an  emergency!” 

"You’re  not  one  of  our  regular  customers,  are  you  Mr. 
Doe,”  remarked  the  angel,  coolly.  "To  whom  do  you  wish 
to  speak?” 

"Umm,”  Joe  reflected  rustily.  "I — I  dunno.  Who’s  got  a 
lot  of  pull — I — I  mean,  who’s  a  good  intercessor  up  there?” 
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"Earth,  calling  Heaven.  Earth, 


"Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  St.  Joseph?” 

"Y-yuh”  said  Joe.  "He  oughta  help  me.  I  was  named 
for  him,  you  know.” 

"St.  Joseph,”  the  operator  replied  evenly,  "has  left  for 
ceremonies  at  the  Oratory  in  Montreal,  Canada,  North 
America,  Earth  .  .  .” 

"Of  all  the  inefficient,  addle-pated  angels  .  .  .”  Joe 
growled. 

"All  service  complaints  must  be  directed  to  the  Archangel 
Gabriel,  head  of  Celestial  Communications  Commission,”  the 
operator  cut  in  starchily.  "Shall  I  connect  you?” 

"N-no,”  softened  Joe.  "Just  get  me  my  party.” 

"What  party,  earthling?” 

Joe  rummaged  around  in  his  mind  to  find  his  middle 
name. 

"St.  John,”  he  said  at  last. 

"I’m  sorry,”  replied  the  angel  mechanically.  "St.  John  is 
spending  the  week-end  at  a  seminary  in  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  United  States  of  .  .  .” 

Joe  opened  his  mouth  to  commend  the  operator-angel  to 
the  Lower  Regions;  but  instead,  he  shut  his  mouth,  and  con¬ 
sidered  his  confirmation  name. 

"How  about  St.  Thomas?” 

"WHICH  St.  Thomas?” 

"Do  I  have  a  choice?” 

"To  name  a  few:  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  St.  Thomas 
a  Becket,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  .  .  .” 

"Awright!”  roared  Joe  Doe.  "Gimmee 
the  first  one!” 

"Em  sor-ry,”  apologized  the  angel.  "St. 

Thomas  the  Apostle  is  gathering  evidence 
for  Senator  McCarthy.” 
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"No  doubt,”  mused  Joe.  "Who’s  next?  Aquinas?” 

"St.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  in  conference  with  Father  Farrell 
in  Fifth  Ffeaven,  and  is  not  to  be  disturbed.” 

"Look,”  said  Joe  Doe.  "Have  you  got  anybody  up  there 
I  can  talk  to?” 

"Who,  f’rinstance?” 

"Like  .  .  .  like  St.  Hilary,  St.  Paul  First  Hermit,  St.  Mar- 
cellus,  St.  Peter’s  Chair  at  Rome,  St.  .  . 

"Where  are  you  getting  those,  anyway?” 

"From  my  new  church  calendar,”  retorted  Joe.  "It  .  . 

"Heresy!  Heresy!  Did  you  say  a  'new’  church?  Why, 
there’s  only  One,  Holy  Apost - .” 

"I  didn’t  say  there  was  any  .  .  .  oh,  for  the  love  of  Mike,” 
groaned  Joe  in  desperation.  "H-hey!  Is  St.  Mike  in?” 

"St.  Michael  the  Archangel  is  substituting  for  Bishop 
Sheen’s  angel  tonight;  its  wings  are  in  the  laundry.  Chalk 
dust,  you  know.” 

"Well,  where’s  St.  Peter?” 

"U.  N.” 

"St.  Luke?” 

"Catholic  Art  Association  meeting.” 

"St.  Francis  Xavier?” 

"Korea.” 

"St.  Stephen?” 

"Russia.” 

"St.  Mary  Magdalene?” 

"Hollywood.” 

"St.  Mary,  Our  Lady?” 

"W-who?” 

"You  know,  the — the  Queen  of  Heaven?  Queen  of  the 
Holy  Rosary — and  all  that  .  .  .” 

"Her  Majesty  is  planning  a  new  Rosary  Crusade  for  Father 
Peyton.” 
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"She  is?  You  mean  I  can’t  even  talk  to  Her?” 

"I  said  She  is  busy!” 

Joe  Doe  reflected  a  long,  long  minute.  Sure  he  knew  he 
wasn’t  any  angel;  but  somehow,  he’d  always  thought  of  Our 
Lady  as  Our  Lady,  not  as  the  Queen,  or  somebody  you 
couldn’t  get  in  to  see.  "Our  Lady,”  he  reflected,  "wasn’t 
too  proud  to  spend  her  most  important  night  in  a  little,  old 
shed.  And  Our  Lady  never  would  have  refused  to  pick  up 
little  Jesus  just  because  He  got  Himself  kinda  mussed  up 
playing  with  the  other  boys.  And  besides,  Our  Lady  was  not 
just  Their  Lady  up  in  Heaven,  but  Our  Lady  down  on  earth, 
too  .  .  .  where  everybody  got  pretty  grimy  most  of  the 
time  .  .  .  like  I  am  right  now.” 

"Look  here,”  said  Joe  Doe  suddenly,  and  with  unmistake- 
able  authority,  "I  want  to  talk  to  My  Mother!” 

"Y-your  Mother?”  croaked  the  astonished  angel  operator. 
"W-Who?” 

"I  want  to  talk  immediately  to  My  Mother ,  the  Most 
Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  Queen 
of  All  Angels  and  Saints!” 

"Y-yes  Sir!”  stammered  the  Angel-operator  number  3,- 
333,333.  "And  you  won’t  say  anything  to  H-Her  about 
(heh-heh)  our  little  f-fun  we’ve  been  having  th-this  after¬ 
noon,  (heh-heh)  w-will  you,  Sir,  M’Lord,  Your  Honor, 
Sir?” 

"I’ll  consider  keeping  your  conduct  in  confidence.” 

Joe  Doe  got  his  party. 
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Mary,  the  Torch 

Mary  Jane  Murphy,  3  57 

The  humble  Saint  Therese  of  Lisieux  compared  Our  Lady 
to  a  torch  placed  on  the  road  which  leads  to  God:  it  reassures 
and  encourages  the  wayfarer. 

We  who  are  humbler  still,  children  of  Our  Mother,  call 
her  the  flame,  in  which  our  quasi-femininity  shall  be  pur¬ 
ified;  the  blaze,  by  which  our  path  of  fumbling  confusion 
shall  be  illumined;  the  conflagration,  by  which  our  dross 
nature  shall  be  consumed. 

To  us  who  wait  here  in  this  valley  of  coldness,  travelers 
hoping  for  the  chance  to  warm  our  hands,  this  year  of  Mary 
is  the  spark.  Because  of  it,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  draw 
near  to  the  fire.  Then  we  shall  place  our  half -frozen  hands 
in  hers  as  children;  and  when  we  come  through  the  heat,  we 
shall  be  women. 

The  Annunciation 

Marilyn  Doherty,  3 55 

So  soft  is  the  night  as  stirring  it  comes 
The  maiden  to  lull,  lost  late  at  prayer. 

Disturbed  the  still  in  soundless  din 
And  pregnant  night  is  potent  life. 

Came  Gabriel,  the  gust  of  God, 

Who  bids  her,  "Hail!”  O  blessed  night, 

When  Full  of  Grace  is  filled  again 
With  choicest  fruit  near  childlike  heart. 
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Ark  of  the  Covenant 

Claire  DeLay,  ’5  5 

JBoY,”  Ted  thought  impatiently,  "'these  mis¬ 
sionaries  sure  can  give  long  speeches.”  He  glanced  surrepti¬ 
tiously  across  the  church  aisle  to  see  how  Jim  was  taking  it, 
but  Sister  Teresa’s  veil  obstructed  his  view.  "I’ve  got  to 
give  Sister  credit,”  he  admitted  inwardly.  "When  she  de¬ 
cides  to  punish  a  couple  of  fellas,  she  really  does  a  good  job 
of  it;  like  making  Jim  and  me  sit  on  different  sides  of  the 
aisle.  But  I  guess  Jim  and  I  did  fool  around  in  school  today. 
We  had  to  talk,  though,  because  we  have  to  have  a  name 
for  the  boat  before  the  race  next  Saturday.” 

He  squirmed  in  his  seat  in  order  to  improve  his  line  of 
vision,  but  Sister  threw  a  warning  glance  in  his  direction,  so 
he  decided  to  turn  his  attention  back  to  the  priest  who  was 
speaking  from  the  pulpit. 

The  sermon  was  interesting,  Ted  had  to  concede  after  a 
few  minutes.  It  was  about  the  Blessed  Mother,  and  Father 
Noonan  had  some  good  stories  to  illustrate  his  points.  Yet  it 
was  hard  to  sit  still  on  a  clear  afternoon  when  the  sunlight, 
flooding  through  the  stained-glass  windows,  rolled  in  waves 
of  sparkling  dust-specks  across  the  pews,  and  an  occasional 
breeze  rustled  through  the  trees  outside. 

With  an  audible  sigh  of  relief  which  made  Sister  turn  in 
his  direction  again,  Ted  slid  to  the  kneeler  to  say  the  litany 
that  ended  the  service.  Automatically,  he  droned  the  re¬ 
sponses  with  the  rest  of  the  teen-agers.  As  befitted  an  eighth- 
grader,  he  remembered  when  to  change  from  "Have  mercy 
on  us”  to  "Pray  for  us.”  So  pleased  was  he  with  this  accom¬ 
plishment,  he  failed  to  hear  the  next  few  titles  of  Mary. 
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Then  he  was  alerted  by  the  word,  "vessel.”  He  listened  care¬ 
fully.  There  it  was  again:  "Vessel  of  honor  .  .  .  Vessel  of 
devotion.”  A  super  idea  came  into  his  mind,  something  that 
he’d  have  to  tell  Jim  right  after  the  service. 

Then  Father  Noonan’s  voice  intoned  the  best  one  of  all, 
"Ark  of  the  Covenant.”  Ted  repeated  the  words  soundlessly. 
They  started  deep  in  his  throat,  and  rolled  over  his  tongue, 
and  stopped  with  a  click  of  his  teeth.  They  sounded  exactly 
right,  he  decided,  although  he  was  not  sure  of  their  meaning 
except  that  they  had  something  to  do  with  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  He  hoped  that  Jim  liked  the  idea;  it  was  the  best 
one  yet. 

Sister  Teresa  made  everyone  file  out  of  the  church  slowly, 
two  by  two,  and  in  strict  silence. 

"Aw,  gee,  wouldn’t  y’know  that  she’d  do  it  this  way?” 
Ted  grumbled.  "If  we  don’t  hurry,  Jim  and  I  won’t  be  able 
to  sail  at  all  this  afternoon.” 

"Hey,  Ted,  c’mon,”  Jim  called  from  the  bicycle  rack 
across  the  churchyard. 

Ted  started  to  run  toward  him.  "I’m  coming.  Sister  let 
your  side  of  the  aisle  out  first,  y’know.” 

"Do  you  think  that  it’s  too  windy  for  sailing?” 

"Not  if  we  stay  in  that  cove  between  the  dock  and  the 
island  where  the  picnic  tables  are,”  Ted  explained  with  some 
impatience.  He  was  eager  to  get  to  the  more  important 
business  of  his  new  idea. 

"Some  of  these  gusts  are  pretty  strong,  Ted,”  and  Jim 
turned  his  freckled-face  upward  to  judge  the  wind  velocity 
more  astutely.  "Besides,  if  the  dam  is  open,  the  current  can 
be  pretty  strong  in  the  cove.” 

"Everything  will  be  all  right.”  Ted  jumped  onto  his  bike. 
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"Are  you  going  to  stay  here  all  day?  I’ve  got  to  tell  you 
about  my  new  idea.” 

a-  *  * 

Tom  Ashley  crossed  the  wooden  planks  of  the  landing 
between  the  club  house  and  the  boat  house. 

"Another  hour  and  I’ll  lock  up  and  go  home,”  he  mut¬ 
tered  as  he  pushed  open  the  door  and  entered  the  boat  house. 
He  crossed  to  the  far  side  of  the  barn-like  room  which  now 
was  empty,  but  which  would  be  crowded  with  sailing  craft 
when  the  winter  storage  time  arrived. 

It  had  been  a  dull  day;  in  fact,  all  weekdays  this  early  in 
the  season  were  usually  dull.  Hardly  anyone  took  time  to 
spend  with  the  boats  except,  of  course,  some  of  the  school 
children  who  came  in  the  afternoon.  Young  Ted  Harris  and 
Jim  Abbott  had  been  around  the  last  few  afternoons  and 
he  had  chatted  with  them  as  they  prepared  to  sail  their  little 
snipe,  but  they  probably  would  not  come  today;  it  was  too 
squally.  Anyway,  they  had  mentioned  that  they  were  going 
to  a  mission  service  at  a  church  this  afternoon. 

Tom  settled  more  comfortably  into  the  armchair  that 
he  kept  in  the  corner  of  the  room  and  lit  his  pipe.  He  drew 
on  it  for  a  few  moments  and  began  to  think  about  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  he  had  not  considered  seriously  for  a  long  time. 

When  he  was  younger,  he  had  attended  missions  and  all 
the  other  services,  too.  Then,  somehow,  religion  had  seemed 
to  become  a  nuisance.  He  had  had  more  than  his  share  of 
hard  luck,  he  had  decided.  The  men  who  led  successful 
lives,  who  bought  the  newest  cars  and  the  custom- tailored 
suits,  paid  little  attention  to  church.  For  years,  now,  he 
had  ignored  Sunday  Mass  and  prayer,  but  he  was  still  a  poor 
man,  a  janitor  and  handy  man  for  those  rich  men  whom  he 
had  admired.  Maybe  his  decision  had  been  foolish;  certainly, 
the  formula  had  not  worked  in  his  case,  he  mused  drowsily. 
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The  warmth  and  the  shadows  of  the  boat  house  enveloped 
him  and  he  fell  asleep. 

*  %  % 

"I  don’t  see  Tom  around  anywhere,”  said  Jim  as  he  parked 
his  bicycle  near  the  club  house. 

"That’s  funny.  He’s  always  here  in  the  afternoon.” 

"Maybe  he’s  out  on  the  lake  in  his  little  runabout.  Ya 
know  the  motor  in  that  sounds  just  like  my  mother’s  electric 
mixer  before  she  had  it  fixed.” 

"Some  part  of  it  is  loose,  I  guess,”  Ted  conceded  with 
indifference.  Then  he  continued  eagerly,  "And  you  think 
that  my  idea  is  pretty  good?” 

"I’m  not  sure  that  it’s  right  to  use  a  name  like  that  for 
a  boat,”  Jim  hesitated. 

"  'Vessel’  means  'boat’  and  the  ark  was  a  boat,  too,”  Ted 
argued,  and  continued  judiciously,  "I  think  'Ark  of  the 
Covenant’  sounds  best  of  all.” 

"I’m  still  not  sure  .  .  .” 

"Columbus  named  his  ship  after  the  Blessed  Mother  and 
he  discovered  America.  Maybe  she’ll  bring  us  good  luck, 
too.” 

"That  was  different.” 

"Father  Noonan  said  this  afternoon  that  we  should  make 
Mary  part  of  everything  we  do,”  Ted  said,  undeterred  by 
Jim’s  lack  of  enthusiasm.  He  had  one  important  advantage 
over  his  friend  which  he  decided  he  would  have  to  utilize 
now.  "It’s  my  boat  and  I’m  going  to  christen  it  now.  Help 
me  pour  some  water  over  the  bow.” 

The  lake  was  exactly  as  Ted  knew  it  would  be:  clear  and 
blue  and  not  too  rough.  With  the  wind  bulging  in  its  sail, 
the  newly-named  snipe  almost  flew  over  the  water.  The 
island  was  directly  ahead,  so  he  and  Jim  started  to  tack 
back  toward  the  dock. 
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Ted  was  not  sure  what  happened  after  that.  Probably  the 
boat  was  caught  up  in  the  current  from  the  dam.  He  did 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  dam’s  gates,  and  they  seemed  to  be 
open.  After  all  the  rain  storms  of  the  previous  week,  it  was 
possible  that  the  current  assumed  unexpected  strength  at  the 
time.  In  any  case,  Ted  realized  that  the  snipe  was  headed 
for  the  open  waters  of  the  lake  and  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  control  its  direction. 

'i*  'f' 

Tom  stirred  in  his  sleep  and  half -opened  his  eyes.  Through 
the  window  at  his  side,  he  could  see  the  blue  snipe  speeding 
unevenly  down  the  lake.  At  one  point,  it  seemed  almost  to 
turn  on  its  side. 

"The  two  of  them  came  after  all!  By  the  looks  of  things 
they’re  in  trouble,”  he  thought  as  he  turned  from  the  win¬ 
dow  and  ran  out  to  his  runabout  that  was  beached  in  the 
sand.  He  pushed  it  into  the  water  and  jumped  into  it. 
"Hope  this  fool  motor  starts,”  he  muttered,  then  breathed 
more  easily  as  he  heard  it  sputter  and  catch  on. 

"Jim,  I  hear  Tom’s  motor  boat  coming  after  us.” 

"Gee,  I  hope  that  he  gets  here  fast.  We’re  heeling  too  far.” 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when  the  blue  hull 
capsized,  spilling  its  two  occupants  into  the  water. 

"There  they  go!”  Tom  spoke  aloud.  "Holy  Mother,  bring 
them  back  up.”  The  plea  rose  unconsciously  to  his  lips. 

Two  heads  appeared  above  the  lake’s  surface  and  two  pairs 
of  arms  grasped  the  water-polished  blue  hull. 

"Hold  on,  fellas.  I’ll  be  there  in  a  minute.” 

"Okay,  Tom,”  answered  Ted.  "We’re  all  right,  aren’t 
we,  Jim?” 

Jim  pushed  a  dripping  forelock  of  reddish  hair  out  of  his 
eyes  before  he  answered,  "I’m  awful  wet,  Ted.” 

"Aw,  gee,  Jim,  what  did  you  expect?” 
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At  last  the  runabout  reached  them.  "Are  you  all  right, 
for  sure?  Come  aboard  here.” 

Tom  started  to  ask  questions  quickly  to  cover  his  own 
laxity;  he  should  have  been  aware  of  the  arrival  of  the  two 
boys.  "What  were  you  trying  to  prove?  This  isn’t  a  good 
day  for  sailing.  Too  squally.” 

"We  didn’t  know  it  at  first,”  Ted  explained.  "Anyhow 
we  had  Mary  to  protect  us.” 

Puzzled,  Tom  asked,  "Mary?  What  do  you  mean?” 

"I  named  my  boat  for  her.  'Ark  of  the  Covenant.’  Just 
like  we  said  in  the  litany  this  afternoon.” 

"She  was  there  helping  us,  so  we  weren’t  really  afraid.” 
Jim  had  lost  any  doubts  he  may  have  entertained  about  the 
value  of  the  boat’s  new  name. 

"Not  much,  you  weren’t  afraid,”  and  Tom  tried  to  as¬ 
sume  an  air  of  scorn,  but  it  was  harder  than  he  had  an¬ 
ticipated. 

"She  really  was  there,  Tom.  Father  Noonan  said  that  she’s 
always  around  when  we  need  her.”  Jim  was  not  going  to 
concede  his  point. 

"And,  boy,  we  needed  her,”  said  Ted  emphatically. 

"I  guess  you’re  right,”  acquiesced  Tom  as  he  cleated  the 
tow-line.  "From  now  on,  though,  I  don’t  think  that  I’ll 
wait  until  the  last  minute  to  call  on  her  for  help.”  He 
formed  the  words  easily,  as  if  he  had  been  preparing  them 
for  a  long  time  somewhere  deep  inside  himself. 
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Sie  A  uch 

Mary  E.  Loughran,  y5  5 

IjUTHER  and  the  Thirty  Years’  War  destroyed 
much  of  German  Catholic  tradition,  but  the  German  love 
for  Mary  has  never  been  silenced.  The  Mary  concept  of  the 
old  German  Volkslied  and  of  the  Minnelied  has  remained 
clear  and  undimmed  by  wars,  political  and  religious.  The 

.  .  .  Kon’gen  rein, 

Maria,  ganzen  Tugend  ein  leuchtiger  Sonnenschein 

of  Reimar  von  Zweter  (c.  1252)  is  still  invoked  on  the  Pil¬ 
grim  Boats  that  sail  the  Rhine.  The  "wunderschon  prach- 
tige”  and  "liebreich  holdselige,  himmlische  Frau”  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  folksong  has  never  faded  from  the  minds  of  even  the 
Christian  non-Catholic  poets  of  Aufkldrung  and  later  days. 

Ave  Maria,  first  spoken  by  the  Angel  Gabriel,  were  the 
last  words  on  the  lips  of  Karl  des  Grossen.  They  re-echo 
from  the  Swiss  chalets  where  the  sturdy  mountaineers  honor 
Mary  in  "ice-aisled  shrines,  domed  with  snows  opaque.” 
They  are  heard  in  Iceland  where  Brother  Eystein  of  Thyk- 
kvilen  once  invoked  Mary  as  "May1  and  Mother,”  "Mary 
Mother  bright,”  and  "Flower  of  Might.” 

Clement  Hofbauer’s  concept  of  Mary  has  also  survived. 
She  is  still  the  Mother,  who  gives  spiritual  guidance  to  man 
as  he  wanders  "between  two  worlds”;  the  "John  the  Baptist” 
who  preceded  and  preached  about  her  Divine  Son;  the 
Teacher  in  der  Scbule  vor  den  Schiilern,  who  educates  the 
whole  man,  physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually. 

1  “May”  is  the  true  Middle  English  form  of  “maid,”  “maiden,”  or 
“virgin.” 
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The  romantic  Schiller  knew  the  source  of  true  idealiza¬ 
tion,  the  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  carried  a  banner  on  which 
was  emblazoned 

The  Holy  Mother,  Queen  of  Heaven,  with  her 
beauteous  Child, — 

She,  the  holy  one,  who  to  Christ,  the  Lord 
divine,  gave  birth  and  was  herself  divine; 

who,  as  she  spoke, 

...  let  her  shepherd  garb 

Fall  from  her,  and  as  Queen  of  Heaven  stood 
forth, 

Enshrined  in  radiant  light  .  .  . 

The  less  Christian-minded  friend  of  Schiller,  the  great 
Goethe,  also  pays  high  tribute  to  Mary  as  the  following  lines 
prove  well: 

O  happy  Child  of  beauty  rare — 

O  Mother,  chaste  and  fair — 

How  happy  seem  they  both,  so  far  beyond  compare, 
She  in  her  Infant  blest, 

And  He  in  conscious  rest, 

Nestling  within  the  soft  warm  cradle  of  her  breast. 
What  joy  that  sight  might  bear 
To  him  who  sees  them  there, 

If,  with  a  pure  and  guilt-untroubled  eye, 

He  looked  upon  the  twain,  like  Joseph  standing  by.2 

In  FAUST  I  and  II,  Goethe  praises  Mary  on  "high  sound¬ 
ing  cymbal.”  Margaret  of  Part  I  goes  in  her  sorrow  to  kneel 
before  the  image  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa.  There,  where 
everyone  finds  comfort  and  solace,  Margaret  begs  the  help 
of  the  Sinless  Mother  who  knows  and  feels  the  anguish  of  a 
breaking  heart  and  in  sympathy  can  look  down  with  coun¬ 
tenance  benign  upon  the  sinful  one. 

2  Translation  by  W.  E.  Aystoun  (1813-65). 
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Deistic  though  he  be,  Goethe,  in  Part  II,  Act  v.,  last 
scene,  refers  to  Mary  again  as  the  Refuge  of  Sinners,  as  the 
Mediatrix  and  Dispenser  of  Grace  to  all  who  call  upon  her. 
The  Chorus  of  Repentant  Women  call  upon  Mary  for  help, 
Mary  "the  peerless,  supernal  one,”  rich  to  overflowing  in 
"pardoning  grace.”  The  Magna  Peccatrix,  the  Mulier  Sa- 
maritana,  Maria  Aegyptiaca  and  Margaret  herself,  all  realize 
the  saving  grace  that  comes  through  Mary,  the  Peerless  One. 
They  thus  address  her: 

Thou  who  from  the  greatly  sinning 
Never  dost  avert  thy  face, 

Still  for  their  repentance  winning 
An  eternal  resting  place, 

To  her,  who  only  once  forgot 
Herself,  vouchsafe  thy  blessing. 

Then,  she,  "who  only  once  forgot  herself,”  she,  the  Penitent, 
"formerly  called  Margaret,”  prays  for  herself: 

Incline,  incline, 

Peerless  One,  bright 
With  effulgence  of  light, 

Unto  my  bliss  thy  glance  benign. 

Doctor  Marianus  in  the  same  act  proclaims  Mary  the 
"Glorious  One,”  "the  Heavenly  Queen,”  and  the 

Transcendent  Maiden 
With  Mercy  laden. 

Later,  as  he  prostrates  himself  before  the  Virgin  Holy, 
Mother,  Queen,  he  proclaims  again  her  great  power  of  dis¬ 
pensing  help  to  erring  humans;  to  Doctor  Marianus  Mary  is 

.  .  .  The  One  who  does  not  deny  her  presence 
Unto  sinful  women  ever; 

rather  she 
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Liftest  them  to  win  the  highest 
Gain  of  penitent  endeavor. 

Throughout  the  centuries  of  German  Christian  culture, 
Mary  has  ever  been  a  merciful  Mother.  Romanic,  Gothic, 
baroque,  and  rococo  architecture,  music,  and  literature 
have  kept  a  typical  Queen  Mother  ever  before  us — a  Queen 
matriarchal,  courtly,  kind,  and  merciful.  Truly  could 
Novalis  acknowledge  that  he  saw  her  in  the 

.  .  .  visions  of  master-minds  of  time, 

In  a  thousand  pictured  glories  of  a  loveliness 
sublime 

and  yearn  to  weave  for  her  similar  brain-fancies.  His  one 
glimpse  of  her,  however,  gave  him  comfort  such  as  she  still 
gives  to  her  loyal  admirers  in  Germany.  This  idea  Novalis 
with  the  skill  of  a  great  poet  has  stated  in  the  last  lines  of 
his  poem.  He  tells  us  that 

.  .  .  since,  then,  the  roar  and  turmoil  of  the 
weary  world  is  stilled, 

And  with  harmonies  of  heaven  hath  my  daily 
life  been  thrilled. 

May  this  Marian  Year  again  bring  to  the  Germans,  East 
and  West,  the  enjoyment  of  Mary’s  help  and  guidance;  for 
only  then  will  the  "roar  and  turmoil  of  the  weary  world” 
of  daily  life  in  Germany  be  once  more  stilled. 

O  Maria ,  hilf!  and  speed  the  day. 
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Going  Somewhere 

EDITORIAL 

Mary  T.  Thornton,  ’  57 

Jets  streak  across  the  sky.  Cars  whiz  down 
America’s  million  dollar  highways.  Mr.  J.  Q.  Public  is  in  a 
great  hurry  to  get  somewhere,  and  why?  Simply  because  he 
wants  to  go  someplace  else.  It  seems  like  a  vicious  circle, 
doesn’t  it?  But  stop  for  a  moment!  When  we  step  out  of 
the  circle  and  narrow  life  down  to  fit  our  microcosm,  we 
must  admit  that  the  only  difference  is  in  the  size  of  the 
circle. 

This  atomic  age  has  achieved  tremendous  technological 
advancement,  yet  man  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  trend. 
Many  of  our  people  are  adults  in  rompers,  still  playing 
games  with  each  other.  Statesmen  and  diplomats  do  very 
well  at  "tag”  and  "hide-and-go-seek”;  women  vie  for  "fol- 
low-the-leader,”  and  perhaps  most  pathetic  of  all,  individ¬ 
uals  become  "little  tin  soldiers”  lacking  both  decision  and 
determination. 

The  time  has  come  for  someone  to  ring  the  bell  and  call 
time — time  to  pack  our  toys  away  and  take  up  tools  to 
construct  a  better  world,  a  world  of  hope  and  peace.  Here 
we  must  carve  a  permanent  and  exalted  place  for  Mary.  She 
has  been  with  us  in  a  special  way  during  this  Marian  Year  of 
1954  and,  now,  our  job  is  to  keep  her  here. 

History,  past  and  present,  has  never  been  more  affected  by 
any  two  people  than  by  Jesus  and  Mary.  The  tides  of  time 
have  lashed  against  the  Rock  of  Peter,  the  Church,  but  She 
has  withstood  every  threat,  every  persecution,  every  frustra¬ 
tion  so  that  always  after  the  raging  tides  have  receded,  a 
new  and  brighter  day  dawned.  Devotion  to  Mary  has  played 
no  small  part  in  this  drama  of  the  ages.  Her  children  are 
everywhere,  doing  everything.  They  are  not  in  lonely, 
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desolated  places  protected  from  the  world;  they  are  in 
offices,  in  factories,  on  farms,  on  battlefields.  Why?  They 
are  sons  and  daughters  of  Mary. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  when  our  "adults”  find  themselves 
wondering  about  the  followers  of  Mary.  Why  turn  back  the 
pages  of  history?  It  is  being  written  before  us  today.  Nero’s 
age  of  persecution  drops  into  the  background  as  the  number 
of  twentieth-century  martyrs  mounts  to  a  record-breaking 
peak.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  should  want  to  keep  such  a 
tower  of  strength  as  Mary  with  us  at  all  times?  Through 
the  spirit  of  Mary  we  receive  a  powerful  antidote  for  every 
new  danger  and  enemy  that  threatens  us. 

If  such  are  the  effects  all  over  the  world,  why  is  it  that 
some  still  bar  the  gates  of  their  hearts  and  blockade  the 
harbors  of  their  souls  to  the  influx  of  God’s  grace?  He  has 
given  us  a  destination — and  it  is  not  an  easy  one  to  reach, 
but  Mary  is  our  traveling  companion.  Could  we  ask  for 
more? 

With  this  dynamic  force  uniting  Catholics,  especially 
Catholic  women,  there  is  no  obstacle  we  cannot  surmount. 
Surely,  it  is  not  information  we  lack;  we  have  been  told 
the  facts  often  enough.  Is  it  courage?  Are  we  afraid? 

An  Unknown  World  Revealed 

Mary  Lou  Cassens,  ’56 

A  magic,  little-known  cosmos  revealed 

Itself  to  me,  as  yet  unknown 

As  I  focused  a  knob  on  my  microscope, 

A  glimpse  of  splendors  unimagined — 

An  image  like  Mary,  concealing  within  her  Christ 
The  king  of  men,  as  yet  unknown. 

Ah,  Mary,  through  you  we  shall  have,  shall  arrive 
At  a  glimpse  of  the  splendors  undreamed 
To  Christ,  our  King,  Our  God — your  Son. 
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Mary  in  Doctrine .  By  Emil  Neubert,  S.M.,  S.T.D.  Mil¬ 
waukee:  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  1954. 

Mary  in  Doctrine  is  an  excellent  choice  as  a  foundation 
and  source  book  on  Mariology.  Written  by  the  foremost 
authority  on  this  subject,  Fr.  Emil  Neubert,  S.M.,  S.T.D. , 
it  presents  a  serious,  readable,  and  documented  study  on  the 
prerogatives  of  Mary,  her  privileges  and  functions  as  the 
Christ-Giver. 

It  is  an  evaluation  of  Catholicism,  not  as  an  emotional, 
sentimental,  irrational  thing;  but  rather  as  an  act  of  the  in¬ 
tellect,  accepting  dogma  based  on  reason  and  revelation. 

Few  aspects  of  Mary  are  neglected  in  this  work.  In  Part  I, 
Father  Neubert  discusses  Mary’s  divine  maternity,  her 
spiritual  maternity,  her  universal  mediation,  the  sacerdotal 
aspect  of  her  mission,  and  her  sovereignty.  Part  II  treats  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  Mary’s  virginity,  her  holiness, 
her  Assumption,  and  her  beatitude. 

The  tone  of  Mary  in  Doctrine  is  enthusiastic  rather  than 
dogmatic:  the  latter  being  a  fault  lesser  writers  of  " weighty” 
books  sometimes  commit.  As  well  as  an  achievement  in 
scholarship,  it  is  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  Our  Lady 

in  doctrine.  M aura  K.  Wedge,  ’57 
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The  Promised  Woman .  Brother  Stanley  Matthews,  S.M., 
editor.  Indiana:  St.  Meinrad  Archabbey  Inc.,  1954. 

Of  all  the  aspects  of  Mary  written  about  during  the  last 
half  century,  her  Immaculate  Conception  has  been  sadly 
neglected.  Brother  Stanley  has  tried  in  this  book  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  deficiency.  He  has  gathered  from  Switzer¬ 
land,  England,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  lucid  articles 
written  about  Mary’s  conception  without  sin. 

Each  contribution  is  unique  in  viewpoint.  One  treats  the 
topic  from  a  theological  viewpoint,  one  from  a  liturgical, 
and  another  from  a  historical  point  of  view.  To  penetrate 
the  thoughts  of  each  article  without  being  stirred  to  con¬ 
templation  is  next  to  impossible.  Without  conscious  effort 
the  titles  of  some  of  the  essays  form  a  litany  in  praise  of 
Mary,  "Monstrance  of  Jesus,”  "One  Without  Stain,”  and 
"Bright  Star  of  Morning.” 

The  book  is  everything  the  editor  intended  it  to  be.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  fail  when  the  thoughts  of  such  great 
men  as  Saint  Pius  X,  Canon  Sheehan,  and  John  Cardinal 
Newman  are  included. 

Elizabeth  A .  Marley,  ’55 

The  Song  of  the  Rosary .  By  Daniel  A.  Lord,  S.J.  St. 
Louis:  The  Eucharistic  Crusade  of  the  Knights  and  Hand¬ 
maids  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  1953. 

Father  Lord’s  latest  book,  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary ,  is  the 
story  of  the  lives  of  Christ  and  Mary  related  through  the 
mysteries  of  the  Rosary.  The  book  is  divided  into  three 
sections:  the  Joyful,  the  Sorrowful,  the  Glorious  Mysteries, 
while  the  sections  in  turn  are  divided  into  the  five  mysteries. 
In  his  "Apology,”  Father  Lord  points  out  that  the  Rosary 
itself  is  a  superb  literary  composition;  for  in  perfect^unity, 
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it  has  managed  to  link  the  major  events  of  the  lives  of  Christ 
and  Mary.  The  book  is  written  in  neither  prose  nor  poetry, 
but  in  what  Father  Lord  chooses  to  call  rhythm — verse 
comparable  to  the  verse  forms  of  the  Old  Testament  poets. 
The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  foster  a  greater  love  for  Mary  and 
the  Rosary. 

The  Scriptures  and  Tradition  are  lacking  in  giving  us 
Mary’s  definite  role  during  Christ’s  public  life.  We  are 
given  stark  facts  with  much  left  to  the  imagination.  When 
Christ  was  lost  in  the  Temple,  Father  Lord  suggests  that 
Mary  might  have  thought  as  follows: 

It  could  have  been  some  accident  .  .  . 

Some  Roman’s  chariot 

Speeding  contemptuous  along  the  road, 

Splattering  mud  upon  resentful  Jews, 

Had,  luckless  chance,  flung  Him  upon  the  cobbles, 

Dashing  along,  not  caring. 

Father  Lord,  also,  describes  sensitively  and  artistically  how 
Mary  must  have  felt  as  she  watched  the  scourging  of  her 
Son,  and  as  she  followed  Him  up  the  hill  of  Calvary.  It  is 
a  delicate  and  beautiful  portrayal  of  Mary,  the  Mother. 

This  book  is  for  those  who  love  Mary,  and  for  those  who 
want  to  know  her  better.  It  may  be  read  slowly  as  a  con¬ 
tinued  meditation  to  make  the  Rosary  come  to  life,  or  con¬ 
secutively,  chapter  by  chapter. 

Mary  Ann  O’Brien,  ’56 

Papal  Documents  on  Mary .  Doheny  and  Kelly,  editors. 

Milwaukee:  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  1954. 

Papal  Documents  on  Mary  is  a  contribution  of  Mariology 
of  two  scholars,  Monsignor  William  Doheny,  C.S.C.,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Justice  of  the  Sacred  Roman  Rota  and  Father  Joseph 
Kelly,  S.T.D.  While  the  terminus  a  quo  is  Pius  IX’s  encycli¬ 
cal  on  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  1849  and  the  terminus 
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ad  quern  is  Pius  XIFs  proclamation  of  the  Marian  Year  in 
1954,  it  contains,  also,  the  letters,  messages,  and  prayers 
concerning  Mary  in  the  last  century. 

Since  the  book  is  arranged  in  chronological  order,  it  is  satis¬ 
fying  to  watch  the  papal  expression  of  Marian  devotion  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  explicit.  Pius  IX’s  encyclical,  Inef- 
fabilis  Deus,  proclaims  the  Age  of  Mary;  Leo  XIII  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  highly  devotional  series  of  encyclicals  on  the  Rosary, 
while  Benedict  XV’s  apostolic  letter  on  Lourdes  is  under¬ 
scored  by  Pius  XIFs  radio  message  on  Fatima. 

The  translation  and  edition  of  such  famous  declarations 
certainly  gives  the  Catholic  reader  the  opportunity  to 
understand  these  documents  more  clearly.  This  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  source  book  for  the  intellectual  who  wishes  to  know 
the  rational  grounds  for  his  belief  in  the  place  of  Mary  in  the 
Church.  The  compilers  are  meticulous  in  giving  scriptural 
and  liturgical  sources. 

Papal  Documents  on  Mary  is  challenging  in  its  message — 
a  fitting  publication  for  the  Marian  Year. 

Mary  Lou  Mahoney ,  9  57 

Shrines  to  Our  Lady  Around  the  World .  By  Zsolt  Aradi. 

New  York:  Farrar,  Strauss  and  Young  Co.,  1954. 

Working  on  the  principle  that  one  picture  is  worth  a 
thousand  words,  Zsolt  Aradi  proves  that  two  hundred  pic¬ 
tures  are  better  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  words  to  describe 
the  beauty  and  the  scope  of  shrines  to  Mary  throughout 
the  world.  There  are  no  major  or  minor  categories  of 
Marian  shrines,  for  devotion  to  Mary  is  the  same  the  world 
over.  From  the  Urals  to  the  Atlantic,  from  Scandinavia 
and  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  Mary  watches  over 
the  world.  In  her  eyes  all  men  are  equal.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  shrines:  those  erected  in  obedience  to  or  in  memory 
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of  some  apparition,  those  extraordinary  in  their  origin  or 
discovery,  and  finally,  those  erected  from  sheer  love  and 
devotion. 

The  book  begins  at  the  place  of  Mary’s  birth,  over  which 
has  been  erected  the  Church  of  Saint  Ann.  Then  it  journeys 
east,  west,  north,  and  south,  for  wherever  the  apostles  went 
to  preach  the  word  of  God,  the  people  of  the  Church  raised 
up  shrines  to  their  Mother.  The  book  covers  all  periods  of 
history,  as  does  the  devotion  to  Mary,  and  brings  us  up 
to  the  present  time  to  the  "Weeping  Madonna”  of  Sicily, 
which  just  became  known  last  year. 

The  author  has  very  little  to  say  other  than  to  sketch  a 
brief  history  of  the  shrines.  He  allows  the  pictures  to  do 
the  talking  and  they  are  very  eloquent,  indeed.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  photography  is  excellent,  but  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  with  such  magnificent  subjects.  If  the 
book  does  nothing  else,  it  is  important  for  proving  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  Mary.  All  peoples  have  made  her  particularly 
their  own  by  portraying  her  with  their  racial  characteristics. 
She  has  been  venerated  in  every  nation  through  every  period 
of  history — this  devotion  to  Mary,  and  hence  to  Christ,  is 
the  only  true  unity  in  the  world,  because  it  is  the  only  thing 
that  is  the  same  the  world  over.  Probably  the  best  way  to 
typify  this  is  to  quote  the  epigraph  of  one  of  the  chapters: 

In  all  thy  thousand  images  we  salute  thee 

Claim  and  acclaim  on  all  thy  thousand  thrones. 

Jean  McDonald,  ’56 

Mary  in  Our  Life.  By  William  G.  Most,  Ph.D.  New 

York:  P.  J.  Kenedy  and  Sons,  1954. 

Father  Most  in  his  preface  stated  "To  devotion  through 
dogma”  as  the  theme  and  purpose  of  Mary  in  Our  Life.  He 
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has  succeeded  admirably  in  his  aim,  presenting  a  readable, 
though  scholarly  work  which  might  be  called  a  " textbook 
of  Mariology.” 

He  works  systematically,  begins  with  a  thorough  con¬ 
sideration  of  Mary’s  place  in  the  Redemption,  and  ends  most 
suitably  with  a  Marian  rule  of  life — a  guide  for  practical 
daily  living  in  and  through  Mary. 

From  many  Papal  texts  and  statements  we  see  the  role 
of  Mary  as  Co-Redemptrix  and  Reparatrix  of  fallen  man, 
not  only  in  a  remote  way,  as  being  the  Mother  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer,  but  immediately,  as  a  partner  in  a  joint  work,  suf¬ 
fering  with  her  Son  on  Calvary,  uniting  with  His  Sacrifice, 
and  as  the  new  Eve,  untying  the  knot  of  disobedience. 
Progressing,  Father  Most  examines  the  general  principles 
of  the  spiritual  life,  the  Mass  and  Sacraments,  and  also  the 
most  common  outward  aspects  of  devotion  to  Mary,  the 
Rosary  and  Scapular.  St.  Louis  de  Montfort’s  total  con¬ 
secration  to  Mary  is  stressed  in  an  effort  to  inspire  us  to  give 
her  a  correspondingly  high  position  in  our  hearts. 

To  Jesus  through  Mary — our  Intercessor,  Mediatrix  of  all 
Graces,  Queen  of  Heaven  by  grace,  by  divine  relationship, 
by  right  of  conquest,  and  by  singular  election — this  is  the 
rule  for  a  truly  Marian  existence,  and  the  reason  for  the  all- 
pervading  importance  of  Mary  in  Our  Life. 

Winifred  M.  Doherty ,  ’5  5 
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Introducing  the  Marian  Libraries 

Suzanne  E.  Sylvester,  ’5  5 

THE  existence  of  several  libraries  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  devoted  exclusively  to  Marian  literature 
is  a  corner  of  Marian  devotion  little  known  by  many  other¬ 
wise  attentive  children  of  Mary.  The  largest,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Servite  Fathers  in  Rome,  was  founded  as  far 
back  as  1904.  Initially  located  at  the  Pontifical  Leonine 
College,  the  library  was,  in  1946,  confided  to  the  care  of 
the  Servites  of  the  International  College  of  Saint  Alexis 
Falconieri.  The  Roman  library  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
Holy  Father’s  donation  of  3,000  volumes. 

Somewhat  younger  in  years  is  the  library  at  Banneux, 
Belgium,  officially  opened  in  1942.  The  director,  Father 
Arendt,  boasts  an  accumulation  of  2,500  books  in  a  variety 
of  languages.  The  two  European  libraries  freely  trade  bib¬ 
liographical  entries  with  our  American  Marian  Library  at 
the  University  of  Dayton  in  Ohio. 

This  scholarly  method  of  devotion  was  born  in  the  mind 
of  Father  Edmund  Baumeister,  a  Marist,  and  nurtured  to  a 
living  reality  which  is  still,  some  ten  years  later,  encircled  by 
a  few  satellite  dreams.  It  is  hoped  that  Dayton  will  someday 
be  a  clearing  house  for  all  types  of  Marian  information.  A 
union  catalogue,  following  the  Library  of  Congress  system, 
and  containing  the  American,  Canadian,  or  European  loca¬ 
tion  of  books  is  to  be  of  great  value  to  scholars  and  research 
workers.  The  latest  Dayton  booklist  has  reached  the  ten- 
thousand  mark. 

An  extraordinary  example  of  Catholic  Action,  this  proj¬ 
ect  has  been  assisted  by  innumerable  religious,  authors,  pub¬ 
lishers,  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  and  energetic  students. 
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Of  the  valuable  manuscripts  and  volumes  already  ac¬ 
quired,  Benjamin  Musser’s  Kyrie  Eleison,  The  Life  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  by  Orsini  and  a  photographic  copy  of  Saint 
Louis  Grignon  de  Montfort’s  original  Treatise  on  True  De¬ 
votion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  are  among  those  either  donated 
or  purchased.  The  oldest  work,  bearing  the  date  1574,  is 
Livro  do  Rosairo  de  Nossa  Senhora  by  Father  Nicola  Diaz. 

An  effort  to  assemble  current  autographed  fiction  has 
been  rewarded  by  the  addition  of  Franz  Werfel’s  The  Song 
of  Bernadette  and  a  signed  copy  of  The  Seven  Words  of 
Our  Lord  and  Lady  by  Fulton  Sheen. 

For  the  sake  of  efficiency  the  entire  collection  has  been 
limited  to  the  principal  research  languages:  English,  Latin, 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  The  Marian  Library 
of  Dayton  University  is  a  fitting  tribute  of  a  nation  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Immaculate  Conception. 


Epilogue 

Sheila  N.  Walsh,  ’5  6 

Gothic  stone,  cold,  indifferent, 
Encloses  hearts  warm  with  love, 
Love  for  a  Queen, 

To  whom  we  dedicate  our  lives, 
Mary  of  Emmanuel. 
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Prayer  to  Our  Lady , 
Queen  of  the  Universe 

Out  of  the  depths  of  this  valley  of  tears,  through  which  suffering 
humanity  painfully  struggles — up  from  the  billows  of  this  sea,  endlessly 
buffeted  by  the  waves  of  suffering — we  raise  our  eyes  to  you,  Most 
Beloved  Mother  Mary,  to  be  comforted  by  the  contemplation  of  your  glory 
and  to  hail  you  as  Queen  and  Mistress  of  Heaven  and  earth,  Queen  and 
Mistress  of  mankind. 

With  legitimate  filial  pride,  we  wish  to  exalt  your  queenship  and  to 
recognize  it  as  due  to  the  Sovereign  excellence  of  your  entire  being,  O 
Most  Sweet  True  Mother  of  Him  Who  is  King  by  right,  by  inheritance 
and  by  conquest. 

Reign,  O  Mother  and  Mistress,  by  showing  us  the  path  of  holiness,  and 
by  guiding  and  assisting  us  that  we  may  never  stray  from  it. 

In  the  heights  of  heaven,  you  exercise  your  primacy  over  the  choirs  of 
angels,  who  acclaim  you  as  their  sovereign,  and  over  the  legions  of  saints 
who  delight  in  beholding  your  dazzling  beauty.  So,  too,  reign  over  the 
entire  human  race,  above  all  by  opening  the  path  of  faith  to  those  who 
do  not  yet  know  your  Divine  Son. 

Reign  over  the  Church,  which  acknowledges  and  extols  your  gentle 
dominion  and  has  recourse  to  you  as  a  safe  refuge  amid  the  calamities  of 
our  day.  Reign  especially  over  that  part  of  the  Church  which  is  perse¬ 
cuted  and  oppressed;  give  it  strength  to  bear  adversity,  constancy  never 
to  yield  under  unjust  compulsion,  light  to  avoid  falling  into  enemy  snares, 
firmness  to  resist  overt  attack,  and  at  every  moment  unwavering  faith¬ 
fulness  to  your  kingdom. 

Reign  over  men’s  minds,  that  they  may  seek  only  what  is  true;  over 
their  wills,  that  they  may  follow  solely  what  is  good;  over  their  hearts, 
that  they  may  love  nothing  but  what  you  yourself  love. 

Reign  over  individuals  and  over  families,  as  well  as  over  societies  and 
nations;  over  the  assemblies  of  the  powerful,  the  counsels  of  the  wise,  as 
over  the  simple  aspirations  of  the  humble. 

Reign  in  the  streets  and  the  squares,  in  the  cities  and  the  villages,  in  the 
valleys  and  the  mountains,  in  the  air,  on  land  and  on  the  sea;  and  hear 
the  pious  prayer  of  all  those  who  recognize  that  yours  is  a  reign  of  mercy, 
in  which  every  petition  is  heard,  every  sorrow  comforted,  every  mis¬ 
fortune  relieved,  every  infirmity  healed,  and  in  which,  at  a  gesture  from 
your  gentle  hands,  from  death  itself  there  arises  smiling  life. 

Obtain  for  us  that  all  who  now,  in  every  corner  of  the  world,  acclaim 
and  hail  you  Queen  and  Mistress,  may  one  day  in  heaven  enjoy  the  fullness 
of  your  kingdom  in  the  vision  of  your  Divine  Son,  Who  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  lives  and  reigns  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

— Pope  Pius  XII 
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Inside  Out 


February  marks  the  beginning  of  Lent — Lent  that  flows  steadily  and 
somberly  from  the  dull  days  of  declining  winter  to  the  effervescence  of 
Easter.  Another  event  of  somewhat  less  soul-shattering  stature  but  of 
considerable  importance  to  all  students,  nonetheless,  is  the  opening  of  a 
new  semester.  This  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  necessary,  if  not  always 
spontaneous,  intellectual  reawakening. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  every  student  with  a  brief  synthesis  of  contem¬ 
porary  activity,  we  present  a  panoramic  view  of  the  modern  climate  in 
art,  theatre,  criticisms,  and  music. 

A  special  feature,  entitled  Moderns  in  Miniature,  presents  capsule  com¬ 
mentaries  on  persons  of  note  by  Patricia  Dwyer,  Mary  Ann  O’Brien, 
Martha  Rogers,  and  Jo- An  Mszanski. 

To  demonstrate  what  is  being  done  in  modern  drama,  we  give  you 
Marie  Hingston’s  play,  The  Rich  Young  Man.  It  makes  good  reading 
at  any  time,  but  especially  during  Lent.  For  the  devotees  of  verse  drama 
we  present  Eleanor  Heywood’s  essay  on  Christopher  Fry  as  well  as  an 
original  work,  The  Choice,  by  Ann  T.  Flynn. 

A  short  story,  Jody,  by  Maura  Wedge  reflects  contemporary  trends 
in  literary  technique  and  thought. 

Modern  poetry  is  represented  by  Suzanne  Sylvester’s  wasteland  theme, 
by  Margaret  Nagle’s  sonnets,  and  by  Jean  McDonald’s  staccato  free  verse. 

Lastly,  a  word  of  commendation  is  due  to  the  assistant  editors  who, 
through  an  unceasing  devotion  to  duty,  have  reared  this  issue  from  in¬ 
fancy  to  its  present  toddling  stage. 
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The  Rich  Young  Man 
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CHARACTERS 


Mark  O’Hara,  rich,  prosperous  lawyer  about 

thirty-five. 

Beth  Collins,  young  lady,  Mark’s  girl  friend. 

Steve  Saunders,  friend  of  Mark’s  boyhood. 

Father  Vincent,  old  friend  of  Mark’s. 

Girl,  blind  date  for  Mark. 

Scene  One:  Living  room  of  a  modern  apartment. 

The  living  room  of  Mark  O’Hara’s  apartment .  On  the  left 
there  is  an  entrance  leading  to  the  front  door  downstage . 
There  is  a  large  combination  radio,  TV  and  phonograph  on 
the  left  wall .  The  exit  to  the  kitchen  is  upstage  left  corner . 
There  is  a  sectional  furniture  arrangement  in  right  corner 
upstage  with  a  coffee  table  in  front  of  it .  There  is  also  a 
small  bar  at  the  right  wall  downstage .  A  small  conversation- 
group  of  easy  chairs  center  stage  left .  There  is  a  grouping  of 
paintings  over  the  sofa  on  the  rear  wall . 

As  the  curtain  opens,  a  young  woman  strikingly  and  ex¬ 
pensively  dressed,  is  standing  a  little  to  the  left  of  center . 
A  tall  man,  who  has  a  surprisingly  young  face,  quite  out  of 
place  with  his  grey-tinged  hair,  is  standing  opposite  her .  He 
is  dressed  in  grey  tweeds . 

Beth:  Well,  Mark,  I  guess  that’s  the  end  of  it.  It  was 
bound  to  happen.  We’ve  grown  too  far  apart.  .  .  .  There’s 
not  much  left  to  say,  is  there?  .( silently  they  look  at  each 
other) .  I  feel  pretty  foolish  standing  here  like  this.  I  guess 
I’ll  be  going.  ( She  starts  to  the  door  and  he  follows  her). 
No,  don’t  bother,  Mark,  I  can  find  my  way  out.  I’ve  done 
it  often  enough.  ( She  says  this  with  such  a  tone  of  finality 
that  he  hesitates,  then  shrugs  and  stops) . 

Mark:  (as  he  watches  her  go  out  left) .  No  hard  feelings, 
Bethie? 

Beth:  (giving  him  a  withering  look).  No,  Mark.  No 
hard  feelings.  Good-by.  (She  goes  out) . 
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( Mark  goes  over  to  the  record  player ,  flips  the  switch ,  picks 
up  a  magazine  from  the  coffee  table  and  sprawls  contentedly 
on  the  sofa .  He  is  no  sooner  comfortable  than  the  doorbell 
rings.  Before  he  can  reach  it,  however,  a  man  of  the  same 
age  as  Mark  enters  gaily.) 

Steve:  Hi  there!  Somebody  left  the  front  door  open  so 
I  barged  right  in.  D’y’mind? 

Mark:  ( laughingly ).  ’Course  not.  ( sarcastically ).  What 
is  mine  is  yours,  my  brother. 

Steve:  Say,  didn’t  I  just  see  Beth  Collins  coming  out  of 
here?  She  passed  me  in  the  hall.  Didn’t  even  see  me.  Looked 
like  she’d  been  crying,  or  was  just  going  to.  What’d  you  say 
to  her,  you  cad? 

Mark:  ( sharply ) .  Why  do  you  think  it  was  something 
I  said? 

Steve:  ( sitting  in  the  easy  chair).  Oh  come  off  it,  Mark. 

Mark:  Well,  we  didn’t  have  a  fight  or  anything.  I  just 
laid  the  cards  on  the  table — told  her  I  had  decided  we  should 
not  get  married — at  least  not  just  yet — been  meaning  to  have 
it  out  for  a  long  time.  She  was  the  one  who  brought  it  up, 
anyway. 

Steve:  No  fight,  though? 

Mark:  No,  we  were  both  very  sensible. 

Steve:  (slowly).  Good! — So  you  don’t  want  to  get  mar¬ 
ried  yet — huh?  Why — too  young? 

Mark:  Now,  don’t  get  sarcastic,  Steve.  But  really,  I’m 
not  ready  yet.  With  you  it  was  different.  I  mean,  you  and 
Ann  were  made  for  each  other.  You  just  seemed  to  get 
along  naturally. 

Steve:  It  wasn’t  that  simple. 

Mark:  (as  though  he  had  thought  this  idea  out  com¬ 
pletely).  Yeh — but  you  always  knew  what  you  wanted. 
(rises  and  goes  over  to  bar) .  What’ll  you  have  to  drink? 
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Steve:  A  Manhattan,  if  it’s  not  too  much  trouble. 

Mark:  No — make  ’em  blindfolded. 

( Returns  with  drinks.  They  drink  for  a  moment). 

Steve:  ( hesitantly ) .  Mark — what  do  you  want? 

Mark:  Uh? — Now  there’s  a  question  for  you;  what  d’ya 
mean,  what  do  I  want? 

Steve:  (calmly).  What  do  you  want  out  of  life,  Mark? 

( Mark  stares  at  him  intensely  for  a  moment.  Then  he  gets 
up  and  walks  slowly  over  to  the  bar ,  turns ,  and  faces  Steve) . 

Mark:  ( seriously ).  You  know,  Steve,  I  don’t  have  to 
answer  that,  and  I  probably  wouldn’t  to  anyone  but  you. 
(pause).  I’m  afraid  I  don’t  know. 

Steve:  Mark — I — I  didn’t  mean — 

Mark:  No,  let  me  go  on  with  this — you  asked  for  it,  and 
you’re  going  to  get  it.  I  don’t  think  I’ve  admitted  this  to 
anyone  else — not  even  myself.  But  I’m  confused,  Steve. 
I’m  winding  up  a  case  now  that  will  give  me  a  name,  at  least 
around  this  city.  Of  course,  it  may  take  months  and  it  still 
could  go  wrong,  but  I  feel  pretty  confident.  Now,  you’d 
think  a  guy  like  me  with  this  success  would  be  happy — 
satisfied.  Well,  I’m  not.  I’m  not  satisfied.  I  don’t  know 
what  it  is,  Steve,  but  I  want  something  better,  better  than 
this  house,  this  town,  this  way  of  life.  (He  returns  to  the 
chair) .  I  got  out  of  law  school,,  magna  cum  laude — rank 
one.  I’m  proud  of  that,  because  I’ve  always  liked  to  be  the 
best — I  seem  to  need  to  be — you’ve  known  me  long  enough 
to  know  that.  When  I  graduated,  everyone  said  what  a 
brilliant  lawyer  I’d  make.  Sure,  I  liked  to  hear  that.  (He 
peers  into  the  depths  of  the  cocktail  glass) .  The  dream  of 
being  a  great  lawyer — famous  murder  trials — a  lot  of  that 
has  come  true — I’ve  made  a  lot  of  money — fixed  this  house 
all  over.  Although  Mom  and  Dad  still  aren’t  quite  sure  about 
the  modern  atmosphere,  they  didn’t  mind  going  to  Florida 
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this  winter.  (He  leans  back  and  takes  a  deep  breath) .  Got 
a  new  car — no  money  worries — and  I’m  still  restless — (He 
rises  and  paces  up  and  down)  not  content,  and  I  don’t  know 
what  will  make  me  content.  What  I’m  doing  doesn’t  seem 
like  anything,  Steve;  it’s  all  stupid,  stupid,  and  mediocre.  I 
want  the  best.  But,  don’t  get  me  wrong.  (He  faces  Steve) .  I 
want  to  work — I  got  a  lot  to  give  and  I  want  to  give  it  to 
something.  But  I  don’t  know  to  what — or  whom. 

(He  has  gradually  slowed  down  during  this  last  speech , 
and  now  he  is  silent) . 

Steve:  (moves  toward  Mark) .  Gosh,  Mark,  I  wish  I  could 
help  you.  I  never  knew  you  felt  this  way — I  always  thought 
you  were  happy  being  a  lawyer — I  thought  that  had  always 
been  your  great  ideal.  You’ve  always  acted  as  if  you  knew 
just  what  you  were  doing  all  the  time  and  were  loving  every 
minute  of  it.  I  never  knew — 

Mark:  My  father  was  a  lawyer.  He’s  never  impressed 
me  as  being  a  big  man,  or  anything.  Now  that  I  think  of  it, 
I  never  wanted  to  be  anything  in  particular  while  I  was 
growing  up.  Always  tried  to  work  up  some  sort  of  a  "burn¬ 
ing  ambition,”  but  it  never  worked  (pause)  except  when 
I  was  in  the  seventh  grade  at  Saint  Joe’s — I  wanted  to  be  a 
priest  then — guess  I  was  "inspired”  by  the  young  curate  who 
directed  basketball — Father — uh — what  was  his  name? — 
anyway,  I  really  liked  him. — That  was  during  the  impulsive, 
romantic  age,  I  guess.  (This  last  is  a  futile  attempt  at 
humor) . 

Steve:  Maybe  you  could  talk  to  somebody  about  it.  I 
mean  someone  who  could  help  you. 

Mark:  (skeptically) .  Who?  Who  is  there  I  could  talk  to 
that  could  offer  any  helpful  suggestions? 

Steve:  Your  folks? 
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Mark:  ( emphatically ),  Uh-huh!  They’d  never  under¬ 
stand  in  a  hundred  years.  Especially,  not  Dad. 

Steve:  Well,  maybe  a  priest? 

Mark:  I  don’t  know  any  priests — none  I’d  want  to  talk 
to,  anyway. 

Steve:  ( sincerely  concerned) .  Mark,  I  wish  I  could  help 
you.  I  don’t  know  what  to  suggest.  But  if  I  think  of  any¬ 
thing,  I’ll  do  it. 

Mark:  (freely).  Don’t  take  it  so  seriously,  kid.  I’m  not 
dying.  Don’t  worry  about  me.  I’m  a  "successful  young  law¬ 
yer,”  remember? 

Steve:  (laughing).  Sure — guess  I  got  carried  away. 
(looking  at  his  watch).  Listen!  I’ve  got  to  be  going.  Got  a 
dentist  appointment  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  it’s  a  twenty 
minute  walk.  I’ll  be  seein’  you.  Take  care,  Mark. 

(He  goes  out  and  Mark  follows  him  to  the  door) , 

Mark:  O.K.  Take  care. 

(Mark  returns ,  turns  up  the  music ,  sinks  into  the  easy 
chair  and  lights  a  cigarette.  He  doesn't  pick  up  a  magazine 
this  time) . 

Curtain 

Scene  Two:  Same  as  scene  one,  about  a  month  later. 

There  is  a  cocktail  party  in  full  swing ;  one  or  two  have 
obviously  had  too  much  to  drink.  There  are  people  standing 
in  groups,  Mark  is  kept  quite  busy  at  the  bar.  There  is  a 
constant  murmur  which  occasionally  breaks  into  a  high 
giggle ,  and  then  resumes  its  monotonous  nimble. 

After  about  ten  seconds  the  doorbell  is  heard  above  the 
din ,  with  no  quieting  effect ,  however,  Mark  frees  himself 
from  the  young  thing  who  has  been  chatting  with  him  be¬ 
side  the  bar ,  and  goes  to  ansiver  the  door.  He  returns ,  fol¬ 
lowing  two  men.  One  is  Steve ,  and  the  other  is  a  priest  about 
fifteen  years  older  than  Mark  and  the  others,  Mark  is  ob¬ 
viously  embarrassed. 
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Mark:  Come  in,  Steve.  I  didn’t  expect  you  this  afternoon 
— some  of  the  fellows  got  together — decided  to  give  me  a 
surprise  party — celebration  of  the  acquittal,  you  know.  I — 
uh — we  won.  (He  laughs  nervously ) . 

Steve:  Well,  Father  and  I  were  in  town  tonight  and  I 
wanted  him  to  meet  you.  Didn’t  know  you’d  be  having  a 
party  though.  We  could  come  back  some  other  time,  Mark, 
— if  you  want. 

Mark:  No,  don’t  be  silly.  Just  about  to  break  up  any¬ 
way.  Could  I  get  you  something  to  drink  .  .  .  Steve?  .  .  . 
Father? 

Steve:  I  could  go  for  one  of  your  Manhattans,  Mark. 

Father:  Well,  I’d  just  as  soon  have  a  highball  if  you 
don’t  mind. 

Mark:  Swell!  Cornin’  right  up. 

(He  goes  over  to  the  bar,  mixes  drinks  and  returns .  In 
the  meantime  the  crowd  resumes  the  murmur  which  has  been 
more  or  less  abated  while  they  got  over  the  shock  of  the 
Roman  collar  and  black  suit .  Steve  and  the  priest  talk .  The 
priest  appears  to  be  rather  worried). 

Mark:  (returning) .  Well,  here  we  are.  I  should  be  an 
expert — been  doing  it  for  close  to  two  hours  now. 

Steve  and  Father:  Thanks,  Mark. 

Steve:  I  want  you  to  meet  Father  Vincent.  Father,  this 
is  Mark  O’Hara. 

Father  Vincent:  (laughingly) .  I  had  assumed  that,  by 
now. 

Mark:  Glad  to  meet  you,  Father.  Steve,  I  didn’t  know 
you  knew  any  priests. 

Steve:  Mark,  Father  is  your  friend — from  Saint  Joseph’s. 

Mark:  (amazed) .  What? — You  don’t  mean — that  Father 
Vincent — well,  I’ll  be  d-— umbfounded! 
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Father:  Yes,  sir,  Mark! — didn’t  think  you’d  recognize 
me,  but  then,  I  wouldn’t  have  recognized  you  either — I  don’t 
think. 

Mark:  ( still  a  little  bewildered ).  Well,  Lord! — this  is 
wonderful!  We’ll  have  to  have  a  long  talk,  {in  a  lower 
voice) .  They’re  starting  to  go  home  now,  anyway. 

{The  guests  have  been  substantially  subdued  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  priest ,  and  are  realizing  that  things  could  be 
a  lot  gayer  somewhere  else.  They  collect  their  things  and 
start  toward  the  door .  There  are  many  rather  hasty  good- 
bys  and  well-wishes  as  they  depart.  The  whole  procedure 
takes  about  20-30  seconds.  Finally ,  the  door  closes  on  the 
last  one.  Only  Mark’s  girl  remains) . 

Girl:  {petulantly) .  What  about  me,  Mark? 

Mark:  {surprised).  Oh! 

Steve:  Come  on,  kiddo — I’ll  drive  you  home.  Where  do 
you  live? 

Girl:  {surprised  but  pleased).  Oh — all  right.  {She  col¬ 
lects  her  things) .  Good -night,  Mark — uh — Father. 

Mark:  Good-night — uh — uh  {He  obviously  can’t  remem¬ 
ber  her  name.  The  door  closes.  Mark  picks  up  some  empty 
glasses,  pushes  open  the  swinging  door,  and  places  them  right 
inside) .  I’ll  forget  these  if  I  don’t  do  it  now. 

Father:  Yes,  you  might.  {Father  Vincent  puts  his  un¬ 
touched  drink  on  an  end  table  and  sits  down  in  the  easy 
chair.  Mark  now  sits  on  the  sofa) . 

Father:  Well,  Mark,  it’s  been  a  long  time — you  never 
came  back  to  Saint  Joseph’s,  once  you  went  away  to  high 
school. 

Mark:  {uneasily) .  Father,  I  really  am  ashamed  about  that 
— I  kept  meaning  to,  but  something  kept  coming  up  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  You  know  how  it  is,  Father.  College — then  the 
navy — 
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Father:  Yes — I  suppose  I  do. 

Mark:  How  is  Saint  Joe’s,  Father? 

Father:  There’s  nothing  wrong  with  it  that  a  million 
dollars  couldn’t  fix  right  up. 

Mark:  Needs  repairs,  huh?  Remember  the  time  I  hit  a 
baseball  right  through  the  church  window?  Needed  repairs 
then,  too. 

Father:  I  sure  do.  I  stuck  my  neck  out  plenty  standing 
up  for  you  that  time,  Mark. 

Mark:  Oh,  I  remember.  Saved  my  life  with  Father  Sul¬ 
livan,  though. 

( There  is  a  pause  while  both  remember  the  incident  from 
different  angles). 

Mark:  (effusively) .  You  know,  Steve  is  a  great  guy,  but 
he  tends  to  mind  other  people’s  business  too  much. 

Father:  Steve  is  a  friend  of  yours,  Mark — a  good  friend. 

Mark:  (exasperated) .  All  right,  what  did  he  say — about 
me,  that  is? 

Father:  Just  that  he  thought  I  could  help  you — said  you 
were  a  little  confused — unsettled — 

Mark:  Understatement  of  the  year!  (He  rises  quickly 
and  begins  to  pace  the  room) . 

Father:  Mark,  you’ve  got  plenty  to  work  with.  You’re 
brilliant — and  you’re  talented — I’ll  bet  those  are  yours.  (He 
gestures  towards  the  two  oils.  Mark  nods) .  God  has  cer¬ 
tainly  blessed  you,  Mark. 

Mark:  I  know,  Father,  I  know.  That’s  why  I  can’t  be 
satisfied  with  the  ordinary.  I’m  not  really  happy  being  a 
lawyer — even  if  I  could  be  a  first  rate  one.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  better  than  that — I  know  there  is.  There  must  be. 

Father:  Mark,  you  know  when  you  were  in  Saint  Joe’s 
— I  always  thought  you  would  become  a  priest. 
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Mark:  (startled).  What?  But  why? 

Father:  I  don’t  know — just  your  attitude  of  always  do¬ 
ing  the  best  work,  working  the  hardest,  giving  the  most. 
You  could  never  be  outdone — I  just  thought — maybe — 
you’d  do  it  on  a  bigger  scale — and  then  our  friendship— 

Mark:  I  thought  about  it,  Father.  Then.  I  thought  it 
was  best — then. 

Father:  And  now?  What  do  you  think  is  the  best  now, 
Mark? 

Mark:  (he  sits  tensely) .  Well,  nothing  can  beat  the  priest¬ 
hood,  I  suppose,  Father.  I  guess  it’s  the  tops — but  not  unless 
you’re  suited  to  it.  I  mean,  really,  Father,  I’ve  got  all  these 
talents  God  gave  me.  Now,  I  can’t  picture  myself  letting 
them  go  to  waste  being  a  country  curate,  or  a  silent  monk 
somewhere.  Wouldn’t  be  fair  to  myself — or  God.  And  be¬ 
sides,  I’d  probably  be  lost  without  this  life — the  people  and 
the  places  (defensively) .  I  like  them.  Nothing  wrong  with 
them,  either. 

Father:  I  didn’t  say  there  was,  Mark.  But  they’re  not 
the  best,  are  they?  (They  look  into  each  other’s  eyes ,  seeing 
into  the  past) . 

Mark:  Well,  maybe  not  that  way,  but  they’re  pretty 
clever,  talented  people.  Fine  and  good,  too.  Father — I’m 
afraid  I’m  too  old,  too  used  to  this  kind  of  life — I  couldn’t 
change  now.  Can’t  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,  you  know, 
Father. 

Father:  You’re  thirty-five,  Mark.  Many  an  older  man 
has  changed  his  life.  And  it’s  rather  an  old  trick — about  two 
thousand  years  I  should  say.  I  had  hoped  that  you’d  never 
be  satisfied  with  something  less  than  best,  Mark. 

Mark:  (becoming  more  uncomfortable) .  Well,  I’ll  have 
to  do  the  best  somewhere  else,  Father. 
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Father:  That  sounded  like  that  was  that,  and  I  should 
stop  preaching. 

Mark:  ( slowly ,  softly ),  I  think  that’s  it,  Father. 

Father:  Well,  there’s  not  much  left  to  say,  is  there?  If 
you  want  to  talk  again,  be  sure  and  look  me  up.  I  hope  you 
visit,  if  only  to  talk  about  old  times.  You’d  like  to  see  the 
school.  Well,  good-bye,  now.  ( They  shake  hands).  I’m 
sorry,  Mark.  Good-bye.  (He  goes  out) , 

(The  door  closes.  The  room  had  gradually  become  darker 
as  the  sun  went  down  during  the  last  scene,  Mark  turns  on 
the  record  player  and  a  haunting  minor-key  melody  per¬ 
vades  the  room.  He  goes  to  the  bar  and  pours  a  drink ,  from 
reflex.  He  sinks  into  the  sofa ,  places  drink  on  table  and  looks 
at  it  strangely.  He  sits  there  for  a  moment  with  his  head  in 
his  hands.  Then  suddenly  he  gulps  down  the  drink ,  and 
walks  toward  the  record  player.  He  is  changing  record  as  the 
curtain  closes) , 


Curtain 

DE  VIL  ’S  SONG 

Suzanne  Sylvester  ’55 

Careening  waves  the  devil  rides , 

Each  crest  by  sun  and  stars.  His  chant 
Is  heard  and  echoed  throtigh  the  high¬ 
ways  of  the  sea  in  screaming  clangs 
Of  battered  buoys.  His  coaly  eyes 
Gleam  bright  from  blots  of  tangled  kelp; 
Abandoned  hope  lies  rotting  in 
His  heart.  Insistent  murderer 
Of  souls ,  the  crests  have  slid  to  depths 
Of  black.  So  ride  them  doum  to  doom, 
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Moderns  in 

CARLETON  J.  H.  HAYES  and  his  impact  on  modern 
civilization  ...  a  Catholic  historian  with  more  than  two 
decades  of  historical  writing  and  teaching  experience  .  .  . 
has  done  more  perhaps  to  promote  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  among  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews  than  any 
other  man  .  .  .  professes  anxiety  as  to  what  will  happen  to 
individualism,  liberty,  and  constitutional  government  when 
religious  faith,  their  source,  ceases  to  be  paramount  in  the 
Western  world  .  .  .  warns  that  unless  there  is  a  "spiritual  re- 
invigoration”  to  combat  intolerance,  both  freedom  and 
justice  will  be  overcome  by  pagan  totalitarianism  .  .  .  further 
denounces  totalitarianism  as  "a  revolt  against  the  whole  his¬ 
toric  civilization  of  the  West”  .  .  .  always  writes  as  the  Cath¬ 
olic  scholar  ...  his  books  are  used  as  texts  throughout  the  free 
world  .  .  .  has  brought  European  history  from  the  abstraction 

of  a  textbook  to  the  reality  of  a  problem  to  be  faced.  .  .  . 

- 

. 

Mary  Ann  O’Brien  ’56 


GORDON  W.  ALLPORT  . . .  noted  psychologist,  author, 
and  lecturer  .  .  .  professor  at  Harvard  University  .  .  .  works 
to  combat  racial  prejudice  .  .  .  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Boston  Herald  Rumor  Clinic  .  .  .  teaches  courses  on  minority 
group  problems  held  for  the  police  departments  of  the 
Greater  Boston  area.  .  .  . 

Jo- An  Mszanski  ’57 
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Miniature 

RICHARD  RODGERS  AND  OSCAR  HAMMER- 
STEIN  .  .  .  their  names  and  music  are  familiar  to  every 
listening  American  .  .  .  uplifted  the  entire  field  of  musical 
comedy  with  Oklahoma! ,  the  "people’s  opera”  .  .  .  universal 
in  its  appeal  .  .  .  enjoyed  the  longest  run  of  any  Broadway 
show  .  .  .  beloved  by  the  cosmopolitan  city-dweller  and  the 
Midwest  farmer  alike  .  .  .  contains  the  irresistible,  lilting 
melodies  and  the  spontaneous  lyrics  of  such  songs  as  "Oh, 
What  a  Beautiful  Morning”  ...  in  1949,  South  Pacific  was 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  .  .  .  thanks  to  the  genius  of  these 
two  men,  thousands  of  people  have  been  transported  to  the 
tropics  for  an  enchanted  evening  .  .  .  Hammerstein’s  lyrics 
are  sunny  and  pleasant .  .  .  can  portray  any  situation  or  emo¬ 
tion  with  a  deceptive  simplicity  .  .  .  Rodgers’  music  is  young, 
fresh,  vigorous,  and  endlessly  appealing  . .  .  each  man  comple¬ 
ments  the  other  .  .  .  their  music  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  our  treasury  of  modern  music  ...  it  is  as  familiar  as  yes¬ 
terday  ...  as  bright  as  today  ...  as  modern  as  tomorrow.  .  .  . 

Martha  Rogers  ’57 


C.  J.  NEUSSE  .  .  .  one  of  the  foremost,  modern  Catholic 
sociologists  .  .  .  President  of  the  American  Catholic  Socio¬ 
logical  Society,  1952-1954  .  .  .  Dean  of  the  School  of  Social 
Science  .  .  .  was  graduated  from  Wisconsin  State  College  in 
1934  ..  .  received  his  Master’s  Degree  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
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versity  .  .  .  his  Doctorate  from  Catholic  University  .  .  .  has 
had  a  wealth  of  experience  in  his  field  .  .  .  has  taught,  at  vari¬ 
ous  times,  at  the  College  of  St.  Catherine,  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Catholic  University  .  .  .  was  also  a  special  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Germany  for  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council  during  1950-1951  .  .  .  in  a  recent  book,  The  Soci¬ 
ology  of  the  Parish ,  he  outlines  the  principal  types  of  research 
which  may  be  conducted  in  the  parish  .  .  .  points  out  that 
the  professional  sociologist  and  the  pastor  must  work  together 
on  parish  problems  for  the  betterment  of  the  parish  .  .  .  also 
emphasizes  the  integration  of  the  parish  and  the  community 
.  .  .  has  been  interested  for  some  time  in  the  sociology  of 
education,  a  subject  which  is  rapidly  gaining  recognition  in 
the  schools  .  .  .  this  field  is  concerned  with  aiding  the  child 
in  his  adjustment  to  school  life  .  .  .  while  American  Catholic 
colleges  and  universities  include  sociology  in  their  curricula, 
Dr.  Neusse  believes  that  more  importance  should  be  attached 
to  the  conduct  and  support  of  research  activity  .  .  .  con¬ 
siders  this  essential  to  the  development  of  the  science  .  .  . 
points  out  that  the  contributions  made  by  Catholic  sociolo¬ 
gists  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  Catholic  population  or 
Catholic  educational  effort  .  .  .  urges  Catholic  college  stu¬ 
dents  to  become  vitally  interested  in  sociological  research  and 
to  consider  adopting  it  as  their  life’s  work  .  .  .  supplied  all 
this  information  in  a  long  letter  to 

Patricia  Dwyer  ’5  5 

JAPANESE  HOKKU 

Paula  Brennan  ’56 

Lanky  spurts  of  sun 
Ripe  wheat ,  in  the  south , 

Melted  harmony . 
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Jody 

Maura  K.  Wedge  ’57 

"I  am  alone  here,  alone  with  my  thoughts,  and  I  will 
think  of  all  the  wonderful  things  that  the  world  has 
never  discovered.  ...  I  will  tell  them  all  my  knowledge, 
and  they  will  love  me,  and  make  me  famous  .  .  .  for  all 
that  I  will  give  them,  they  will  give  me  a  castle  ...  a 
quiet,  lovely  castle  of  peace  and  emptiness  .  .  .  but,  I 
will  not  mind  the  emptiness  because  I  will  know  how 
really  full  it  is  .  .  .  peopled  with  my  thoughts.  ...” 

She  hunched  her  shoulders  and  squirmed  a  little.  She  had 
been  sitting  in  the  closet  for  almost  an  hour  she  guessed,  and 
now  her  long  legs  were  cramped.  Her  hands  pressed  her 
knees  against  her  flat  chest,  and  she  tucked  her  head  to  rest 
her  chin  on  them.  Darkness  and  peace  were  here.  Loneliness 
was  not  here,  not  with  the  heavy  clothes,  rough  winter  ma¬ 
terials,  hanging  around  her  companionably,  enveloping  her 
in  their  sweet-sour-smelling  warmth.  This  might  be  the 
world,  the  whole  universe,  if  it  weren’t  for  the  flitting  crack 
of  light  spying  under  the  door  reminding  her  that  bright 
things,  things  most  people  liked  best,  did  exist.  She  hugged 
a  tobacco-scented  greatcoat  to  her  and  wondered  about  her¬ 
self. 

She  nuzzled  the  tweed,  drinking  in  the  pipe  odor  that 
hung  to  it,  fascinated  by  its  flavor,  wishing  she  could  taste 
that  smell  just  as  it  was  on  her  father’s  coat. 

By  turning  her  head  just  a  little  to  the  right,  though  it  was 
hard  for  Jody  to  tell  left  from  right  in  the  darkness,  she 
could  smell  her  mother’s  coat,  spicy  with  the  odor  of  pep¬ 
permints,  and  could  feel  the  coarseness  of  its  material.  Jody 
tried,  but  she  couldn’t  remember  a  time  when  her  mother 
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had  worn  the  coat  that  its  pockets  weren’t  filled  with  the 
candies.  Experimentally,  her  fingers  fished  through  them 
hoping  to  find  a  forgotten  peppermint,  but  the  pockets 
were  stickily  empty. 

The  coats  brought  the  picture  of  her  parents  to  her  mind. 
She  thought  of  her  father  (whom  she  physically  resembled) 
— brilliant,  and  rough,  and  misunderstood. 

"But  I’m  not  like  him  inside — nothing  like  him  inside,” 
she  whispered  soothingly. 

She  thought  of  her  mother  who  never  seemed  to  under¬ 
stand  what  her  daughter  felt  or  talked  about  and  who  was 
continually  scolding  and  then  crying  if  the  scolding  was  in¬ 
effective.  She  knew  she  was  not  like  her  mother  either. 

She  supposed  she  was  not  a  happy  child — the  truth  was 
that  she  did  not  know.  She  had  really  never  thought  about 
it.  One  afternoon  maybe  next  week,  she  would  spend  the 
whole  "thinking  period”  on  her  father  and  her  mother  and 
herself ;  then  she  would  know  whether  or  not  she  was  happy. 
But,  not  today.  Today  she  had  to  think  of  wonderful  ideas 
for  the  world. 

She  devised  a  machine  that  would  let  a  person  read  every 
book  in  the  world  with  just  the  press  of  a  lever  ...  a  long, 
dark,  cool  tunnel  running  under  the  seas  through  which 
people  could  drive  abroad  ...  a  hospital  where  doctors  would 
shine  a  blue  light  on  a  baby’s  head  and  all  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  would  fill  its  brain.  ...  So  many  things.  She  sat 
enthralled  with  her  ideas. 

The  crack  of  light  grew  to  a  giant — the  door  had  opened. 
Her  mother  stood  in  the  doorway,  partially  barring  the 
giant’s  entrance  into  Jody’s  world.  But  the  giant  slipped 
through  and  reduced  Jody  to  a  scrawny,  plain-looking, 
dishevelled  twelve-year-old,  half-hidden  by  a  rack  of  coats. 
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"Jody,  come  outa  that  closet  this  instant.  How  can  you 
act  so  queer?  Get  up,  I  said.  Every  day  I  find  you  here  all 
alone  in  the  dark.  What’s  the  matter  with  you  anyway?  Is 
this  the  way  I  raised  you  to  be,  nothing  but  a  day-dream¬ 
ing.  ...” 

Jody  pushed  past  her  mother,  her  ears  mercifully  filled 
with  the  roar  of  the  pleasure-bound  cars  streaming  through 
her  tunnel,  and  stepped  into  the  sun-flooded  room,  silent. 


INTRUSION 

Rosemarie  Murphy  ’56 

Breaking  still  of  night , 

Cutting  through  layers  of  quiet , 

A  motor  grows  loud,  then  louder. 
A  flashing  of  lights — 

Red,  white;  and  then  .  .  . 

A  motor  diminishing, 

A  return  to  quiet. 

Nature’s  spell  has  been  broken 
On  the  beach  for  a  time; 

Such  time  passes  unnoticed 
By  surging  breakers  and  sand. 
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LOVE 


New  Moon 

Why  must  you  shine  upon  my  face  tonight, 
Besmearing  all  the  room  in  glimmering  smudge, 

And  pointing  warring  fingerfuls  of  light 
Straight  in  my  eyes  as  if  you  would  begrudge 
A  single  dream  to  one  whose  vow  you  heard, 

Since  but  tonight  ’ twas  pledged  in  your  consent: 

But,  child-like,  you  must  dangle  at  my  skirt 
To  whisper  you  had  ear  in  our  intent . 

Well,  moon-child,  since  it’s  clear  that  you’ll  not  fade 
rll  bounce  you  on  my  lap  and  hug  you  near, 

And  pardon  all  the  prying  pranks  you’ve  played 
Then  lift  my  lips  for  only  you  to  hear, 

T hat,  though  my  love-vow  drilled  deep  doum  my  years, 
Like  you,  my  calm  beam  bursts — my  heart  cries  cheers . 
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STORY 


New  Day 

Sun  up  upon  the  first  day  of  my  love, 

Escaped  from  cloud  cell,  out  to  celebrate 
My  birthday ;  like  the  over-hovering  Dove, 

It  beacons  benedictions  triplicate . 

The  routine-day,  bump-into-people  gloiv 
Like  carbon  chunks  buffed  up  to  diamond  sheen, 
Or  noon-day  spruces  wrapped  in  crystal  snow, 
All  sparkle-chips  costumed  to  play  the  scene 
Where  heroes  bloom  and  complications  lift, 

And  people  clap  the  cast  for  love  of  one 
Who  Robinhood-like,  stole  and  shared  his  gift, 

So  shines  my  every  view,  my  eye,  the  sun. 

Why  not  my  eye  a  gleam-imparting  light ? 

Its  flame,  heart-sourced,  dies  lest  it  can  ignite . 
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Wedding  Day 

New  moon  to  full  six  times  since  love  was  born ; 

Sun  up,  sun  doum  in  sequence  vaguely  felt, 

Till  out  of  time’s  ball  bursts  one  cymbal  morn 
That  flings  to  pirouette  where  night  scarce  knelt . 
King-crowned,  ring-bound  all  Heaven’s  wedding  dancers 
Twine  circles,  scuffing  sunbeams  from  the  sky 
To  where  they  drop  like  God’s  handwritten  answers 
To  pleas  of  just  one- prayerful-wordless  sigh; 

My  own,  the  prayer  of  sigh,  of  sound,  of  thought 
Unformed,  of  only  me-ness-stretching-cord 
To  touch  with  soul- tip  tuned  so  high,  so  taut, 

T he  vivifying  finger  of  the  Lord . 

New  life  wraps  round  and  rolls  me  up  in  trim. 

The  bow-like  ring- tied  wedding  gift  for  him . 

.  Margaret  Nagle  ’ 56 
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Editorially  Speaking 

INTELLECTUAL  APOSTOLATE 

With  rare  exceptions  Catholics  agree  that  religious  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  college  level  has  acquired  added  importance  in 
contemporary  society.  However,  actual  practice  among 
educated  Catholics  confines  their  knowledge  to  the  com¬ 
paratively  limited  boundaries  of  academic  circles.  The  op¬ 
portunities  and  need  for  an  intellectual  apostolate  that  would 
synthesize  the  so-called  "secular”  subjects  with  theology  it¬ 
self  are  frequently  overlooked. 

Proponents  of  Catholic  education  unhesitatingly  advance 
all  the  obvious  arguments  in  favor  of  it — the  Catholic  col¬ 
lege  student  is  not  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  atheistic  phi¬ 
losophy,  or  of  godless,  scientific  theories,  or  of  uncertain 
moral  practices.  Certainly,  all  this  is  true,  but  it  is  only  a 
partial  interpretation. 

Hothouse  plants  and  college  students 

To  compare  Catholic  college  students  to  delicate  hothouse 
plans  is  unflattering  and  unfair  both  to  the  students  and  to 
their  education.  Unlike  the  plants  which  are  carefully  nur¬ 
tured  to  the  point  that  they  cannot  survive  exposure  in  the 
outside  world,  Catholic  students  are  specifically  prepared  to 
withstand  the  ill  winds  and  tempests  of  everyday  life.  Cath¬ 
olic  training  does  not  avoid  the  unorthodox  and  radical 
theories  of  modern  thought,  but  rather  it  provides  the  forces 
to  oppose  them  intelligently. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  integration  of  "secular”  sub¬ 
jects  with  theology  which  is  supplied  by  study  in  Catholic 
colleges.  Just  as  an  awareness  of  what  is  happening  in  secu¬ 
lar  knowledge  is  necessary  to  keep  theology  itself  alive,  so 
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too  it  is  necessary  to  be  aware  of  the  truths  of  Revelation 
in  order  to  apply  them  to  daily  conduct.  To  divorce  secular 
knowledge  from  Revelation  or  to  relegate  it  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  obscure  role  is  to  paralyze  the  work  of  the  intellectual 
apostolate.  Precisely  because  this  divorce  is  an  intellectual 
weakness,  it  is  the  duty  primarily  of  the  Catholic  college 
graduate  to  correct  it. 

In  former  days,  a  Sir  Galahad  could  mount  his  white 
charger  and  set  out  in  quest  of  truth  amid  the  flourish  of 
trumpets  and  the  hurrahing  of  the  multitude.  Modern  man, 
however,  fancies  himself  a  more  complex  individual  and 
must  be  approached  subtly.  Frantic  religion  does  not  over¬ 
whelm  him.  He  is  more  impressed  by  a  convincing  word- 
into-action  demonstration  of  positive  facts  than  by  fiery  de¬ 
nunciation. 

Success — how  to  achieve  it 

Thus,  although  this  is  not  generally  accepted  at  first,  the 
fundamental  requirement  of  the  intellectual  apostolate  is 
not  a  blatantly  crusading  spirit  but,  instead,  a  sincere  desire 
to  improve  the  particular  field  wherein  the  Catholic  gradu¬ 
ate  is  engaged. 

There  is  a  need,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  in  almost 
every  field  of  modern  endeavor,  for  the  graduates  of  Cath¬ 
olic  colleges  to  utilize  their  particular  talents.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  everyone  concerned,  the  challenge  has  not  always 
been  accepted  in  the  past.  Any  future  success  lies  in  our 
hands. 

C.D. 
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"J  LOVE  THE  BEAUTY  OF  THY  HOUSE > 


T 

JL  HROUGH  the  ages  a  song  breathes  a  message. 
It  is  heard  in  the  black  of  night.  Its  message  is  clear,  and 
bright,  and  true.  Tonight  the  air  is  cool  and  moist;  a  wind 
stirs  the  boughs  of  a  spruce  tree,  and  an  occasional  slap 
of  rain  splashes  the  window.  "The  beauty  of  Thy  house,  O 
Lord”  is  now  and  at  all  times. 

The  sun  rising  over  the  ocean  gives  a  glimpse  of  God’s 
eternal  majesty  as  the  morning  stars  fade  into  her  blue 
mantle,  and  brilliant  gold  and  pink  clouds  hide  for  a  mad¬ 
dening  age  the  glorious  burst  of  the  sun  over  the  horizon. 
Climb,  climb  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain  and  gaze  out  on 
the  miles  of  glistening  white,  innocent  of  the  world  but  still 
in  the  world.  What  is  there?  Fleecy  clouds  enfold  the  high¬ 
est  and  craggiest  peak.  In  blanketed  valleys  blue  and  green, 
trees  respond  with  whispers  to  a  breeze,  and,  for  an  instant 
only,  a  frozen  waterfall  reflects  the  gold  and  azure  of  the  sky. 
Ah,  mortal  man,  so  concerned  with  airplanes  and  peace 
treaties,  walk  for  an  hour  along  the  shore  with  a  northeast 
gale  stinging  salt  into  your  face.  Listen  to  the  roar  of  wind 
as  it  travels  inward  with  the  waves.  Hear  the  force,  the  awe¬ 
some  power  of  those  waves,  surge  and  burst  over  the  red, 
weed-grown  boulders  in  white  foam  to  recede  and  die. 
Watch  the  gulls  as  they  start  up  and  wheel,  tack  and  soar, 
graceful  in  the  uproar. 

Such  as  would  say  that  this  is  all  pure  accident  must 
wander  through  the  peace  of  days  and  into  the  blue  slumber 
of  the  stars  seeing  but  numbers  and  machines. 

Look,  look  around  you,  man,  at  the  majesty  of  the  heav¬ 
ens,  the  glory  of  nature,  and  join  in  the  refrain  of  a  shepherd 
boy  of  thousands  of  years  ago  as  he  delighted  in  this  splendor 
and  sang,  "O  Lord,  I  have  loved  the  beauty  of  Thy  house. .  .” 

M.H.S. 
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NO  W  IS  THE  NIGHT 

Jean  McDonald  ’56 

Slow  bloody  slow  breath;  slow  thinking , 
feeling,  dreaming , 

God!  They  are  scummed,  clogged  waters ;  they 
are  crawling  snails, 

And  I  thrash  and  tremble  among  them, 
glued  and  hemmed  Wound, 

I  sweat  in  their  must-filled  air  but  cannot 
freshen  it, 

I  fling  them  flare  on  flame,  but  they  catch 
no  fire. 

They  will  not  leap  thought’s  cliff -steeps; 
but  stone  by  stone 

Right-foot-up;  pause,  come  down;  and  pause; 
and  left - 

Foot-up;  and  pause;  come  down;  and  pause, 
until  my  forehead 

Swells  with  veins  up,  ropes  of  bulged, 
halted  frenzy. 

Multiply  the  swift,  Lord!  Tingle  the 
eagle  blood 

Of  the  prized  few.  Quicken  the  quick  and 
let  me  be 

Always  among  them — to  ease  out,  to  empty, 
relieve 

T he  swollen  anger,  the  thrice -damned, 
thrice -thickened  floods. 

Serenity,  High  Ghost — and  not  this  glue- 
slow- crawl! 
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Christopher  Fry: 
Modern  Experimenter 

Eleanor  Heyxvood  ’57 


o  NE  of  the  "discoveries”  of  the  modern  theatre 
has  been  verse  drama.  Christopher  Fry,  an  outstanding 
British  playwright,  has  experimented  with  this  genre  to  pro¬ 
duce  three  plays  which,  taken  together,  form  a  mood-trilogy. 
The  Lady’s  Not  for  Burning  presents  young  love  in  the 
springtime,  Venus  Observed ,  the  maturer  love  of  autumn, 
and  A  Fhoenix  Too  Frequent,  the  rich  fullness  of  love  in 
winter. 

Autumn  is  the  bridge  between  summer  and  winter,  the 
time  in  which  the  blooming  beauty  of  the  former  surrenders 
to  the  threatening  destruction  of  the  latter.  Autumn  is 
the  period  of  acceptance,  the  age  of  transition,  the  time  of 
discovery  of  a  new  beauty  and  a  strange  richness. 

Venus  Observed  is  set  in  the  autumnal  season.  The  Duke 
of  Altair  is,  indeed,  its  personification.  He  is  middle-aged, 
the  essence  of  geniality  and  charm.  However,  he  has  begun 
to  acknowledge  his  advancing  years,  and  says: 

I  have  to  consider  my  years  and  decline  with  the  sun, 
Gracefully  but  gratefully  decline. 

Venus  Observed  is  the  thoroughly  delightful  play  in  which 
the  Duke  gracefully  and  gratefully  declines,  but  not  before 
one  last  fling. 

The  Duke,  who  is  a  far  cry  from  the  "live  alone  and  like 
it”  segment  of  the  world’s  population,  decides  to  remarry, 
and  enlists  the  aid  of  his  son,  Edgar,  in  choosing  a  wife: 
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Shall  I  be  happy  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays, 

Or  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays?  Some  such  difference 
Is  all  your  choice  involves. 

Bewildered,  Edgar  finally  agrees  to  help  complete  the  family 
group  by  awarding  an  apple  to  one  of  three  feminine  possi¬ 
bilities.  The  Duke  is  sure  that  Edgar’s  judgment  will  be  as 
sound  as  was  the  judgment  of  Paris  who,  according  to 
mythology,  awarded  the  golden  apple  to  Aphrodite.  The 
Duke’s  trio,  however,  consists  not  of  Aphrodite,  Hera,  and 
Athena,  but  Hilda,  Rosabel,  and  Jessie,  who  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  the  Duke’s  observatory  to  view  a  promised  eclipse. 

While  the  Duke  makes  his  plans,  a  telegram  arrives  for 
Reedbeck,  the  Duke’s  business  agent,  from  his  daughter,  Per- 
petua,  who  has  been  away  in  America  for  ten  years.  While 
Reedbeck  is  instructing  the  housekeeper  to  prepare  for  the 
daughter’s  arrival,  Reedbeck’s  son,  Dominic,  accuses  Reed¬ 
beck  of  having  consistently  swindled  the  Duke.  Reedbeck’s 
spirits  are  too  high  to  allow  this  expose  to  upset  him,  and  he 
invents  wealthy  relatives  from  whom  he  supposedly  inher¬ 
ited  the  money.  Dominic  is  neither  consoled  nor  convinced. 
He  is  made  infinitely  more  miserable  because  he  realizes  that 
Perpetua  will  come  home  to  this  unhappy  situation.  Reed¬ 
beck  airily  dismisses  the  entire  matter  as  unimportant,  espe¬ 
cially  "on  such  a  cheerful  morning.” 

Dominic  abruptly  excuses  himself  at  the  entrance  of  Miss 
Rosabel  Fleming,  the  first  member  of  the  trio.  She  has  been 
aptly  described  as  the  one  with  nerves  and  emotions  nearest 
to  the  surface.  Reedbeck  apologizes  for  his  son’s  unfriendli¬ 
ness  and  proceeds  to  explain  to  Rosabel  the  advantage  of  an 
Observatory  Room. 

His  dissertation  is  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Jessie  Dill,  a  placid  person  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  Rosa¬ 
bel,  the  antithesis  of  Jessie,  is  obviously  uncomfortable  in  the 
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presence  of  another  of  the  Duke’s  lady-friends.  When  the 
Duke  enters,  Jessie  greets  him  with  the  encouraging  words 
that  he  does  not  seem  a  day  older,  even  if  he  does  have  to  use 
a  telescope. 

To  complete  the  threesome,  Mrs.  Hilda  Taylor-Snell  un¬ 
obtrusively  enters.  The  Duke  introduces  his  son  to  her:  "My 
extension  in  time,  Edgar.”  Edgar  retaliates  with,  "Five  feet 
ten  of  my  unlimited  father.  Until  he’s  dead  Em  really  a  re¬ 
dundancy.” 

These  lines  might  give  an  erroneous  impression  of  Edgar, 
but  they  do  not,  because  he  is  much  too  self-confident  to  have 
an  inferiority  complex.  It  might  lessen  our  enjoyment  of  the 
Duke’s  personality  if  he  outshone  his  son’s  qualities  to  the 
point  of  the  latter’s  insignificance.  The  good-natured  compe¬ 
tition  between  father  and  son  furnishes  the  play  with  some  of 
its  most  amusing  situations. 

The  eclipse  begins,  and  Edgar  prepares  to  judge.  During 
the  blackout,  Edgar  alters  his  choice  several  times,  and  is  still 
undecided,  when  the  passing  of  the  darkness  reveals  Perpetua 
standing  in  the  doorway. 

She  is  a  vivacious  person  and  is  immediately  the  subject  of 
attention.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  Duke  asks  Edgar  to  offer 
Perpetua  the  apple.  Edgar,  however,  also  finds  Miss  Reed- 
back  very  interesting,  and  at  this  request  exclaims: 

Anything  except  an  apple,  father. 

I  will  offer  her 

The  cloudy  peach,  the  bristling  pineapple, 

The  dropsical  pear,  the  sportive  orange, 

Apricot,  sloe,  King  William,  or  a  carillon 
Of  grapes,  but  not,  as  God’s  my  judge,  an  apple. 

"Then,”  replies  the  Duke,  as  he  gallantly  presents  the  prize, 
"as  Paris  abdicates,  I  must  offer  the  sweet  round  robin  fruit 
myself.”  But  before  one  could  even  say  "sweet  round  robin 
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fruit,”  Perpetua  whips  out  a  pistol  and  blows  it  to  bits.  To 
explain  such  an  unorthodox  reaction  to  the  offering  of  a  bit 
of  fruit,  she  reveals  that  she  was  recently  released  from  an 
American  prison  because  she  was  a  member  of  a  certain 
society  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  valuable  things. 
Rosabel  is  struck  with  an  instant  idolatry  of  Perpetua  and 
asks  to  keep  Perpetua ’s  pistol,  "to  remind  me  of  your  story, 
to  know  there  has  been  someone  in  the  world  who  dared  to  do 
such  things!  If  only  I  could  be  such  a  brave  one,  there  might 
be  some  justification  for  me.” 

The  Duke  relieves  Rosabel  of  her  newly-acquired  weapon, 
and  suggests  that  her  future  might  be  safer  with  caps.  The 
gong  sounds  for  luncheon,  and  the  Duke  comments  on  the 
happenings  of  the  morning: 

...  If  we  can  move  and  talk 

Under  the  sun  at  all,  we  must  have  accepted 

The  incredible  as  commonplace,  long  ago; 

And  even  the  incredible  must  eat. 

Shall  we  go  down? 

With  these  words  the  curtain  falls  on  the  incredible  first  act. 

As  Act  II,  Scene  1,  opens,  Dominic  is  acquainting  Per¬ 
petua  with  her  father’s  misdeeds.  Father,  however,  is  treat¬ 
ing  the  whole  matter  very  lightly,  and  even  justifies  his  ac¬ 
tion  by  saying  that  he  has  only  been  levying  taxes  on  the 
Duke.  Dominic,  who  has  a  passion  for  rectitude,  suggests 
that  Perpetua  encourage  the  Duke,  because  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  prosecute  Reedbeck  if  he  were  the  Duke’s  father- 
in-law.  The  Duke  appears  on  the  scene  and  persuades  Per¬ 
petua  to  join  him  in  a  lively  game  of  bow  and  arrows.  Dom¬ 
inic’s  plan  seems  to  work. 

Edgar  who  is  watching  the  game  from  the  window  is 
determined  that  he  will  not  have  Perpetua  as  a  mother,  when 
he  could  have  her  as  a  wife.  He  interrupts  the  archery  prac- 
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tice  with  an  arrow  that  barely  misses  his  father — an  example 
of  the  "friendly  competition”  between  father  and  son. 

Perpetua  finds  Edgar  very  attractive,  but  she  is  very  con¬ 
scious  of  her  brother’s  suggestion  concerning  the  Duke.  The 
erratic  Rosabel  has  her  own  designs  on  the  Duke,  and  Bates, 
the  butler,  has  noted  her  snooping  about  the  east  wing  all 
afternoon.  "Flaming  nuisance,”  he  grumbles  to  Jessie,  "I 
tell  you,  Miss,  I  know  an  undesirable  character  when  I  see 
one:  I’ve  been  one  myself  for  years.” 

Bates  is  an  ex-burglar  who  suffers  from  a  pathological 
desire  to  climb  ladders,  and  never  to  descend  empty-handed. 
He  and  Reddleman,  a  former  lion-tamer,  are  thoroughly 
comic  types  who  brighten  the  play  with  their  constant  en¬ 
tanglements. 

In  the  meantime  Jessie  and  Hilda  have  been  exchanging 
confidences  concerning  the  Duke.  "When  I  first  met  him,  I 
remember,”  Hilda  says,  "he  seemed  at  once  to  give  my  spirits 
a  holiday.”  She  describes  her  own  husband  by  contrast  the 
epitome  of  dullness.  It  is  only  after  her  husband  is  reported 
as  having  been  involved  in  a  serious  accident  that  she  appre¬ 
ciates  him.  Fortunately,  Roderick,  her  husband,  has  not  been 
seriously  injured,  and  Hilda  has  been  brought  to  her  senses. 

Scene  II  opens  with  the  clandestine  meeting  of  Perpetua 
and  the  Duke  in  the  Observatory  Room.  This  is  one  of  the 
very  best  scenes  in  the  play,  a  cat  and  mouse  act  done  with 
artistic  finesse  and  verbal  fencing. 

Meanwhile  Rosabel,  who  thinks  that  the  observatory  is  de¬ 
serted,  sets  it  on  fire.  The  Duke  and  Perpetua  soon  realize 
that  the  observatory  is  in  flames,  and  in  the  last  few  moments 
before  they  are  rescued,  Perpetua  reveals  her  love  for  the 
Duke.  Moreover,  Bates  and  Reddleman  are  the  heroes  of 
the  hour.  The  ex-burglar  triumphantly  carries  Perpetua 
down  the  ladder;  the  Duke,  humoring  Reddleman,  follows 
the  ex-lion-tamer  down  the  flaming  staircase. 
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Act  III  opens  in  the  garden  which  is  illuminated  by  an 
orange  glow  from  the  flaming  mansion.  Dominic  discovers 
Rosabel  sobbing.  She  tells  him  of  the  crime,  and  the  righteous 
Dominic  coolly  orders  her  to  give  herself  up  to  the  police. 
She  agrees,  and  on  her  way  to  the  authorities  encounters  the 
Duke.  "I  fired  the  wing,”  she  raves,  "to  destroy  the  observa¬ 
tory,  to  make  you  human,  to  bring  you  down  to  be  among 
the  rest  of  us,  to  make  you  understand  the  savage  sorrows 
that  go  on  below  you.” 

Unknown  to  the  Duke,  Rosabel  gives  herself  up.  She  seems 
like  Dido  at  the  burning  of  Carthage,  or  Medea,  who,  if  she 
could  not  have  Jason,  would  allow  him  no  other  consolation. 
She  has  succeeded  in  destroying  the  Duke’s  past.  With  his 
observatory-bedroom  in  flames  the  Duke  sees  his  intellectual 
aloofness  and  his  life  of  philandering  in  ashes  before  him. 
Somehow,  he  is  not  sorry.  He  looks  forward  to  a  quiet,  re¬ 
tired  life  with  Perpetua  as  his  wife.  She  is  there  with  him  in 
the  garden,  but  he  has  not  become  aware  of  the  change  in 
her. 

As  Dominic  and  his  father  join  them,  Reedbeck  long- 
windedly  confesses  his  fraud  to  the  Duke.  The  Duke  has 
known  about  it  all  along,  and  has  already  legalized  the  dis¬ 
crepancies. 

The  Duke  addresses  the  flabbergasted  Dominic:  "My  dear 
conscience-cucking,  parent-pesting,  guilt-corroded  child, 
the  arrangement  was  perfect,  it  embarrassed  neither  of  us. 
Now  take  a  drink,  and  wash  your  conscience  down.” 

Perpetua  confesses  to  the  Duke  that  her  declaration  of 
love  was  motivated  by  fear.  The  Duke  replies,  "Do  you  think 
I  can’t  forgive  you?  I  forgive  both  of  us  for  being  born  of 
the  flesh,”  and  continues  in  a  beautiful  soliloquy  which  re¬ 
veals  a  much  loftier  character  than  we  would  have  suspected. 

Edgar,  Hilda,  and  Jessie  arrive  on  the  scene.  In  the  ensu- 
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ing  confusion  the  Duke  is  informed  of  Rosabel’s  surrender  to 
the  police.  When  he  learns  this,  he  berates  the  ever-righteous 
Dominic  for  his  concern  for  the  sin  and  not  the  sinner,  and 
then  storms  out  after  Rosabel. 

Sighing  that  "ethics  is  very  difficult,”  Dominic  exits, 
leaving  Perpetua  and  Edgar  blissfully  alone.  When  the  Duke 
returns,  he  is  engaged  to  Rosabel  and  plans  to  marry  her  in 
six  months.  The  Duke  explains  it  to  the  drowsy  Reedbeck, 
"She  and  I  sharing  two  solitudes,  will  bear  our  spirits  up.” 
The  curtain  falls  on  the  final  act. 

The  Duke  is  well-prepared  for  his  old  age.  Though  the 
pleasures  of  his  former  life  have  now  been  irretrievably  lost, 
this  deprivation  has  allowed  his  better  qualities  to  be  mani¬ 
fested.  Fry  has  so  completely  developed  his  character  that 
one  feels  a  certain  affection  for  the  lonely  old  man  who  sits 
in  the  garden  with  his  agent  snoring  beside  him. 

A  profusion  of  beautiful  imagery  has  subtly  allied  the 
temporal  setting  with  the  theme.  Indeed,  Fry  has  been  so 
generous  with  the  fruits  of  his  ability  that  few  realize  at 
first  their  value,  and  are  merely  struck  by  the  comedy.  The 
New  Yorker  gave  just  such  a  reaction: 

The  play  shows  all  of  Fry’s  bewildering,  glittering  gift  for 
language,  unfortunately  mixed  with  a  deadly  facetiousness  that 
makes  his  lines  sound  like  a  whimsical  comedian’s  double-talk. 

Others  were  not  so  hasty,  and  realized  that  Fry’s  talent 
consisted  of  more  than  a  mastery  of  the  English  language; 
he  is  able  to  create  characters  which  come  through  to  the 
audience. 

Fry  has  created  a  striking  group  of  characters  who  supply 
contrast,  yet  complement  each  other.  Rosabel  is  the  erratic, 
emotional  actress;  Jessie  is  the  calm,  detached  type,  who 
comments  dryly  on  the  passing  events;  Flilda  is  the  one  who 
realizes  before  it  is  too  late  that  the  grass  is  not  always 
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greener  in  the  other  fellow’s  garden;  Reedbeck  is  the  erring 
father  who  has  failed  a  course  in  honest  bookkeeping)  and 
Dominic  is  his  self-appointed  truant  officer;  Bates  and 
Reddleman  are  two  refreshing  comic  characters;  Edgar  is 
the  self-confident  young  man  with  a  personality  of  his  own, 
and  whose  boyish  enthusiasm  is  a  satisfactory  match  for 
Perpetua’s  genuine  charm;  and  lastly,  the  Duke,  the  worldly, 
witty  character  who  watches  life  through  a  telescope  with 
an  obstructed  lens. 


The  Choice 

Ann  T .  Flynn  ’56 
Characters 
Judas  Peter 

Scene  I 

An  outdoor  setting .  A  grassy  bank  slopes  down ;  behind 
this  is  a  stream .  T here  is  a  huge,  leafy  tree  to  the  left  on  the 
bank .  Brilliant  sunshine  floods  the  set .  A  man  is  discovered 
leaning  against  this  tree  in  a  weary  position.  He  is  aimlessly 
tossing  pebbles  into  the  stream.  There  is  a  definite  Semitic 
cast  to  his  features .  His  hair,  eyebrows,  and  beard  are  thick 
and  black.  He  is  dressed  in  a  white  toga-like  garment  which 
he  wears  with  a  casually  artistic  grace.  His  feet  are  encased 
in  sandals.  When  the  scene  opens,  he  is  speaking  slowly, 
musingly,  to  himself.  The  words  are  punctuated  by  the  deli¬ 
cate  plash  which  the  pebbles  make. 

Judas:  Two  masters  .  .  .  He  said  no  man 
Could  serve  two  masters,  and  yet, 

Must  I  surrender  all? 

He  slaps  one  fist  into  the  palm  of  the  other  and  half  rises 
from  his  reclining  position.  Speaks  intensely. 

He  must  be  wrong! 

He  sinks  back,  defeatedly. 

And  yet  that  cannot  be. 

The  sun  shines,  with  rays  caressing  earth, 

And  the  crops  flourish; 

Or  it  does  not,  and  the  plants 
Wither  on  their  stalks,  and  die ; 

The  fig-tree  bears  fruit, 

Or  it  is  barren; 
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The  water  courses  swiftly  through  the  valley, 

Or  it  stagnates,  and  festers  like  a  wound. 

Raising  bis  arms  to  heaven  he  thunders . 

But  why,  O  great  Jehovah,  why? 

What  is  this  force  within  my  soul 
Turning,  turning  me  against  Him? 

Cannot  it  be? 

But  yet  He  said  His  kingdom 
Was  not  of  this  world. 

He  sinks  to  the  ground  and  covers  his  face .  Heavy  plod¬ 
ding  footsteps  are  heard.  A  burly ,  heavy-set  man  enters  from 
the  right.  His  hair  and  beard  are  iron-gray.  His  garment 
is  also  white,  but  wrinkled  and  limp.  He  does  not  see  the 
other  immediately.  Discerning  him  eventually,  he  covers  the 
distance  separating  them  in  huge  strides.  Judas  meanwhile 
has  straightened  up  and  is  watching  the  other  guardedly. 
Peter  walks  by  him  as  he  speaks. 

Peter:  In  truth  but  I  am  weary! 

He  kneels  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  and  laves  his  face , 
and  then  dratvs  his  sleeve  across  it. 

You  were  with  us 

On  the  journey  to  Capharnaum, 

Are  you  not  weary,  also? 

Judas:  I  have  rested  here  by  the  stream; 

The  air  is  cool  and  clear; 

These  few  moments  have  refreshed  me. 

Peter:  I  could  sleep  the  passage  of  two  days, 

I  think,  but  this  little  while  must  do. 

We  are  off  again  tonight. 

There  is  a  wedding  several  leagues  from  here. 

They  request  His  presence  at  their 
Every  celebration; 

They  wish  the  happiness  and  peace 
He  brings.  .  .  . 
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Peter9 s  voice  grows  fainter  as  he  drops  off  to  sleep . 

Judas:  You  fisherman!  On  sleep  and  things  ephemeral 
You  give  your  every  other  thought. 

But  when  do  we  commence  the  real  work? 

A  revolution  is  not  made  at  wedding  feasts! 

He  bothers  too  much  with  the  little  people, 

With  those  who  count  for  naught. 

If  it  were  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin 
Or  even  the  Roman  dogs — 

But  He  cares  not  a  fig  for  these! 

Instead,  He  will  go  there  tonight, 

And  join  with  them  in  celebration, 

And  nothing  of  import  will  be  done. 

The  time  is  too,  too  short. 

I  will  accompany  Him  tonight  and  make 
One  more  appeal  for  action. 

Perhaps  tonight  He  will  decide 
The  time  has  come  to  strike! 

He  turns  and  eyes  Peter  pityingly. 

Judas:  Sleep,  fisherman! 

You  will  not  be  there 

When  the  great  work  will  be  accomplished. 

With  a  scornful  laugh  he  looks  at  Peter  again  and  quickly 
exits  left .  The  curtain  remains  open  for  a  moment ,  empha¬ 
sizing  the  atmosphere  of  tranquility  typified  by  the  peace¬ 
fully  sleeping  Peter. 

Scene  II 

The  same  setting  as  in  Scene  I.  The  time  is  the  next  night, 
and  an  eerie  light  is  cast  by  the  moonlight  filtering  through 
the  leaves  of  the  tree.  The  figure  of  Judas  bursts  in  from 
the  left.  He  is  obviously  in  a  frenzy.  He  stands  on  the  bank 
and  speaks  in  a  voice  tense  with  emotion. 

Judas:  He  dared,  He  dared  admonish  me. 
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Before  the  rest,  before  a  crowd 
Of  ignorant  fishermen 

Who  know  nothing  of  a  world  outside  the  limits 
Of  their  stinking  boats  and  puny  lake! 

They  would  be  lost  in  company  of  men 
Above  their  lowly  station; 

And  to  think  He  passed  by  me 
To  choose  as  leader  that  dumb  fisherman! 

And  when  I  questioned  when  the  real  work 
Would  commence, 

He  smiled  gently,  as  if 
He  pitied  me. 

Me,  Judas! 

It  will  come  to  nothing  now, 

He  had  a  chance  for  something  once, 

But  now  this  hope  has  flown. 

He  has  alienated  me,  Judas, 

And  I  will  neither  forget, 

Nor  forgive. 

I  swear  by  all  I  hold  most  dear, 

I  shall  not  erase  too  easily 
The  memory  of  this  night! 

By  Jehovah,  I  swear  vengeance  on  Him  tonight! 

Judas  exits  left ,  storming  as  he  goes .  The  stage  is  empty 
for  a  moment ,  and  then ,  the  figure  of  Peter  enters  from  the 
left,  deep  in  thought . 

Peter:  He  gave  men  charge  of  work 
Yet  left  to  do. 

But  why,  why  must  it  be 
That  He  depart? 

There  is  so  much  to  do  .  .  . 

Yet  He  will  work  in  me — 

I  trust  in  Him;  He  is  enough. 
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Peter  squares  his  shoulders  unconsciously  and  leans  against 
the  trunk  of  the  tree ,  gazing  pensively  into  the  water. 
Judas  ( entering ) :  Peter. 

Peter:  Judas.  The  night  was  warm  ...  I  could  not  sleep  .  . . 
My  mind  is  dark  with  ideas 
Tumbling  over  themselves. 

And  you?  Why  are  you  here? 

I  had  thought  you  were  enraged  .  .  . 

He  stops,  after  he  has  blurted  this  out. 

Judas:  You  had  thought  the  anger  of  a  moment 
Would  close  my  heart? 

He  turns  his  back  to  Peter  and  walks  over  to  the  edge  of 
the  stream  and  speaks  while  gazing  into  the  water. 

Judas:  No,  Peter.  That  was  but  of  a  moment. 

My  mind  is  clearer  now, 

I  can  see  what  must  be  done. 

Peter:  I  am  glad.  His  friends 
Must  stay  together; 

There  are  others  to  smirk 

And  pay  lip-service 

While  they  hate  Him  in  their  hearts. 

Come,  Judas.  We  are  at  rest  now, 

We  may  go  from  here  in  peace. 

He  starts  toward  the  left  exit.  Judas  does  not  seem  to  hear, 
and  glancing  around,  he  discovers  that  Peter  is  walking 
away . 

Judas:  Yes,  our  minds  are  at  peace. 

He  walks  across  the  stage,  hurrying  to  catch  up  with 
Peter .  He  goes  to  put  his  arm  around  Peter’s  shoulders,  but 
Peter  has  left,  and  Judas  is  alone  on  the  stage  with  one  arm 
extended  as  if  to  reach  for  Peter.  He  looks  at  his  arm  for 
a  moment,  and  then  drops  it  leadenly  to  his  side.  Judas 
walks  off  the  stage  with  head  bowed. 
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RESPITE 

Marie  Hingston  9  56 

The  moon  has  gone  and  left  the  night 
Shining  black  through  grey-white  lakes 

Of  clouds , 

As  slowly  fall  the  first  soft  flakes 
Of  cherub- fashioned  purest  white — 

To  earth . 

And  the  silence  of  the  moment  strikes 
The  sold  and  makes  it  still 

As  death, 

For  the  snow  is  friend  to  silence 
And  to  the  peace  that  silence  brings 

The  world . 

The  sorrows  of  the  soul  are  soothed 
And  the  fears  of  the  grey-white  night 

Seem  small, 

As  little  woes  are  set  aright 
By  the  silence  of  a  bushed 

Snowfall . 
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The  Art  of  Today 

Grace  Gelt  955 

The  usual  outcry  when  modern  art  is  mentioned 
is  either,  “Oh,  that  stuff!”  or  “What  do  you  see  in  that 
junk?”  Precisely  what  one  sees  cannot  be  described  minutely 
because  it  is  an  individual  experience;  it  is,  however,  one 
which  should  be  familiar  to  all  of  us,  for  we  are  the  moderns! 

Our  society  today  is  confused,  and  so  much  of  the  so- 
called  art  exhibited  these  days  is  a  jumble  of  confusion.  The 
thinking  person,  therefore,  is  presented  with  the  difficulty 
of  choosing  for  his  home  or  enjoyment  art  which  is  basically 
good,  with  thought  and  sound  technique  behind  it.  This  is 
not  a  problem  divorced  from  life,  on  a  high  academic  plane, 
but  one  which  vitally  concerns  each  one  of  us  today,  for  the 
painting  that  you  select  for  your  home  reflects  your  own  self 
and  sets  the  mood  for  the  room  in  which  you  hang  it! 

An  artist  of  integrity  sets  down  in  pigment  or  other  me¬ 
dium,  the  emotions,  the  sensations,  the  mental  and  physical 
conflicts  he  has  experienced  in  a  lifetime.  He  may  do  this 
just  to  “express”  himself  or  to  strike  a  responsive  chord  in 
the  souls  of  other  men.  This  latter  motive  produces  the  pri¬ 
mary  beauty  of  contemporary  works.  Man  no  longer  seeks 
to  portray  photographically,  the  elements  of  nature,  but 
leaves  the  literal  world  of  the  senses  to  the  camera,  while  he 
burrows  through  the  essence  of  things,  up  into  the  realm  of 
the  intellect  and  will.  The  study  of  metaphysics  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  aid  in  the  effort  to  understand  the  portrayal  of  ab¬ 
stract  ideas  on  canvas,  wood,  or  metal. 

Distortion  is  often  seized  upon  as  a  bad  feature  of  modern 
art.  If  this  were  really  true,  the  windows  of  Chartres,  with 
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their  distortion  and  brilliant  color  would  be  bad,  as  would 
the  prized  bronze  doors  of  Chiberti.  Many  of  the  elements 
of  today’s  art  have  their  predecessors  in  former  centuries. 
One  cannot  look  at  Picasso’s  "¥oman  with  a  Crow”  with¬ 
out  feeling  kinship  with  El  Greco’s  "Magdalen,  the  Peni¬ 
tent.”  Both  used  distortion  for  emotional  effect.  And  who 
would  question  El  Greco!  Rouault’s  black  line  and  jewel 
colors  can  be  found  in  the  windows  of  any  French  cathedral. 
The  style  of  flat  plane  with  no  proper  perspective  harks  back 
to  the  Egyptians  and  Sumerians.  So  we  feel  that  this  is  one 
of  the  numerous  retrogressive  trends,  since  it  imitates  a  style 
produced  by  ignorance  of  structural  principles. 

There  are  tendencies,  also,  in  today’s  art  to  become  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  line  or  color  or  forms  alone,  forgetting  that  a  com¬ 
bination  of  several  formal  elements  provides  the  most  pleas¬ 
ing  composition.  If  there  is  a  legitimate  reason  for  it,  the 
use  of  one  element,  rather  than  a  combination  of  several, 
may  be  successful  to  portray  an  important  idea.  The  danger 
occurs  when  the  amateur  becomes  so  absorbed  in  the  use  of 
one  element  without  sufficient  knowledge  as  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  line,  mass  or  color.  Miro,  considered  a  master, 
uses  flat  pattern,  color,  and  line  to  achieve  bright,  pleasing 
compositions,  which  have,  however,  little  more  than  surface 
pleasure  to  offer.  Barren  trends  arise  from  these  tendencies, 
giving  birth  to  the  various  "isms”;  and  there  will  probably 
be  yet  many  more,  but  among  the  chaff  lies  the  wheat! 

The  kinds  of  art  to  select  from  are  as  many  as  the  artists 
who  have  lifted  brush  or  chisel.  For  those  of  you  who  love 
sheer  beauty  there  is  Georgia  O’Keefe’s  "Black  Iris”;  for  sea- 
lovers,  Henry  Mattson’s  "Black  Reef.”  Fairy  tales  still  ap¬ 
peal  to  you? — try  Darrel  Austin’s  "The  Legend.”  Are  you 
strictly  feminine? — look  at  the  delicacy  of  "Kuniyoshi.”  Re¬ 
member,  whatever  your  taste,  there  is  a  modern  artist  to 
suit  you! 
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POEM 

Rainer  Maria  Rilke 

Ich  lebe  mein  Leben  in  wachsenden  Ringen , 

Die  sich  uber  die  dinge  ziehn. 

Ich  werde  den  letzten  vielleicht  nicht  vollbringen, 
Aber  versuchen  will  ich  ihn . 

Ich  kreise  um  Gott,  um  den  uralten  Turm, 

Und  ich  kreise  j akr taus end elan g, 

Und  ich  weiss  noch  nicht :  ich  bin  ein  Falke,  ein  Sturm , 
Oder  ein  grosser  Gesang . 


I  live  my  life  in  waxing  rings 
Which  encompass  all  matter. 

I  will  perhaps  accomplish  not  the  last , 

But  I  will  try. 

I  spin  around  God,  the  ancient  Tower, 

And  I  am  spinning  these  thousand,  thousand  years, 
And  1  knoiv  not  if  I  be  a  falcon,  a  storm, 

Or  a  mighty  lay . 

Translated  by  Ann  T.  Flynn  ’56 
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Jazz:  the  American  Medium 

Marilyn  1.  Doherty  ’5  5 

HAT  is  this  thing  called  Jazz?  The  high  prince 
of  Jazz,  Louis  Armstrong,  when  asked  to  define  it  said,  "If 
you  have  to  ask,  you’ll  never  know.”  Consequently,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article  is  not  to  define  or  explain  the  intricate 
topography  of  this  truly  American  art,  but  merely  to  trace 
a  sketchy  outline  of  its  boundaries. 

Jazz  is  a  mirror  of  the  emotions  and  mode  of  living  of  the 
people  it  encompasses.  Its  flowers  stemmed  from  unhappy 
seeds  planted  in  the  slave  labor  fields  of  the  early  South. 
Practically  all  the  Negro  could  do  to  ease  his  oppression  was 
to  sing  about  his  misery.  He  was  his  own  composer,  but  his 
extemporaneous  chants  gave  birth  to  the  blues  and  to  Jazz. 
The  blues  very  slowly  evolved  into  a  slightly  more  formal 
framework,  manifested  in  the  Dixieland  bands  of  the  early 
twenties,  which  started  in  New  Orleans  and  worked  their 
way  to  New  York  via  Kansas  City  and  Chicago.  It  was  a 
simple  music,  a  happy  music,  a  music  which  gave  oppressed 
and  opulent  alike  the  opportunity  of  having  their  cares 
musically  mended  by  the  woven  melodies  of  a  piano,  bass, 
drums,  trumpet,  clarinet,  and  trombone. 

The  thirties  brought  the  swing  era  and  the  large  bands 
into  the  field  of  Jazz.  Fletcher  Henderson,  Ellington,  Good¬ 
man,  and  later  Basie,  Shaw,  and  the  Dorsey  brothers  all  con¬ 
tributed  substantially  to  the  expanding  art  form.  The  coun¬ 
try  slowly  came  out  of  the  depression  and  had  its  back  turned 
to  any  thoughts  of  war  or  other  trouble.  So  the  Jazz  of  the 
thirties  was  gay,  relaxed,  and  carefree,  typifying  the  spirit 
of  the  decade. 
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World  War  II  came  with  its  growth  of  industrial  and 
technical  skills  in  war  production  changing  our  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing  substantially.  Concurrently,  the  harmonic  structure  of 
Jazz,  based  on  the  pioneering  sounds  of  Charlie  Parker  and 
Dizzy  Gillespie,  assumed  a  more  complicated  form,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  closer  knit  melodic  line  and  a  vast  new  area  for 
harmonic  exploration. 

Jazz  has  not  had  an  easy  road  to  travel.  Until  recently  it 
suffered  from  an  environment  which  impeded  its  universal 
acceptance.  Its  originators  were  an  unaccepted  people.  So 
too  was  their  new  art  form.  Pseudo-musicians  of  polite 
society  have  always  considered  it  a  low  form  of  music  played 
by  and  for  savages.  Recently  however,  some  excellent  Jazz 
has  been  allowed  in  such  proper  places  as  Carnegie  and 
Symphony  Halls,  and  last  summer  the  renowned  residents 
of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  sponsored  the  first  annual  Amer¬ 
ican  Jazz  Festival. 

False  and  unfavorable  publicity  has  unjustly  given  to 
Jazz  the  connotation  of  stimulating  criminal  instincts.  It 
seems  that  anyone  capable  of  playing  the  scale,  after  com¬ 
mitting  a  crime,  graduates  to  the  ranks  of  a  Jazz  musician. 
There  is  nothing  inherent  in  Jazz  which  requires  a  way¬ 
ward  character  in  its  performers.  On  the  whole,  they  are  as 
fine  and  honorable  as  classical  musicians  and  can  boast  of  an 
equal  mastery  of  instrument  and  knowledge  of  music. 

As  for  the  music  itself,  there  is  altogether  too  much  noise 
which  is  called  Jazz  and  which  qualifies  for  the  term  about 
as  much  as  the  “Nutcracker  Suite”  would.  Jazz  does  not 
have  to  be  by  nature  loud  and  raucous.  It  may  be  as  loud 
as  the  screaming  brass  of  Stan  Kenton,  but  it  can  be  as 
quietly  relaxed  and  subtle  as  the  delicate  tonal  shades  of 
Gerry  Mulligan. 

We  have  tried  to  guide  you  across  the  boundaries — to 
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make  you  aware  of  a  new  art  form.  There  is  only  one  way 
of  learning  to  appreciate  this  beauty — by  listening  to  Jazz, 
listening  with  an  open  mind,  and  not  with  a  p  re-formed  ad¬ 
verse  criticism. 


STARDUST 

A  Cinguaitt 

Joan  Mailloux  ’56 

Shine  star! 

In  sky  of  silk 

Indigo  blue,  sweeping 

Folds  of  net  and  rhinestones,  like  dust — 

Stardust! 
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"My  father  named  me  Autolycus  ...  a  snapper-up  of  un¬ 
considered  trifles .” 


"Jog  on,  joy  on  the  footpath  ti/ay, 

And  merrily  bent  the  stile-a. 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  heart  tires  in  a  mile-a.,y 

The  Winters  Tale,  IV,  iii 

DISSECTION  OF  AN  EDITOR’S  HEAD 
The  Eavesdropper  No.  1  January  195  5 

Sister  Helen’s  Coffee  House 

Ars  longa,  vita  shorta. 

(That’s  the  way  the  ball  bounces!) 

While  en  route  to  philosophy  class  one  day,  I  happened  to 
glance  into  the  biology  laboratory,  where  an  interesting  dis¬ 
section  was  about  to  begin.  Needless  to  say,  philosophy  was 
forgotten. 

Intrigued  by  the  object,  which  seemed  at  first  to  be  the 
head  of  a  young  girl,  I  entered  to  observe  the  experiment. 

At  close  range,  however,  the  exterior  of  the  head  exhibited 
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many  peculiarities:  the  hair  was  completely  gray;  the  fore¬ 
head  had  a  strange  furrow  extending  its  entire  length,  due 
perhaps  to  the  wearing  of  an  eyeshade;  the  eyes  were  sunk¬ 
en;  the  cheeks  hollow  and  the  mouth  set  in  a  permanent 
frown.  The  ears  were  in  a  sorry  state:  one,  the  left,  was  a  bit 
cauliflowered  and  deafened  by  the  empty  promises  of  recal¬ 
citrant  authors;  the  other,  megaphone-shaped,  seemed  to  be 
straining  for  still  more  promises  of  copy. 

The  tongue  did  not  appear  remarkable,  but  the  dissector 
found  a  curious  object  at  its  base.  On  close  observation  it 
appeared  to  be  a  miniature  phonograph  record,  one  side  of 
which  pleaded,  "All  material  must  be  sent  to  the  printer  the 
24th,  deadline  is  the  20th,  all  material  .  .  .  .”  The  other  side 
declared,  "Of  course,  we  reserve  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy.  ...” 

When  the  head  was  opened,  the  brain,  for  such  I  supposed 
it  to  be,  was  swathed  in  galley  sheets  like  an  Egyptian 
mummy. 

Once  these  were  unfolded,  I  perceived  that  this  was  not 
the  editor’s  brain,  but  a  collection  of  minutiae  which  I 
placed  under  a  microscope  for  a  closer  evaluation. 

I  saw  piles  of  books  to  be  reviewed;  editorials,  essays,  short 
stories,  and  poems,  all  in  a  nebulous  state  waiting  to  be  writ¬ 
ten;  boxes  and  bales  of  manuscripts  to  be  deciphered  and 
rewritten;  a  gross  of  freshly  sharpened  blue  pencils;  and 
miles  and  miles  of  material  to  be  proofread.  I,  also,  discerned 
some  brown  boxes  labeled  "Short  Stories,”  "Poetry,”  "Oc¬ 
tober  Issue,”  "April  Issue”  and  "Attention  Editors.”  They 
were  all  empty  except  for  the  "Editor’s”  box,  which  con¬ 
tained  a  candy  bar,  a  cracker,  and  an  elastic  band.  ; 

Under  a  stack  of  blue  and  white  magazines,  I  saw  what 
seemed  to  be  text  books  and  were  indeed  text  books.  Strange 
the  things  one  finds  in  an  editor’s  head! 
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Struck  by  the  extraordinary  resemblance  of  this  head  to 
one  of  the  editor’s  of  the  Ethos,  I  inquired  as  to  its  identity 
and  the  cause  of  death. 

The  dissector  explained:  the  girl,  one  of  the  junior  editors 
of  the  magazine,  had  been  given  charge  of  the  material  for 
the  February  issue  and  had  misplaced  it  during  exam  week. 
Frantic  with  worry  and  grief,  she  searched  everywhere  for 
it.  Not  finding  it,  she  climbed  the  "English,  collegiate,  gothic 
tower,”  intending  to  throw  herself  from  the  top,  when  she 
was  stopped  by  one  of  her  confreres.  The  issue  had  been 
found!  Blinded  by  tears  of  joy,  she  missed  a  step  and  fell, 
breaking  her  neck. 

"That  is  why,”  my  friend  concluded,  "you  will  find  a 
bronze  plaque  on  the  door  of  the  Ethos  office — 

"In  memory  of  the  all-pervading 
Spirit  of  one  of  these  who  deserves  a  rest . 

Her  memory  will  be  ever 
Green  with  us — 

In  spirit,  that  is.” 

— Maddison  &  Beele 


RAIN 

Grace  F .  Nuttall  ’56 

This  is  the  night  for  an  inn  sign’s  creak, 

Waves  should  be  pounding  on  black  coast  bleak, 
With  galloping  horses  far  distant  beat . 

Rain  is  a  moment  for  mind’s  retreat . 
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THE  PARTY 

Suzanne  Sylvester  ’5  5 

Enmeshed  in  blitz-blast  noises 
That  pound  the  dusky  too-close  walls. 

The  little  people  jerk  themselves 
Across  the  aching  floor 
Singing  altogether  me-songs. 

They  laugh  in  cold  capitals 
And  crouching,  throw  clean  toil  up  to 
A  scarlet  chandelier 
For  wicked  variation. 

With  hollow,  zero  eyes 

The  tiny  people  squirm,  three  and  four  away 

Letting  sunlight  wash  the  tired,  stupid  floor . 
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The  Literary  Situation .  Malcolm  Cowley.  New  York: 
The  Viking  Press,  1954. 


At  the  age  of  twenty- two,  Malcolm  Cowley  became  an 
expatriate  and  a  member  of  the  "lost  generation.”  He  knew 
their  ideals  and  their  disillusionment  and  he  wrote  about 
them  in  a  book  which  helped  the  ordinary,  stay-at-home 
American  to  understand  what  was  going  on  in  the  field  of 
literature.  Time  passed  and  new  writers  with  new  ideas 
were  being  born  and  new  explanations  were  necessary.  The 
Literary  Situation  encompasses  those  years  and  draws  a  few 
conclusions  about  them  which  are  sometimes  a  bit  surprising. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  covers  the  actual  writing  of  the 
period,  the  New  Criticism,  the  New  Fiction,  War  Stories, 
and  Naturalism.  Cowley  gives  voice  to  a  general  complaint 
which  has  too  long  been  silent,  when  he  discusses  the  fact 
that  there  is  more  writing  being  done  abotit  writing  than 
actual  creative  work  itself.  This  is,  Cowley  says,  "the  New 
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Age  of  Rhetoricians”  resulting  from  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  young  authors  are  in  the  teaching  profession  and  in  order 
to  maintain  or  advance  their  positions  have  turned  to  writing 
scholarly  pieces  for  the  many  critical  reviews.  This  is  a  sound 
judgment  and  the  absurdity  of  the  situation  would  be  hu¬ 
morous  were  it  not  tragic.  This,  one  of  the  major  themes 
of  the  book,  establishes  the  whole  study  as  something  im¬ 
portant  and  necessary  for  this  day. 

His  second  judgment  is  for  the  young  writer  himself. 
Many  of  today’s  new  authors  are  trying  to  express  their  own 
ideas  in  literary  patterns  of  their  father’s  time.  This  is  im¬ 
possible,  says  Cowley,  for  each  generation  must  form  its 
own  mold  for  its  own  peculiar  style.  We,  that  is  the  modern 
generation,  are  security-bent,  unwilling  to  try  new  patterns, 
and  so  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Papa  Hemingway, 
Steinbeck  et  al.  This  is  a  serious  charge  and  deserves  some 
consideration,  especially  from  those  of  us  who  are  planning 
to  be  or  would  like  to  be  writers. 

This  last  comment  leads  into  the  second  section  of  the 
book,  "A  Natural  History  of  the  American  Writer,”  which 
is  a  delightful  portrayal  of  the  eating,  sleeping,  mating,  and 
working  habits  of  the  Modern  American  Author.  For  those 
who  want  all  the  information,  especially  the  authentic  in¬ 
side  information  about  the  'Teal  life”  of  a  writer,  this  is  tops. 

This  book  has  much  to  recommend  it,  for  it  is  not  just  a 
negative  criticism  but  a  positive  view  of  the  whole  of 
modern  fiction.  A  good  source  for  reading  lists;  it  whets  the 
appetite  just  enough  in  describing  the  material  that  one  is 
tempted  to  rush  immediately  to  the  library.  Apart  from 
this  it  is  written  in  a  simple,  easy-going  style,  which  holds 
the  interest  while  it  piques  the  intellect,  and  makes  the  reader 
hope  that  Malcolm  Cowley  will  be  around  to  write  another 
review  of  the  generation  twenty  years  from  now. 

Sheila  Carroll  ’57 
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Sweet  Thursday .  John  Steinbeck.  Viking  Press,  New  York, 

1954. 

Steinbeck’s  newest  novel  involves  the  various  habitants  of 
Cannery  Row  in  Monterey.  The  characters  are  a  rather  in¬ 
teresting,  if  lowly,  lot. 

Doc,  the  central  character,  a  doctor  of  biological  sciences, 
falls  in  love  with  the  newest  hustler  in  the  Bear  Flag,  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  ill-repute  across  from  his  office.  The  simple  men 
of  the  Palace  Flophouse,  the  owner  of  the  Bear  Flag,  an  ex- 
con  man  turned  grocer  and  musicians’  agent,  and  a  big- 
hearted  policeman,  all  conspire  to  the  marriage  of  Doc  and 
Suzy.  Many  entanglements  arise,  not  the  least  of  which  oc¬ 
curs  when  Suzy  discovers  that  she  really  loves  Doc.  She 
drags  herself  up  by  her  bootstraps  and  becomes  an  inde¬ 
pendent  waitress  with  her  own  apartment  in  an  abandoned 
locomotive  boiler. 

The  story  is  a  rather  happy-go-lucky  tale,  with  fine  char¬ 
acterizations  and  a  certain  mellow  worldliness.  However, 
there  is  a  complete  absence  of  any  morality  or  religion.  Most 
of  the  people  don’t  live  naturally  good  lives,  chiefly  because 
they  either  know  no  better,  or  are  simply  too  irresolute.  Al¬ 
though  the  novel  is  materialistic,  it  does  not  deny  human 
dignity  nor  man’s  great  capacity  for  fraternal  love.  It  is  this 
love  which  unites  the  people  of  Cannery  Row  in  their  pov¬ 
erty  and  elevates  each  character  to  something  better  than 
he  was  originally. 

Marie  H.  Sullivan  ’5  5 

The  Untold  Story  of  Douglas  Mac  Arthur,  Frazier  Hunt. 

New  York:  Devin- Adair  Company,  1954. 

Mac  Arthur  followers  will  receive  this  biography  by  Fra¬ 
zier  Hunt  with  outstretched  arms.  Its  unbounded  exalta- 
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tion  of  the  famous  general  closely  parallels  one  of  the  less 
appealing  lives  of  the  saints,  lacking  only  a  canonization 
chapter. 

At  once  establishing  MacArthur  as  the  son  of  hard-fight¬ 
ing  Arthur  MacArthur  of  Civil  War  days,  Hunt  proceeds 
to  sketch  in  detail  the  education  of  Douglas  at  West  Point 
and  the  contribution  of  the  ensuing  years  to  the  making  of 
a  brilliant  general.  Because  of  his  rapid  advancement  in 
rank  and  his  refusal  to  accept  precedent  as  a  determinate  in 
the  settlement  of  difficult  matters,  MacArthur  began  early 
to  aggravate  the  minds  of  many  senior  officers.  However, 
his  command  of  the  World  War  I  Rainbow  Division  proved, 
once  and  for  all,  that  his  ability  in  the  field  matched  his 
theoretical  prowess. 

The  book  reveals  how  MacArthur  was  hampered  from  the 
first  day  of  his  assignment  as  Military  Advisor  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  in  193  5  until  his  dismissal  in  1951. 

His  disagreement  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  over  the 
President’s  decision  to  cut  back  the  army  officer  roll  in  order 
to  get  funds  for  his  new  social  services  was  the  beginning 
of  a  heated  relationship  sparked  by  numerous  personal  jabs 
at  MacArthur. 

Completely  frustrated  in  his  attempts  to  build  up  ade¬ 
quate  defenses  in  the  Philippines,  the  glaring  insult  to  his 
military  pride  was  an  order  to  fight  on  a  shoestring  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  for  more  than  two  years,  while  Britain  and  Russia  re¬ 
ceived  abundant  supplies  from  the  United  States. 

Hunt  claims  that  MacArthur  was  forbidden  to  unbridle 
his  air  power  in  Korea  in  accordance  with  an  unreasonable 
policy  of  appeasement  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  to¬ 
ward  the  Chinese  Communists. 

The  "big  sellout,”  so  termed  by  the  author,  negotiated  by 
Truman,  Marshall,  and  Acheson,  and  calculated  to  silence 
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the  uncompromising  general  provoked  a  roar  of  American 
allegiance  for  the  old  soldier  unparalleled  in  our  time.  Hunt 
still  harbors  the  hope  that  MacArthur  will  be  recalled  to 
the  service  of  this  country. 

Suzanne  E.  Sylvester  ’5  5 


No  Time  for  Sergeants.  Mac  Hyman.  New  York:  Random 

House,  1954.  214  pp. 

This  is  a  gentle  satire.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  hilarious 
books  to  come  out  in  a  long  while.  The  author  has  poked 
fun  at  army  life  with  mock  solemnity. 

Will  Stockdale,  a  likeable  young  man  from  the  hinter¬ 
lands  of  Georgia,  has  been  drafted.  Will  is  delighted  with  the 
Army,  but  the  Army’s  reaction  to  Will  is  quite  different;  in 
fact,  it  is  positively  adverse.  His  immediate  superior,  Ser¬ 
geant  King,  loses  his  stripes  several  times  because  of  Will. 
In  desperation  Sergeant  King  plots  to  get  Will  drunk  in 
hopes  that  he  will  be  transferred  out  of  Sergeant  King’s  pla¬ 
toon.  The  results  are  certainly  disastrous,  but  not  for  Will 
Stockdale  who  comes  from  a  hard-drinking  family. 

The  first  three  (short)  chapters  relate  "Pa’s”  attempts  to 
keep  Will  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Army,  but  once  these 
are  through,  the  story  moves  along  rapidly.  Because  the  pace 
of  the  story  is  swift  and  the  interest  absorbing,  this  book  may 
be  read  in  two  or  three  sittings.  It  is  also  remarkably  free 
from  that  offensiveness  which  characterizes  so  many  stories 
about  army  life. 

Ann  T.  Flynn  ’56 
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Inside  Out 

A  good  topic  for  discussion,  even  in  this  season  of  "spring  fever,”  is 
religion.  For  a  compilation  of  interesting  data  we  suggest  the  twin 
treatises  on  Judaism  by  Marie  Sullivan  and  on  the  Eastern  Rite  by 
Marie  Sullivan,  Edith  Beauchamp,  and  Rosemary  Donohue.  The  three 
collaborators  are  indebted  to  Reverend  James  Monks,  S.J.  of  Weston  Col¬ 
lege  who  gave  generously  of  his  time  and  knowledge. 

If  faraway  places,  peoples,  and  events  beckon  to  you,  however,  you 
will  enjoy  the  vicarious  thrill  of  travelling  through  Europe,  the  land 
of  Western  Culture,  with  Dorothea  Lannon.  Then,  for  literary  sidelights 
on  Germany  and  Spain,  read  "Two  Literary  Concepts  of  Marriage”  by 
Jane  Carolan  and  "Modern  Spanish  Minstrel”  by  Rosemarie  Murphy. 

Racial  prejudice  has  many  facets;  Sister  St.  Francis  of  the  Stigmata, 
F.M.M.,  presents  a  Southerner’s  viewpoint  in  her  short  story,  "Nigra 
Sum  .  .  .  ,”  while  Marie  Hingston  analyzes  "Alan  Paton:  Poet-Novelist 
of  Africa.” 

If  you  are  a  sports  enthusiast,  come  out  to  the  ball  park  to  watch  "The 
Debut  of  Danny  MacGill”  with  Mary  Jane  Murphy,  or  share  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  "Bullfights  in  Spain”  with  Blanca  Dorda. 

Perhaps  you  prefer  more  sedentary  entertainment,  the  theater  or  the 
cinema,  for  example.  Sheila  Carroll  contributes  a  one-act  play,  "The 
Bridge,”  to  the  contemporary  dramatic  scene,  and  Cecilia  Cooper  reviews 
recent  foreign  films. 

In  this  issue,  we  wish  to  thank  the  faculty  and  students,  as  well  as 
our  faithful  staff  members,  who  have  encouraged  our  work  by  their 
helpful  suggestions  and  co-operation.  To  Marie  Hingston,  editor  for 
195  5-56,  and  to  her  staff  we  express  our  best  wishes  for  a  successful 
and  enjoyable  year. 
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RShe  Crown  for  Our  Cady 

Segreteria  di  Stato 
di 

Sua  Santita 
N.  341084 

Dear  Miss  DeLay: 

It  is  my  privileged  duty  to  acknowledge,  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Father,  receipt  of  the  Marian  Issue  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  Ethos,  which  you  so  kindly  forwarded  to  Him 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Apostolic  Delegate.  His 
Holiness  would  have  me  give  expression  to  His  sincere  appre¬ 
ciation  and  warm  gratitude  for  the  sentiments  of  filial  devo¬ 
tion  and  affection  which  prompted  the  gracious  presentation 
of  this  volume. 

As  a  token  of  His  thankfulness  and  as  a  pledge  of  abiding 
heavenly  favors,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  lovingly  imparts  to 
you,  and  to  the  Ethos  Staff,  to  the  Faculty  and  to  the  Stu¬ 
dents  of  Emmanuel  College,  His  paternal  Apostolic  Blessing. 
With  sentiments  of  religious  devotion,  I  remain, 

Sincerely  yours  in  Christ, 

A.  Dell’Acqua 
Substitute 

Miss  Claire  DeLay 

Editor-in-Chief 

Ethos 

c/o  Emmanuel  College 
400  the  Fenway 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Vatican  City, 
January  4,  195  5. 
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Western  Culture  Abroad 


Dorothea  Lannon  ’55 


At  PRECISELY  4:00  p.m.  on  July  16,  1954,  the 
S.S.  America  sailed  from  New  York,  its  destination  Cobh, 
Ireland.  As  the  ship  passed  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  I  en¬ 
visioned  the  whole  new  world  of  experience  that  would 
await  my  cousin  and  me  in  the  countries  and  cities  which 
lay  along  our  route  through  Europe.  Now,  in  retrospect, 
I  realize  that  no  imaginative  conceptions  nor  written  words 
can  ever  fully  capture  the  charm  of  the  places  we  visited 
or  the  friendliness  of  the  people  we  met. 

Cobh,  our  first  sight  of  land  after  our  ocean  voyage,  pre¬ 
sented  us  with  a  picture  of  Ireland  that  proved  to  be  as  pic¬ 
turesque  as  the  books  would  have  us  believe.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  days  we  enjoyed  a  ride  around  the  Lakes  of  Killarney 
in  an  Irish  jaunting  car.  A  view  of  the  near-by  Muchross 
Abbey  seemed  especially  important  to  me  because  old  rec¬ 
ords  showed  this  area  to  be  the  burial  place  of  my  ancestors. 

A  stop  in  County  Kerry  proved  interesting  because  there 
I  found  some  second  cousins  of  mine.  Through  them  I 
caught  a  first-hand  view  of  the  slow,  uneventful  life  of  the 
Irish  people,  a  direct  contrast  to  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  our 
way  of  living. 

Our  sight-seeing  tour  of  Dublin  included  a  visit  to  the 
replica  of  an  old  Irish  round  tower  which  was  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Daniel  O’Connell.  At  Trinity  College  we 
saw  the  Book  of  Kells. 

Our  steamer  trip  across  the  Irish  Sea  brought  us  to  Eng¬ 
land  where  we  plunged  into  the  Renaissance  with  a  visit  to 
Stratford-on-Avon.  At  Shakespeare’s  home  we  saw  the 
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furniture  that  has  been  carefully  preserved.  Anne  Hatha¬ 
way’s  thatched-roof  cottage  and  garden  were  also  "musts,” 
as  was  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre. 

Our  next  stop  was  Oxford,  England’s  most  famous  uni¬ 
versity  city.  The  university  with  its  twenty-one  colleges  for 
men  and  four  for  women  is  like  a  rare  jewel,  priceless  in  it¬ 
self  but  enhanced  by  the  richness  of  its  medieval  setting. 
Each  college  is  an  entity  in  itself.  It  has  its  own  governing 
body  and  maintains  its  own  hall,  chapel,  library,  common 
rooms,  and  lodgings. 

Since  we  could  not  possibly  hope  to  see  the  entire  area  of 
the  college  buildings,  we  chose  Christ  Church  which  is  the 
largest  and  most  imposing  of  the  Oxford  colleges.  The  en¬ 
trance  from  Saint  Algate’s  through  the  gateway  under  Tom 
Tower  leads  to  the  Great  Quadrangle.  In  the  tower  hangs 
the  huge  bell  known  as  Great  Tom  that  rings  a  curfew  of  one 
hundred  one  strokes  (the  number  of  students  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  at  the  time  it  was  finished)  which  it  sounds  each  night  as 
a  warning  that  the  college  gates  are  about  to  be  closed.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  "town  and  gown”  con¬ 
troversy  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

We  crossed  the  English  Channel  to  Holland,  a  country 
that  is  deservedly  famous  for  its  amazing  cleanliness.  Edam, 
a  truly  quaint  Dutch  town,  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  sam¬ 
ple  some  real  Edam  Cheese.  It  was  so  good  that  we  sent 
some  home  to  our  families! 

Progressing  in  order,  Brussels,  Belgium,  was  our  next  stop. 
The  Grand  Place,  the  noblest  of  the  medieval  squares,  is  still 
the  center  of  all  activity  with  everything  from  the  Merchant 
Guild  House  and  the  lace  shops  to  the  Police  Station  located 
there. 

An  almost-familiar  sight,  to  me  at  least,  was  the  mother- 
house  of  the  Notre  Dame  Sisters  at  Namur.  It  was  really  a 
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thrill  to  visit  there  and  chat  with  Sister  Maura  and  Sister 
Julia  of  the  Trinity,  both  of  whom  were  formerly  associ¬ 
ated  with  Emmanuel.  It  seemed  as  if  the  gap  between  two 
nations  was  closed  as  we  discussed  the  news  from  back  home. 

Before  I  say  anything  about  Germany,  may  I  confess  that 
I  fell  in  love  with  the  country  at  first  sight?  I  loved  the 
castles  and  palaces,  the  boat  trip  down  the  Rhine,  and  the 
people  who  even  today  are  engaged  in  the  full-time  job  of 
restoring  their  blitzed  country.  I  could  not  but  admire 
the  industry  of  these  people  who,  starting  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  begin  the  daily  task  of  rehabilitating  the  bombed- 
out  sectors  of  their  cities.  But  Italy  beckoned.  .  .  . 

Through  my  acquaintance  with  Dante,  I  felt  right  at 
home  in  Florence,  the  cradle  of  the  Renaissance.  We  did 
not  miss  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Pitti  Palace  containing 
masterpieces  by  Raphael  and  Titian.  One  afternoon  we 
found  ourselves  walking  along  the  Ponte  Vecchio  (Old 
Bridge)  which  is  lined  with  small  shops  at  which  one  can 
buy  almost  anything.  A  panoramic  view  of  the  city  from 
the  Piazza  Michelangelo  shows  buildings  that  are  close  to¬ 
gether  and  quite  ordinary  looking,  but  one  must  remember 
that  the  wealth  of  the  art  treasures  of  Europe  is  contained 
in  this  old  city. 

Following  a  leisurely  tour  of  Italy,  my  cousin  and  I  finally 
arrived  at  Rome,  the  city  where  antiquity  and  modernism 
join  to  form  a  culture  and  atmosphere  that  is  unlike  any¬ 
thing  found  elsewhere.  We  gasped  in  awe  at  the  immensity 
of  St.  Peter’s,  which  our  guide  book  told  us  was  four  times 
as  large  as  St.  Patrick’s  in  New  York.  As  we  walked  to¬ 
ward  the  high  altar,  we  noticed  plaques  inserted  into  the 
marble  floor  which  signified  the  major  cathedrals  of  the 
world  and  their  size  in  proportion  to  St.  Peter’s.  We  had 
almost  reached  the  front  altar  before  we  found  the  marker 
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for  St.  Patrick’s,  but  what  cathedral  better  deserves  such 
a  place  of  honor! 

Finally,  on  a  warm  Saturday  afternoon  we  started  to 
Castel  Gondolfo,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Pope,  for  our 
audience  with  His  Holiness.  After  showing  our  cards  at  the 
entrance,  we  were  hustled  into  a  courtyard  with  about  two 
thousand  other  pilgrims.  Never  before  did  I  appreciate  the 
universality  of  the  Church  as  I  did  then;  behind  us  a  group 
of  German  boys  were  reciting  the  rosary,  and  beside  us  was 
a  tribe  of  Negroes  from  Africa. 

Shortly  before  the  appointed  time  for  the  audience,  a 
scarlet  banner  was  placed  on  a  balcony  as  a  signal  for  the 
appearance  of  Pope  Piux  XII.  Then  he  stepped  onto  the 
balcony.  At  first  there  was  silence  as  we  all  marvelled  at 
being  so  near  him.  (A  few  minutes  later  I  found  myself 
adjusting  my  camera  lens  to  fifty  feet  to  take  a  picture  of 
him.)  Then  the  shouting  started.  It  rose  tumultuously, 
but  was  soon  drowned  by  the  saying  of  prayers,  the  singing 
of  the  Ave  Maria  and  Vive  La  Pape. 

When  the  noise  had  finally  subsided,  His  Holiness  ad¬ 
dressed  the  group  in  five  different  languages  and  gave  his 
Apostolic  Blessing  which  he  told  us  to  carry  back  to  the 
people  at  home.  I  looked  at  my  cousin  and  her  lips  were 
trembling;  I  realized  that  there  were  tears  in  my  own  eyes, 
too. 

At  last,  the  doors  closed  behind  Pope  Pius  XII.  The  audi¬ 
ence  was  over,  but  we  talked  about  it  for  days  afterward! 

My  visit  to  Lourdes  a  few  days  later  convinced  me  that 
a  short  time  at  this  shrine,  watching  the  invalids  as  they 
arrive  on  the  White  Train,  would  restore  the  faith  of  almost 
anyone.  From  our  hotel  my  cousin  and  I  watched  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  pilgrims  walking  five  abreast  in  an  evening  candle- 
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light  procession,  and  singing,  "Ave,  ave  Maria.”  It  was  a 
sight  long  to  be  remembered. 

After  some  extensive  traveling  through  France,  we  arrived 
at  "Gay  Paree.”  The  Eiffel  Tower,  the  Arch  of  Triumph, 
and  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  stand  out  in  my 
mind  as  symbols  of  the  French  nation.  Of  course,  there  was 
also  Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  resplendent  with  majestic 
beauty  in  the  twilight.  At  the  Louvre,  which  houses  seven 
distinct  art  collections,  we  followed  a  tourist  tradition  and 
sought  out  the  Winged  Victory ,  the  Venus  de  Milo ,  and  the 
enigmatic  smile  of  the  Mona  Lisa. 

From  Paris  we  took  the  boat  train  to  Le  Havre  and 
boarded  the  S.S.  America  for  the  second  time,  richer  be¬ 
cause  we  had  lived  and  enjoyed  western  culture  not  vicari¬ 
ously  through  literature  but  by  personal  experience. 


Two  Literary  Concepts  of 

Marriage 

Jane  Carolan  ’55 

CjOETHE  alleges  in  his  novel,  Elective  Affinities, 
that  marriage  is  not  really  a  moral  issue.  For  him  two  hu¬ 
man  beings  are  drawn  together  because  of  some  natural 
affinity  as  though  they  were  two  chemical  elements.  Later, 
however,  he  asserts  that  just  as  two  chemical  compounds 
can  be  broken  down  by  some  external  force  to  form  two 
new  compounds,  so  also  married  couples  may  be  separated 
by  some  force  or  environmental  change,  and  left  free  to  ex¬ 
change  partners,  as  was  the  case  with  Edward  and  Charlotte, 
the  Captain  and  Ottilie. 

Marital  metathesis  presented  no  moral  issue  to  Goethe, 
for  he  believed  that  man  could  conveniently  "put  asunder 
what  God  has  joined  together.”  In  physical  and  natural 
metathesis  no  divine  law  is  broken;  in  marital  metathesis 
four  people  flout  the  decree  laid  down  by  Divine  Revelation. 
Sooner  or  later  man  experiences  the  truth  of  another  point 
of  this  Revelation:  "the  wages  of  sin  is  death.”  Although 
Mittler,  in  Goethe’s  novel,  remarks  that  marriage  must  be 
indissoluble,  "because  it  brings  so  much  happiness,  and  that 
whatever  small  exceptional  unhappiness  it  may  bring,  counts 
for  nothing  in  the  balance,”  Edward  and  Charlotte  neglect 
to  realize  this  truth.  They  do  not  believe  that  passing  un¬ 
happiness  can  be  counteracted  by  the  everlasting  happiness 
that  comes  from  obedience  to  Divine  Law. 

Goethe’s  solution  is  found  in  the  death  of  Ottilie.  But 
this  is  no  antidote  for  either  the  mental  adultery  involved 
or  the  reality.  Edward  also  dies,  but  the  author  condones 
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the  illicit  love  with  encomiums  of  Ottilie  and  prophecies  of 
the  future  happiness  for  the  adulterous  lovers  in  an  afterlife. 

Goethe’s  novel  fails  to  satisfy  for  two  reasons:  because  it 
goes  counter  to  objective  truth,  that  God  cannot  condone 
acts  against  the  sixth  and  ninth  commandments;  and  because 
the  writer  lacks  the  true  concept  of  marriage  as  ordained  by 
God  and  necessitated  by  the  demands  of  society. 

T.  S.  Eliot’s  drama,  The  Cocktail  Party ,  also  deals  with 
a  marital  situation.  Another  Edward  occupies  the  central 
place  in  Eliot’s  play.  He  and  his  wife  Lavinia  likewise  have 
exterior  and  interior  battles  to  keep  their  marriage  ties  se¬ 
cure.  Eliot’s  solution  is  not  sin  and  its  consequent  death. 
Rather  his  resolution  is  voiced  by  the  psychiatrist  who  sug¬ 
gests  that  they  bear  and  forbear  with  each  other’s  obvious 
failings.  The  self-centered  Lavinia  succeeds  in  conquering 
her  faults  and  Edward  comes  to  realize  that  he,  too,  can  do 
his  share. 

Eliot  takes  no  sentimental  attitude  towards  marriage. 
Since  The  Cocktail  Party  mirrors  the  storms  to  which  even 
happy  marriages  may  be  subjected,  it  teaches  that  mutual 
forbearance  of  each  other’s  faults  is  the  oil  to  be  poured  up¬ 
on  troubled  waters;  that  marriage  as  conceived  in  Christian 
living  is  an  indissoluble  union  until  "death  us  do  part.”  Eliot 
realizes  too  that  God  gives  sufficient  grace  to  married  couples 
by  their  sacramental  union  and  that  the  proper  grace  is 
added  at  times  of  storm  and  stress. 

While  Elective  Affinities  depicts  no  Christian  concept  of 
marriage,  The  Cocktail  Party  is  a  mirror  of  marital  life. 
Goethe  shows  himself  in  his  novel  an  opportunist  and  free¬ 
thinker.  Eliot  in  his  drama  gives  a  portrait  of  a  true  Chris¬ 
tian,  who,  though  tempted,  seeks  grace  in  prayer,  and  exer¬ 
cises  his  free  will  to  conquer  in  the  battle  against  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  flesh.  Goethe  seems  a  modern  today  when  divorce 
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is  rampant.  On  the  other  hand  Eliot,  the  man  of  this  era, 
expresses  in  modern  idiom  what  the  Church  has  always 
taught:  that  marriage  is  not  for  a  day,  for  a  month,  for  a 
year.  It  is  "forever  until  death  do  us  part.” 


Fool’s  Fancy 

Catherine  M.  Fanning  ’55 

The  song  of  love  is  but  a  tune 
That  untrue  lovers  sing. 

Its  magic  music  fades  too  soon , 

T he  song  of  love  fools  sing. 

Like  giddy  little  stars  who  fling 
Their  arms  around  the  moon , 

Love’s  song  ’round  careless  hearts  makes  rings. 

T he  song  of  love  is  for  buffoons 
Whose  thoughts  on  laughter  wing. 

In  true  love  mad  tunes  find  no  room — 

The  song  of  love  fools  sing. 
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Modern  Spanish  Minstrel 

Rosemarie  Murphy  ’56 

Of  THE  modern  Spanish  poets,  Frederico  Gar¬ 
cia  Lorca  has  become  a  legend  to  his  people,  being  a  modern- 
day  minstrel  who  preferred  reciting  his  verse  to  seeing  it  in 
print.  Lorca’s  greatest  popularity  came  in  1928  when  he 
published  his  Romancero  Gitano .  The  enormous  success  of 
this  book  of  gypsy  ballads,  not  only  among  the  critics  but 
also  with  the  general  reading  public,  testifies  to  the  true 
beauty  of  its  surrealistic  style. 

This  poet  from  Granada  combines  the  popular  folk  images 
of  the  Spanish  people  with  a  certain  conscious  craftsman¬ 
ship.  He  seems  to  turn  a  chain  of  plain,  well-worn  words 
into  magic.  This  ability  can  be  seen  in  an  excerpt  from  one 
of  his  most  popular  ballads.  Romance  Sonambulo  (Walking 
Asleep) : 

Over  the  cistern’s  face 
Sways  the  gypsy  lass. 

Green  flesh,  green  hair, 

Eyes  of  frozen  silver. 

An  icicle  of  moonlight 
Holds  her  over  the  water. 

Night  becomes  familiar, 

A  homely  little  plaza. 

Drunken  Civil  Guards 
Hammer  on  the  door. 

The  short  line  and  precise  detail  of  Lorca’s  verse  are  typical 
of  his  style.  His  ballads  actually  impress  one  as  little  idylls 
of  gypsy  life — Spanish  to  the  core — which,  when  combined, 
offer  a  synthesis  of  Spain  itself. 

The  poetry  of  Lorca  reflects  the  life  of  the  man  himself. 
Born  in  1899  near  Granada,  he  was  strongly  influenced  by 
his  mother,  sisters,  and  an  old  servant  who  often  told  him 
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folk  legends.  These  influences  can  be  noted  in  his  poetry. 
At  Granada  he  attended  the  Jesuit  college  and  loved  to  study 
the  piano,  painting,  and  literature.  The  intellectual  and 
peasant  folk  alike  of  Granada  responded  to  the  talent  of  the 
unpublished  poems  which  he  read  to  them. 

At  the  Residencia,  a  college  near  Madrid,  Lorca’s  intellec¬ 
tual  powers  ripened.  After  publishing  his  gypsy  ballads 
and  attaining  considerable  popularity,  Lorca  traveled  to 
New  York  (1929).  His  stay  at  Columbia  University  and 
in  the  Catskills  influenced  his  later  work  greatly,  in  that 
he  stopped  experimenting  with  surrealism.  Returning  to 
Spain,  Lorca  delved  into  the  writing  and  staging  of  plays. 
One  of  his  most  popular  was  Bod  as  de  Sangre  (Blood  Wed¬ 
ding).  The  tragic  death  of  Lorca  occurred  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Granada  for  a  vacation  after  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  had  broken  out  in  1936.  Captured  by  a  terror  gang, 
he  was  shot  with  a  group  of  Republican  prisoners  at  dawn 
on  August  19,  1936. 

The  vivid  tales  which  Andalusian  gypsies  would  love  to 
tell  make  up  the  bulk  of  Lorca’s  best  work.  The  beauty  of 
the  inner  story  and  lovely  images  of  his  finished  poem  blend 
to  create  the  spirit  of  Lorca’s  ballad.  This  elusive  spirit  has 
caused  his  ballads  to  be  recited  frequently  by  the  Spaniards 
who  realize  the  beauty  of  sound,  image,  and  significance  in 
familiar  lines  from  his  poems;  such  as  the  opening,  mood- 
provoking  lines  of  his  Romance  Sonambulo  (Walking 
Asleep) : 

Verde  que  te  quiero  verde. 

Verde  viento.  Verdes  ramas. 

El  barco  sobre  la  mar 

Y  el  caballo  en  la  montana. 

(Green,  I  want  you  green. 

Green  wind.  Green  boughs. 

The  ship  on  the  sea 

And  the  horse  in  the  mountains.) 
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"No  man  is  a  hypocrite  in  his  pleasures...” 

Bullfights  in  Spain 

Blanca  Dor  da  9  57 

SlNCE  my  arrival  in  America,  many  people  have 
asked  me  whether  I  like  bullfights  or  not.  Some  of  them 
were  rather  shocked  at  my  quick  answer,  "Of  course,  I  love 
them!”  It  is  not  simply  because  I  am  Spanish  that  I  like 
them  for  I  know  of  many  Spaniards,  my  father  among  them, 
who  do  not  like  bullfights;  and  yet,  here  I  am  an  enthusiast. 

I  agree  with  Holiday  that  "the  bullfight  shows  the  love 
the  Spaniards  have  for  excellence  in  the  popular  occasion, 
for  display,  elegance,  and  ritual,  combined  with  strong  emo¬ 
tion  at  the  sight  of  skill  and  fearlessness.” 

There  is  something  special  about  the  bullfights.  There  is 
not  the  cruelty  in  the  festival  which  many  foreigners  believe 
exists.  The  crowd  is  not  sadistic  but  goes  to  the  ring  for 
the  spectacle,  to  watch  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the 
matador’s  skill  with  the  cape.  It  is  the  art  of  dominating 
the  danger  that  arises  from  the  bull’s  power. 

For  me  it  is  the  greatest  sign  of  bravery  for  the  torero  to 
stand  by  the  bull,  sharing  the  arena  with  him.  Pity  the  poor 
torero,  however,  if  he  does  not  do  what  is  expected  of  him! 
He  will  hear  many  things  from  the  crowd,  and  not  pleasant 
ones  at  all. 

Starting  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  season  for  the  bullfights 
goes  on  until  the  end  of  September.  Everything  in  the  plaza 
is  gay  and  light.  One  of  the  ornaments  to  add  charm  to  the 
"corrida”  is  the  women.  It  is  traditional  for  them  to  go 
very  well-dressed.  If,  in  addition,  they  wear  the  classical 
Spanish  mantilla  and  high  comb,  it  adds  something  to  the 
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spectacle.  In  Andalusia  it  is  customary  for  men  to  wear  the 
typical  "sombreros  Cordobes”  and  during  the  fiestas  they 
also  wear  their  native  costume. 

The  toreros  wear  beautiful  suits,  and  some  of  them  are 
really  masterpieces  of  embroidery  in  silk,  silver,  and  gold. 
The  gold,  however,  can  only  be  used  by  the  "matadores”. 

The  bulls  play  an  important  part  in  the  bullfight,  of 
course,  and  they  are  especially  bred,  selected,  and  condi¬ 
tioned  for  the  ring. 

There  is  much  to  say  about  the  bullfight,  but  you  must 
see  one  to  understand.  Then  you  will  know,  perhaps,  why 
I  like  bullfights. 


The  Debut  of  Danny  MacGill 

Mary  Jane  Murphy  ’57 

THE  breeze  was  from  the  southeast  and  it  teased 
the  back  of  Danny  MacGilPs  neck,  ever  so  slightly.  If  he 
tilted  his  cap,  he  could  see  the  sky — a  hot-blue  with  gold 
around  the  edges — and  the  double-decked  stands — a  solid 
frame  for  the  ever-changing  picture.  Around  him,  Danny 
could  feel  the  very  atmosphere  charged  with  motion;  he 
could  close  his  eyes  and  feel  the  rhythm  of  horsehide  alter¬ 
nately  meeting  wood,  and  then  smacking  against  leather. 

"What’s  ’a  matter,  rookie,  sun  hurtin’  your  eyes?” 
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That  would  be  Crawford,  the  second-string  catcher.  Dan¬ 
ny  caught  himself  starting  to  blush  and  he  opened  his  eyes 
wide. 

"Hey,  Brownie,”  Crawford  called  to  one  of  his  mates, 
"how  about  a  game  of  pepper?” 

"You  afraid  you’re  gonna  get  too  much  in  the  hole  by 
next  week,  Stud?”  Brownie  chuckled  and  scooped  the  ball 
up  with  one  easy  motion. 

"Shoot!  You  been  lucky  the  last  couple  of  days,  that’s 
all.” 

"Make  it  a  nice  grass-cutter,”  Brownie  coaxed.  "Come 
to  papa,  baby.” 

Danny  found  it  increasingly  harder  to  concentrate  on  the 
voices  around  him  and  to  ignore  the  crashing  in  his  ears.  The 
coach’s  knuckles  that  suddenly  gripped  his  shoulder  were 
gnarled  but  had  the  strength  of  iron. 

"The  Skipper  wants  to  see  you,  son,”  Graves  told  him  terse¬ 
ly.  The  infield  was  smooth  under  Danny  MacGill’s  spikes,  yet 
his  feet  had  an  unaccustomed  sluggishness  as  he  followed  the 
coach  into  the  dugout.  Carey  was  waiting  for  him,  one 
foot  resting  on  the  top  step  of  the  dugout.  His  narrow 
gray  eyes  that  were  squinted  from  too  many  years  of  staring 
up  into  the  sun  from  under  pop  flies  were,  however,  as  ex¬ 
pressionless  as  ever.  In  less  space  than  it  takes  to  play  a 
doubleheader,  Danny  was  beside  him. 

"Now,  you  got  a  good  idea  how  to  handle  each  hitter  from 
our  pre-game  meeting.  In  any  case,  depend  on  Salinas — 
he’ll  call  the  signals.”  Carey’s  eyes  were  the  barest  slits. 
"It’s  your  game,  good  luck.” 

The  slim  young  man  followed  his  teammates  onto  the 
field.  As  the  stocky  blond  catcher  squatted  down  behind 
the  plate,  Danny  MacGill  thought  of  the  vase  back  in  his 
aunt’s  home  that  had  a  paunchy,  yellow  Buddha  squatting  on 
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it,  and  he  wished  with  all  his  heart  that  he  was  back  in  his 
aunt’s  house  contemplating  old  Buddha.  Whatever  made  him 
think  he  wanted  to  be  a  pitcher? 

Salinas  was  plumping  his  mitt  and  signaling  for  a  few 
warmups.  Danny  thought  he  envied  the  peanut  vendors 
with  their  heavy  baskets.  He  gripped  the  ball,  stretched  his 
arms  high  above  his  head,  and  fired.  The  white  sphere  skipped 
off  to  the  right  of  the  catcher’s  outstretched  mitt  by  several 
feet. 

"Whyn’cha  try  some  resin,  kid?” 

Danny  turned  towards  the  shortstop  they  called  Brownie, 
the  veteran  who  couldn’t  be  two  years  older  than  he. 
Brownie  was  grinning  at  Danny  in  an  idiotic  way  that  made 
him  think  of  a  mouthful  of  baseballs  minus  the  stitching. 
Danny  picked  up  the  resin  bag  and  stared  at  it  while  he  fin¬ 
gered  it,  so  he  wouldn’t  have  to  see  Brownie  and  the  way 
he  was  lighting  up  the  infield  at  that  particular  moment. 

His  next  pitch  was  low  enough  to  kick  up  some  of  the 
dirt  in  front  of  the  plate.  Salinas  dug  it  out  for  him.  If 
Danny  was  aware  of  the  sweat  that  curled  around  his  face, 
he  did  nothing  to  wipe  it  away.  The  next  pitch  was  high, 
but  over,  all  right.  The  lead-off  man  was  going  through 
the  customary  ritual — knocking  dirt  out  of  his  spikes,  meas¬ 
uring  his  bat  along  the  width  of  the  plate,  digging  in  there, 
and  finally,  deliberately,  making  an  arc  through  the  air  with 
his  bat.  The  umpire  had  dusted  off  the  plate,  adjusted  his 
mask  and  chest  protector,  and  finally  signaled  for  the  first 
pitch  of  the  ball  game.  As  for  Danny  MacGill, — he  went 
into  his  motion  like  a  somnambulist,  only  aware  of  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  ball  when  his  left  foot  hit  the  dirt  and  jarred 
him  into  consciousness.  .  .  .  Ball  one. 

He  hunched  over  to  read  Salinas’  sign,  and  the  effort  of  his 
first  pitch  made  him  think  that  he  would  never  get  back 
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up  again.  He  reared  back  once  more  and  snapped  off  his 
left  wrist.  The  ball  dipped  a  little  as  it  neared  the  open 
jaws  of  the  mitt. . .  .  Ball  two.  Danny  could  feel  rather  than 
see  the  two,  gray  slits  of  eyes  that  were  now  concentrated  on 
him.  Like  the  very  tired  little  boy  he  used  to  be  after  a 
neighborhood  ballgame,  he  lobbed  the  next  one  up.  .  .  . 
Ball  three,  of  course.  That  he  would  walk  him  now  was  in¬ 
evitable.  Maybe  that  was  the  way  it  was  with  baseball — 
the  first  pitch  inexorably  determined  the  course  of  all  the 
rest  of  them.  He  supposed  he  might  conceivably  never 
throw  a  strike  again.  .  .  .  Ball  four. 

While  the  batter  took  first,  Salinas  came  out  to  the  mound 
to  remind  Danny  of  the  combinations,  and  to  warn  him  to 
keep  the  ball  high  and  inside  to  the  next  hitter.  The  pitcher 
nodded  wordlessly  at  his  battery-mate,  and  Salinas  took  his 
position  in  back  of  the  plate  once  more.  Once  more,  he  held 
up  the  target  and  once  more,  Danny  MacGill  threw.  .  .  .  Ball 
one.  In  the  yawning  chasm  of  the  dugout  where  the  shad¬ 
owy  men  usually  lounged  with  casual  nonchalance,  a  certain 
restlessness  was  apparent.  The  rookie  thought  that  he  could 
discern  a  barely  perceptible  flicker  of  concern  on  the  face  of 
the  hard-bitten  Crawford,  as  deliberately  the  veteran  bit 
off  a  chunk  of  tobacco,  and  spat.  Automatically,  Danny 
stepped  off  the  mound  and  went  to  the  resin  bag. 

Just  as  automatically  he  glanced  over  towards  short  and 
he  was  surprised  to  see  that  Brownie’s  expression  was  serious, 
his  eyes  wide  with  a  near  pleading.  Strange  how  young  he 
looked  that  way — almost  as  if  he  were  afraid.  For  an  in¬ 
stant,  while  the  shortstop  nervously  replaced  a  divot  near 
second  base,  Danny  felt  as  if  he  were  the  accomplished  per¬ 
former,  and  his  teammates  were,  instead,  the  raw  talent. 
Pondering  this  pleasing  reversal  of  position,  Danny  threw 
the  next  one.  The  ball  cut  the  plate  in  two  with  the  deft- 
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ness  of  a  guillotine.  .  .  .  Strike  one.  That  was  better.  Sali¬ 
nas  immediately  brightened  up. 

"That’s  the  way,  Mac — sizzle  me  one,  boy,”  he  urged. 

Danny’s  next  one  had  plenty  of  mustard  on  it,  but  the 
batter  refused  to  be  fooled  twice.  He  caught  a  piece  of 
the  ball  and  lifted  it  out  in  back  of  second  base.  The  short¬ 
stop  had  to  get  under  it  in  a  hurry;  Danny  stretched  his 
mouth  around  a  faint  smile  as  he  heard  the  ball  plop  safely 
into  Brownie’s  glove. 

One  down,  Danny  took  a  breath  and  toed  the  rubber, 
fired,  and  turned  to  hear  the  crack  of  a  hit  and  see  the  ball 
screaming  over  his  head  down  the  first  baseline  where  he 
saw  the  right  fielder  grab  it,  shoulder  high  for  the  second 
out.  Now  he  hustled  to  his  chore;  the  rhythm  was  coming 
back  to  him;  he  wanted  to  fire.  .  .  .  Strike  one. 

Whoever  said  this  wasn’t  the 
best  spot  in  the  ballpark?  The 
eyes  fastened  on  Danny  Mac- 
Gill  were  big  and  bright  with 
expectancy  now.  Danny  came 
to  his  stop  position,  held  the 
runner  back  with  a  rather 
scornful  look  and  threw  with 
all  the  grace  of  a  regal  Siamese 
cat.  The  batter  slammed  the 
ball  sharply  towards  the  pitch¬ 
er’s  mound.  Danny  saw  the  runner  churning  his  way 
through  the  dust.  But  the  rookie  never  flinched.  With 
neat  precision  he  caught  the  ball  on  the  first  bounce,  threw 
it  to  first,  and  knew  he  had  beaten  the  man  even  before  the 
umpire  raised  his  arm  in  the  out  signal. 

Danny  walked  back  to  the  dugout  slowly,  and  let  him- 
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self  be  helped  into  his  jacket.  His  shirt  was  soaked  with 
perspiration;  inside  he  felt  as  clean  and  refreshed  as  a  young, 
green  blade  of  grass  after  a  shower.  He  seated  himself  on 
the  bench  next  to  Crawford,  the  veteran.  Salinas  took  a 
pull  on  the  water  cooler,  and  then  looked  back  at  his  pitcher 
and  at  the  second-string  catcher. 

"How  about  that,  Stud?  Wasn’t  that  pretty  nice  field¬ 
ing?”  he  laughed,  satisfied  with  himself. 

"Yeah.”  Crawford  turned  around  and  looked  right  at 
Danny  MacGill — a  direct,  uncompromising  look  it  was. 

"Tomorrow,  MacGill,”  he  said,  "how  about  a  game  of 
pepper?” 
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Alan  P atom 

The  Poet-Novelist  of  Africa 

Marie  Hingston  ’56 

!R~ARELY  has  a  novelist  interested  in  socio- 
politics  risen  so  rapidly  and  surely  to  fame  as  has  Alan  Paton, 
a  creative  artist,  but  one  profoundly  concerned  with  his 
country  and  its  problems. 

Alan  Paton’s  country  is  South  Africa  where  he  was  born 
of  English  parents  in  1903.  His  country’s  problems  rest  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  question  of  interracial  existence.  Alan  Paton 
has  always  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  exploitation  of  the 
Negro,  which  has  resulted  in  the  unjust  segregation  of  the 
races — or  apartheid .  Paton  saw  a  possible  solution  to  his 
problem  in  the  improved  education  of  the  blacks  and  thus, 
after  receiving  his  degrees  in  science  and  education,  he  as¬ 
sumed  a  teaching  position  in  a  Zulu  school  in  the  little  vil¬ 
lage  of  Ixopo.  In  193  5,  he  became  known  as  "the  man  who 
tore  up  the  barbed  wire  fence  and  planted  geraniums.” 
During  this  time  he  wrote  much  poetry,  completed  and  dis¬ 
carded  two  novels.  But  soon  his  educational  and  social  en¬ 
deavors  forced  him  to  give  up  his  literary  pursuits.  He  al¬ 
ways  felt  the  need  to  create,  but  could  not  give  up  any  of 
his  social  efforts  toward  the  betterment  of  his  country. 

Creative  energy,  however,  cannot  be  repressed  forever, 
and  that  which  was  bottled  up  within  Paton  was  due  to  ex¬ 
plode.  The  explosion  came  during  an  international  tour 
of  penal  institutions,  and  it  rocked  the  world.  Paton  poured 
forth  his  aroused  emotions  for  Africa  in  his  first  novel,  Cry , 
the  Beloved  Country ,  published  in  1948.  It  was  received 
enthusiastically  in  almost  every  country,  which  is  a  tremen- 
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dous  feat  for  a  first  novel.  In  Africa  it  has  sold  more  copies 
than  any  other  book  but  the  Bible. 

Here  Paton  has  presented  a  story  of  a  Negro  parson,  Ste¬ 
phen  Kumalo,  who  goes  to  the  city  of  Johannesburg  to  find 
a  long- absent  sister,  brother,  and  son.  He  seeks  his  son  only 
to  find  a  murderer.  Young  Absalom  Kumalo  has  killed  a 
white  man,  who,  ironically,  had  striven  unselfishly  to  bring 
justice  to  the  oppressed  natives.  The  son  is  sentenced  to 
death  and  the  old  father  returns  alone  to  the  little  village 
of  old  men  and  women  and  children.  The  story  is  set  against 
a  background  of  unrest  and  conflict  in  which  we  can  distin¬ 
guish  the  ultimate  cause  of  Stephen’s  anguish,  distrust  and 
bitterness  between  the  races. 

In  this  book  Paton’s  concern  for  his  country  is  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  a  black  minister: 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  has  power  completely,  and  that  is  love. 
Because  when  a  man  loves,  he  seeks  no  power,  and  therefore  he  has 
power.  I  see  only  one  hope  for  our  country,  and  that  is  when  white 
and  black  men,  desiring  neither  power  nor  money,  but  desiring  only 
the  good  of  their  country,  come  together  to  work  for  it. 

He  was  grave  and  silent,  and  then  he  said  sombrely,  I  have  only 
one  great  fear  in  my  heart,  that  one  day  when  they  are  turned  to 
loving,  they  will  find  we  are  turned  to  hating. 

Five  years  later  Paton  again  voiced  his  sadness  and  indigna¬ 
tion  in  a  novel,  T oo  Late  the  Phalarope.  With  this  he  achieved 
what  few  authors  achieve,  a  second  novel  as  good  if  not 
better  than  his  first  acclaimed  one.  The  hero  of  this  story 
is  a  white  man,  Pieter  van  Vlaanderen,  lieutenant  of  police 
in  a  small  village.  It  is  the  story  of  his  downfall  caused  by 
his  wife’s  failure  to  understand  him  fully;  by  a  sergeant  who 
despises  him;  and  by  his  own  violation  of  the  Immorality  Act. 
Woven  between  the  facts  of  the  plot  are  the  underlying 
forces  of  racial  hate  and  bigotry. 
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Paton’s  novels  are  by  no  means  important  primarily  for 
their  social  or  political  content,  but  are  presentations  of  ex¬ 
tremely  personal  stories  with  vibrant,  human  characters. 
While  a  lesser  artist  would  have  fallen  into  the  trap  of  writ¬ 
ing  mere  social  propaganda,  Paton  has  used  the  emotions 
aroused  by  the  social  conditions  of  his  country  as  fuel  for  his 
creative  imagination. 

This  creativeness  is  clearly  seen,  of  course,  in  the  gripping 
stories  he  tells  in  both  novels.  His  characters  are  living; 
their  problems  are  vital  to  us  as  we  read  about  them,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  latter  book.  Most  strikingly  artistic  in  Paton’s 
novels  is  his  style.  At  times  in  the  narrative,  he  ascends  to 
the  realm  of  poetry.  It  is  sections  such  as  the  following 
taken  from  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country,  that  give  the  book  its 
hatm ting  sadness: 

Cry,  the  beloved  country,  for  the  unborn  child  that  is  the  inheri¬ 
tor  of  our  fear.  Let  him  not  love  the  earth  too  deeply.  Let  him 
not  laugh  too  gladly  when  the  water  runs  through  his  fingers;  nor 
stand  too  silent  when  the  setting  sun  makes  red  the  veld  with  fire. 
Let  him  not  be  too  moved  when  the  birds  of  his  land  are  singing, 
nor  give  too  much  of  his  heart  to  a  mountain  or  a  valley.  For  fear 
will  rob  him  of  all  if  he  gives  too  much. 

In  T oo  Late  the  Phalarope,  Paton  has  progressed  so  that  he 
can  sustain  the  narrative  in  this  same  poetic  style.  In  the 
words  of  the  aunt  who  narrates  the  story: 

So  I  sat  there  in  the  safety  of  my  room,  with  the  secret  book.  .  .  . 
What  he  could  not  tell  to  any  man,  nor  any  woman,  he  had  written 
in  a  book.  I  took  up  the  big  envelope,  and  could  have  opened  it, 
had  I  not  been  forbidden.  And  even  then  I  could  have  opened  it. 
Therefore  I  put  it  in  a  drawer,  telling  myself  I  must  take  it  soon. 

In  both  novels  Paton  poetically  recites  the  theme  in  the 
first  chapter,  echoes  it,  using  some  of  the  same  phrases, 
throughout  the  book,  and  repeats  it  almost  exactly  in  the  last 
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chapter.  These  first  chapters  are  as  close  to  sheer  poetry  as 
prose  can  come.  When  Maxwell  Anderson  was  adapting 
Cry,  the  Beloved  Country  into  a  musical  play  in  1949,  he 
presented  the  entire  first  chapter  in  thirty-four  lines  of  a 
song,  chanted  by  a  chorus,  ending  as  Paton  ended: 

These  are  the  valleys 

Of  old  men  and  old  women, 

Of  mothers  and  children. 

The  men  are  away 

The  young  men  and  the  girls  are  away. 

The  soil  cannot  keep  them  any  more. 

The  stories  and  the  words  are  wistful,  even  as  Paton  him¬ 
self  is  wistful.  After  writing  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country  he 
said,  "You  must  understand  that  when  I  wrote  that  book  I 
didn’t  see  much  to  laugh  at.  But  I  want  to  write  another 
with  some  laughter  in  it.”  Too  Late  the  Phalarope  does  not 
contain  much  laughter,  but  it  does  contain  much  poetry, 
more  than  in  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country . 

I  consider  Too  Late  the  Phalarope  to  be  superior  to  Cry, 
the  Beloved  Country,  primarily  because  its  social  implica¬ 
tions  are  more  subtle  than  in  its  predecessor.  In  Cry,  the 
Beloved  Country,  Paton  interrupts  the  narrative  purposely 
to  give  social  background.  In  Too  Late  the  Phalarope  Paton 
stresses  the  man’s  character  and  his  deed,  and  lets  the  social 
backdrop  remain  incidental.  Hence,  to  the  degree  that  it 
does  remain  incidental,  it  surpasses  its  predecessor  in  art  and 
beauty. 

Paton’s  novels  are  stories  of  men  influenced  by  the  social 
conditions  of  their  environment  as  all  men  are,  and  their 
lives  point  up  the  faults  of  the  South  African  social  sys¬ 
tem.  Paton  did  not  create  Stephan  Kumalo  and  Pieter  van 
Vlaanderen  to  present  to  the  world  a  picture  of  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  blacks  in  Africa.  Rather,  his  profound  sympathy 
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for  his  country  and  for  his  people,  black  as  well  as  white,  has 
led  him  to  present  to  the  world  a  picture  of  men  who  have 
been  hurt  by  the  abuses  in  society,  but  primarily  the  men 
and  indirectly  the  abuses.  It  is  the  characters  we  remember 
and  then  their  message. 


A  Revelation 

Nancy  E.  Breen  ’56 

What  is  rain ,  and  can  you  tell  me  why 
Those  spilling,  chilling  fingers,  long  and  lithe, 

Can  search  into  my  secret  soul,  and  pry 
Unloose  the  hidden  fears  I’ve  buried  all  my  life? 

My  heart  can  be  sun-set  for  just  so  long 
And  then  the  rain,  without  so  much  as  trying, 

Can  drown  the  beat  of  my  spring-sprung  song 
And  make  me  wonder  if  I’ve  not  been  lying 
To  myself  about  a  whistle -in-the -dark  world . 

I’m  all  inside,  when  rain  comes  snaking  down  the  sill. 

I’m  deep  inside  my  soul;  my  hair  is  safely  curled 
As  if  the  sun  were  heart-held ,  shining  still . 

But  even  though  the  prying  drops  tip-toe  my  roof  in  vain, 
My  wide-eyed  heart  cannot  shut  out  the  secret -searching 
rain. 
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"Nigra  Sum” 

Sister  St.  Francis  of  the 
Stigmata ,  F.M.M. 


f  J[  HE  nine  o’clock  bell  was  ringing  as  the  superior 
led  Sister  Blanche  through  the  arched  front  door  of  Blessed 
Martin’s  School.  In  spite  of  the  veteran  religious’s  reassur¬ 
ing  comments,  the  young  sister  felt  her  chin  trembling  and 
tried  to  steady  her  chattering  teeth.  As  they  drew  near  the 
destined  classroom,  she  resisted  the  temptation  to  bolt  for 
the  exit.  Looking  at  her  shiny  shoetops,  she  urged  her  legs 
to  respond  to  their  muscular  stimulation. 

"Deo  gratias  ”  she  sighed,  "at  least  my  long  habit  hides 
my  knocking  knees.” 

"Go  ahead,  dear,  I’ll  come  in  behind  you.”  The  superior 
gave  her  an  encouraging  pat  on  the  arm. 

Sister  Blanche  took  one  last  deep  breath  and  gripped  the 
doorknob.  Shutting  her  eyes,  she  whispered:  "Deus,  in 
adjutorium  menm  intende”  and  started  to  open  the  door. 
A  burst  of  school-girl  conversation  shattered  the  air.  She 
blinked  her  eyes  and  looked  into  the  room  through  the  par¬ 
tially  opened  door.  With  a  gasp  she  pulled  it  shut  and 
turned  wide-eyed  toward  her  superior. 

"What’s  the  matter,  child?”  she  asked,  taking  her  by  the 
arm.  "You’re  as  white  as  a  sheet.” 

"They’re  .  .  .  they’re  .  .  .”  the  words  were  smothered  and 
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she  gulped  for  a  breath  of  air.  "They’re  colored!”  she 
choked.  "All  of  them,  colored!”  The  words  exploded  in 
her  throat  and  left  her  leaning  weakly  against  the  wall. 

The  superior’s  eyes  clouded;  the  muscles  tightened  in  her 
face. 

"Of  course  they  are,”  she  whispered  sternly,  glancing 
about  the  corridor.  "Come,  Sister,  we  had  better  go  to  the 
office  until  you  regain  your  composure.” 

They  walked  past  a  half  dozen  closed  doors  to  a  private 
office.  Sister  Blanche  pulled  the  door  shut  and  sank  into  a 
dark  leather  chair,  no  longer  concerned  that  her  habit  did 
not  now  conceal  her  trembling. 

"Didn’t  you  know  that  Blessed  Martin’s  is  a  colored  mis¬ 
sion,  Sister?”  questioned  the  superior. 

Sister  Blanche  jerked  forward  in  the  chair.  "A  colored 
mission!  You  mean  everything,  everyone  we  work  with  is 
colored?  Oh,  no!  I  can’t,  I  can’t!”  She  cringed  to  the  side 
of  the  chair,  trying  to  steady  her  rebelling  nerves. 

"What  are  you  saying,  Sister?”  Mother  Superior  stared 
at  her.  "Have  you  forgotten  your  vocation?  There  is  no 
room  in  our  lives  for  prejudice.  I  am  ashamed,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  "ashamed  that  I  have  heard  such  lack  of  charity,  such 
un-Christlike  remarks.  And  I  pity  you  if  you  have  kept  so 
much  love  out  of  your  heart  by  giving  place  to  these  re¬ 
sentments  for  all  this  time.” 

"Mother,  it  isn’t  prejudice  or  ...  or  resentment,  but  in 
the  South  that  sort  of  thing  just  isn’t  done.” 

"And  what  do  you  mean  when  you  say  That  sort  of 
thing’?” 

"I  only  mean  that  they  keep  their  place  and  we  keep 
our  .  .  .” 

"Distance?”  interrupted  the  superior.  "I  am  well  aware 
that  you  were  born  and  brought  up  in  the  South,  Sister, 
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but  that  is  no  excuse  for  your  conduct.  You  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  as  a  religious  your  life  is  dedicated  to  the  love  of 
God  and  of  neighbor.  Perhaps  your  version  of  the  Gospel 
states  white  skin  as  a  qualification  for  neighbor,  but  mine 
does  not.”  She  paused,  moistened  her  lips  with  the  tip  of 
her  tongue  and  spoke  again:  “Since  you  have  been  assigned 
to  teach  here,  Sister,  I  would  advise  you  to  face  the  situation 
and  try  to  change  your  attitude.” 

The  superior  stood  by  the  desk  and  continued  to  speak 
in  a  low  voice.  “I  shall  not  ask  you  to  go  to  class  today; 
Sister  Judith  will  take  a  double  schedule  again.  You  may 
return  to  the  convent  and  things  may  come  a  bit  clearer  if 
you  think  about  them  in  the  chapel.  But  tomorrow,”  she 
added,  “you  must  take  your  class.” 

She  had  started  to  move  toward  the  door.  Sister  Blanche, 
twisting  her  knotted  rosary  through  her  cold  fingers,  kept 
her  eyes  glued  to  the  transom  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
tears  from  spilling  over  her  lips.  Mother  Superior  saw  the 
strained  emotion  in  her  face;  her  hand  dropped  from  the 
doorknob  and  reached  for  the  silver  crucifix  suspended  on 
her  breast. 

“I  do  realize  what  an  ordeal  this  is  for  you,  my  child,”  she 
murmured;  “but  I  cannot  condone  your  attitude.  I  have 
met  it  many  times  in  my  life  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
found  it  in  a  religious.  Thank  God  you  are  still  young  and 
have  time  to  root  it  out.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  you  had  lived 
many  years  in  His  service  with  this  aversion  lying  dormant 
in  your  heart.  With  a  little  meditation  I  am  sure  you  will 
see  how  incompatible  it  is  with  your  vocation.  Go  to  the 
chapel  and  ask  Our  Lord  to  help  you.” 

The  tears  were  flooding  from  their  reservoir  and  Sister 
Blanche  dabbed  at  them  with  her  damp  handkerchief. 

“Thank  you,  Mother,  I  shall  try,”  she  whispered. 
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The  clock  was  just  striking  six-thirty  as  the  sacristan 
rang  the  bell  to  announce  the  priest’s  entry  to  the  sanctuary. 
Mother  Superior  looked  up  from  her  book,  expecting  to  see 
the  silver-haired  pastor,  Father  Murray. 

"That’s  right,  today  is  Tuesday,”  she  said;  "it’s  Father 
Jetson’s  turn  to  say  the  convent  mass.”  She  glanced  at  the 
assistant  with  his  black,  wooly  head  bent  over  the  large  red 
Missal  and  then  looked  back  at  her  book.  Quickly  her 
head  came  up  again.  "Dear  Lord,  help  that  poor  child,” 
she  prayed,  looking  across  the  aisle  in  time  to  see  Sister 
Blanche  bowing  her  head  over  her  hands.  "Oh,  I  do  hope 
she  is  strong  enough.  If  only  I  had  remembered  to  tell  her 
yesterday.” 

"In  Nomine  Patris,  et  Filii ,  et  Spiritus  Sancti .  Amen” 
Father  Jetson’s  clear  Latin  echoed  from  the  altar  steps. 

Sister  Blanche’s  head  remained  lowered. 

"Dear  God,  dear  God,  help  me!”  she  breathed,  her  chin 
quivering  on  the  heel  of  her  hand.  "Don’t  let  me  be  like 
this,  please,  please,  please!  What  does  it  matter,  he’s  a  priest; 
what  does  it  matter  .  .  .  Oh,  Mary,  Mary,  Mary!  .  .  .” 

"Sister  Blanche,  are  you  all  right?” 

"Yes,”  she  whispered  to  her  neighbor  without  turning  her 
head.  "I  must  look  up;  she  thinks  I’m  sick.  Dear  Lord,  help 
me.” 

She  opened  her  missal  and  tried  to  follow  the  Mass.  She 
turned  one  page.  .  .  .  The  priest’s  voice  sounded:  "Sanctus, 
Sanctus,  Sanctus”  and  the  bell  answered  in  its  chiming  tone. 
.  .  .  She  dug  her  fists  into  her  cheeks.  .  .  .  The  bells  chimed 
again.  .  .  .  She  looked  up  at  the  large  white  host,  "My  Lord 
and  my  God.”  .  .  .  Steady  and  high  the  chalice  was  raised.  .  .  . 
"My  Jesus,  mercy.”  Her  head  fell  into  her  hands  and  she 
gripped  her  lower  lip  with  her  teeth.  She  could  not  look 
up  until  the  bells  rang  again. 
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"Domine,  non  sum  dignus.  .  .  .  Domine,  non  sum  dignus. 
.  .  .  Domine,  non  sjim  dignus .  .  .  .” 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  Latin  mingled  again  with  the 
chimes,  the  tabernacle  door  clicked,  and  the  sisters  rose  to 
approach  the  altar  two  by  two.  Sister  Blanche  stepped  into 
the  aisle  and  counted — only  two  more  in  front  of  her. 

"Only  two  more.  Dear  Jesus,  help  me,  please.”  She 
stared  at  the  brown  hand  holding  the  ciborium  then  raised 
her  eyes.  The  blue-white  nails  at  the  tip  of  the  stubby 
thumb  and  forefinger  seemed  like  a  blot  on  the  pure  white 
Host. 

"It’s  my  turn,”  she  gasped.  "Sweet  Jesus,  come  to  me;  I 
need  you  so.”  She  took  the  gleaming,  gold-plated  paten 
from  the  other  sister  and  lifted  it  under  her  chin.  She  saw 
the  dark  hand  resting  on  the  rim  of  the  ciborium.  She  tilted 
her  head  and  put  her  tongue  forward.  The  fingers  touched 
her  lips,  her  head  jerked,  the  paten  tipped  in  her  shaking 
hands,  and  the  Host  lay  on  the  brown  tile  floor. 

Father  Jetson  retrieved  It  and  gently,  with  the  tip  of  his 
fingers,  dropped  It  on  her  trembling  tongue  as  the  tears 
squeezed  through  her  closed  eyes.  In  her  seat  she  drew  her 
choir  veil  close  to  her  face  and  let  the  tears  run  down  her 
flushed  cheeks.  After  Mass  she  watched  the  priest,  still  in 
his  white  alb,  come  down  the  steps  to  the  Communion  rail. 
He  dipped  the  linen  finger- towel  into  the  small  glass  dish  he 
held  in  his  hand  and  knelt  to  sponge  the  floor  where  the 
Sacred  Host  had  fallen.  She  watched  him  turn,  genuflect 
before  the  altar,  and  disappear  again  into  the  sacristy.  Then 
she  prayed.  .  .  . 

"Lord,  that  I  may  see  with  Your  sight;  that  I  may  see  the 
beauty  of  the  soul  within.” 

*  *  *  sfr 

The  slackening  of  the  train  was  a  signal  for  passengers  to 
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scramble  for  their  luggage  and  push  toward  the  doors.  Sis¬ 
ter  Judith  started  gathering  parcels;  Sister  Blanche  tried  to 
shake  the  memories. 

"God  has  been  so  good!”  She  smiled  at  her  reflection  in 
the  window  and  saw  the  lights  of  the  station  just  ahead. 
She  felt  the  tug  at  her  heart  again  as  she  thought  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  she  had  left  behind  and  of  the  tearful  farewell  they 
had  given  her.  She  thought  too  of  good,  simple,  holy  Father 
Jetson,  who  had  taught  her,  more  by  example  than  by 
preaching,  what  it  was  to  love  all  with  the  love  of  Christ. 
"How  much  I  shall  miss  them,”  she  thought;  "how  much  I 
owe  them!” 

"We’re  here,  Sister.”  Sister  Judith  stood  in  the  aisle. 
"Here’s  your  bag,”  she  said,  pulling  it  down  from  the  rack. 
"Do  you  think  anyone  will  come  to  meet  us?” 

They  were  carried  along  with  the  crowd  until  they 
reached  the  exit.  Stepping  onto  the  ramp,  they  walked  to¬ 
ward  the  street  gate.  There,  waving  their  hands  in  welcome, 
were  four  sisters. 

"Oh,  look,”  exclaimed  Sister  Judith,  "Mary  and  Louise  are 
there.  They  must  be  second-year  novices,  or  they  wouldn’t 
be  here  to  meet  their  new  Mother  Mistress.” 

"Yes,  don’t  they  look  wonderful?”  Sister  Blanche  hurried 
her  steps  toward  the  waiting  religious.  She  could  not  take 
her  eyes  from  the  joyous,  dark  faces  of  her  former  students, 
now  her  sisters  in  religion  and  her  novices. 

"You  look  beautiful,”  she  cried  as  she  embraced  each  in 
turn.  "You  are  black  but  beautiful,”  she  thought  as  the 
words  of  the  antiphon  from  Our  Lady’s  Little  Office  echoed 
in  her  heart.  "Nigra  sum,  sed  formosa” 
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Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord ,  thy  God ... 

Roots  of  Christianity 

Marie  H.  Sullivan  ’55 


OnE  of  the  oldest  monotheistic  religions  is  Juda¬ 
ism,  the  beautiful  faith  of  a  small  people  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Christian  religion,  and  thus  revolutionized  the  entire 
Western  civilization.  Although  the  Jewish  religion  is  quite 
Eastern  in  many  of  its  aspects,  the  faith  and  lives  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  people  continue  to  have  a  significant  influence  on  all  our 
Western  Christianity. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  the  brutalities  inflicted 
on  these  God-fearing  people  by  totalitarian  governments  ex¬ 
cited  the  whole  world  and  helped  to  bring  a  too  often  hostile 
world  to  a  better  understanding  of  what  the  word,  "Jew,” 
means. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Judaism  are  learning,  serv¬ 
ice  of  God  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  good  deeds.  Jewish  philosophy  examines  hu¬ 
man  potentialities  and  translates  its  principles  into  a  vibrant 
mode  of  life.  The  equality  and  integrity  of  man  is  a  concept 
which  is  fundamental  to  Judaism.  True  freedom,  especially 
democratic  freedom,  is  one  of  the  most-prized  possessions 
of  the  Jewish  people.  Only  in  such  an  environment  can 
their  religion  thrive. 

Karl  Stern,  noted  Jewish  convert,  in  Pillar  of  Fire  ob¬ 
serves  that  "on  a  spiritual  plane  Christianity  is  Jewry.  It 
is  Jewry  had  to  its  fulfillment.  There  is  no  essential  truth 
in  the  Old  Testament  which  the  Christian  denies.”  Jews 
believe  in  one  God  Who  is  incomprehensible  and  Who  gives 
meaning  to  all  life.  They  believe  that  God  created  man 
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and  endowed  him  with  infinite  potentiality  for  goodness. 
Micah  expresses  the  essence  of  Judaism  in  this  simple  verse: 
"What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee?  Only  to  act  justly* 
to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God.”  Hillel 
exclaims  that  Mosaic  law  requires  that  the  Jew  ".  .  .  do  not 
unto  thy  neighbor  .  .  .  what  is  hateful  to  thee.  That  is  all 
there  is  in  the  Torah.  All  the  rest  is  commentary.” 

Although  the  basic  beliefs  of  the  Jews  are  identical  with 
those  of  Catholics,  some  of  the  "commentary”  is  extremely 
interesting  to  the  non-Jew. 

Jewish  people  believe  that  Judaism  is  the  only  religion 
for  Jews.  They  do  not  condemn  honest  worship  in  other 
religions  since  they  believe  as  the  Talmud  declares  that  "the 
righteous  of  all  nations  are  worthy  of  immortality.”  Stern 
maintains,  however,  there  is  the  ingrained  belief  that 
"Revelation  is  a  national  affair  and  that  the  Messiah  to  the 
Nations  has  not  been  here  yet.”  The  Talmudic  principles 
are  noble  and  deal  with  the  ancient  Jewish  idea  of  the  "in¬ 
visible  Church.” 

There  is  a  very  strong  current  of  racism  among  the  Jews. 
They  were  the  people  chosen  by  God  to  honor  His  Law  and 
prepare  the  way  for  the  Redeemer.  They  are  both  the  cho¬ 
sen  and  the  choosing  people  of  God.  When  the  Torah  was 
offered  to  other  nations,  they  refused  it,  while  the  Jews, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  accepted  it.  There  lies  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Jewish  people  and  other  people.  These 
people  undertook  to  perpetuate  the  true  worship  of  the  one 
God  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Messiah.  Thus  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  is  not  a 
racial  difference  for  the  Jews  are  not  a  race;  neither  is  it  truly 
nationalistic  for  there  is  no  one  Jewish  nationality. 

Yet  the  Jew’s  awareness  of  his  Judaism  is  very  like  nation¬ 
alism;  it  is  the  unity  of  the  Jewish  people.  For  the  Jews  to 
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become  Christians,  they  would  have  to  cease  to  be  a  people. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  Christ  was  rejected  by  His  people. 
To  have  accepted  Him  as  their  leader  would  have  meant  the 
sacrifice  of  this  nationalism. 

Because  they  have  rejected  Christ,  the  Jewish  concepts  of 
sin,  confession,  heaven,  and  hell  are  quite  different  from  the 
Catholic  ideas  which  are  based  in  Christ’s  sacraments. 

In  the  Jewish  faith,  sin  is  the  failure  of  a  person  to  fulfill 
his  duties  and  responsibilities  under  the  Torah.  Sin  is  either 
against  God  or  against  man.  True  contrition  for  sin  against 
God  and  the  firm  resolution  to  make  one’s  future  actions 
conform  with  His  Law  expiate  such  sin.  Sins  against  man 
are  forgiven  only  after  the  sinner  has  received  the  pardon  of 
the  injured  person.  Confession  of  sin  is  made  only  twice  in 
a  lifetime,  once  before  marriage  and  once  before  death.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  absolution  since  the  Jews  do  not  believe  that 
any  man  has  the  power  to  forgive  sin.  Hence,  the  purpose 
of  their  confession  is  more  for  psychological  reasons,  and 
there  is  no  requirement  to  confess  sin. 

The  Jewish  attitude  toward  heaven  and  hell,  too,  is  highly 
significant.  The  soul  in  heaven  delights  in  a  life  well-lived. 
A  soul  in  hell  is  tormented  by  its  misdeeds.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  little  speculation  concerning  the  afterworld,  for  the 
Jewish  people  are  more  concerned  with  this  life  and  how 
they  may  build  a  more  ideal  world.  An  old  Jewish  parable 
states  that  "You  have  a  mistaken  idea  that  men  are  in  heaven. 
Actually  heaven  is  in  man.” 

This  concept  that  "heaven  is  in  man”  is  very  evident  to¬ 
day  when  the  historic  traditions  and  beliefs  are  undergoing 
certain  modifications.  Conservative  Judaism,  dating  from 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  the  first,  recent,  radical  change 
in  the  original  Mosaic  laws  concerning  legal  uncleanliness, 
diet,  and  ritual.  However,  the  change  was  so  drastic  in  some 
ways  that  certain  Jews  felt  a  "via  media”  between  Ortho- 
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doxy  and  Conservatism  was  more  in  line  with  their  beliefs; 
hence,  Reform  Judaism  was  established.  In  both  cases  the 
changes  were  not  in  theological  beliefs  but  in  external  mat¬ 
ters.  In  the  Jewish  religion  the  external,  as  in  every  religion, 
is  very  important. 

The  training  of  the  soul  and  body,  the  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal,  to  conformity  with  God’s  will  has  its  basis  in  family 
life.  The  Jewish  family  is  the  fundamental  unit  of  Judaism. 
The  Orthodox  home  is  fraught  with  symbolism,  and  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  setting,  a  hundred  things  are  done 
according  to  religious  custom.  During  any  special  holyday, 
the  most  important  rituals  are  carried  out  in  the  home. 
The  loss  of  this  unity  of  daily  life  and  religious  life  was  the 
sad  price  that  reformed  Judaism  paid.  Once  this  unifying 
force  was  weakened,  the  people  became  less  religious,  their 
philanthropy  and  good  works  more  apt  to  be  motivated  by 
a  natural  humanism  rather  than  by  desire  to  reflect  God’s 
mercy. 

Furthermore,  the  loss  of  religion  in  the  home,  united  with 
the  concept  of  heaven  in  this  life,  has  caused  the  ancient  an¬ 
ticipation  of  the  Messiah  to  evolve  to  the  present  expectation 
of  a  Messianic  Age  in  which  all  men  will  come  to  a  universal 
love  and  service  of  God. 

When  the  Christian  realizes  that  the  Jewish  convert 
literally  sells  all  to  purchase  the  pearl  of  great  price,  there 
must  follow  a  deep  sympathy  for  his  Jewish  brother  in 
Christ.  For  a  Jew  to  become  a  Christian,  he  must  pro¬ 
foundly  understand  and  deeply  penetrate  the  Providence  of 
God  in  relation  to  the  destiny  of  his  people.  As  a  Jew  he  has 
lived  according  to  the  ancient  laws  of  his  people;  now,  in 
recognizing  the  long-expected  Savior,  he  must  renounce  his 
identity  with  Judaism,  whereby  his  people  die  a  little  in 
him,  and  live  again  the  torment  of  the  Redemption  so  that 
he  may  receive  the  salvation  which  Christ  bought  at  the 
hands  of  his  ancestors. 
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Many  Mansions 

To  Greet  a  King:  Processional  Chant 

We  walk,  the  figure  of  a  child, 

To  greet  an  honored  King . 

Flamboyant  color  echoes  loud: 

Sing  praises — Loudly  sing! 

The  chant,  a  simple  plainer  chant, 

The  pace,  slow-metered  thing . 

Oh  fall  on  bended  knee,  low  bend 
In  homage  to  a  King! 

"Come,  enter  through  the  door,  my  child — 

Your  sinless  chalice  bring 

And  eat  the  Pascal  Lamb,  my  son; 

Christ  came  to  be  a  King!” 

In  THE  beginning  there  was  one  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tion,  one  manner  of  paying  homage  to  one  God.  Fraught 
with  symbolic  pageantry,  the  sacrifice  was  offered  as  ordered 
under  the  Law  of  Moses.  It  was  a  sacrifice  bought  with 
sacrifice,  for  man  came  not  easily  to  his  knees.  Into  this 
house  Christ  brought  His  Sacrifice,  ordering  that  it  be  re¬ 
peated  in  His  Name. 

Christ  lived  and  died  for  the  world  as  a  Man  in  an  Eastern 
land,  and  the  early  formative  influence  of  His  Church  was 
Jewish  and  Greek.  The  mellowing  and  flavoring  that  time 
bears  molded  the  Jewish  liturgy  and  the  "breaking  of  bread” 
into  a  single  ceremony,  the  Mass.  • 

In  the  early  days  the  rites  of  the  Mass  had  four  foci,  An¬ 
tioch  in  Syria,  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  Rome,  and  Armenia. 
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Each  of  these  foci  had  a  metropolitan  bishop  and  his  form  of 
worship  in  the  performance  and  administration  of  Christ’s 
sacraments  expressed  the  culture  and  traditions  of  the  lo¬ 
cality. 

As  the  Word  was  spread,  personalities,  language,  customs 
and  national  feelings  gave  rise  to  confusion,  change,  and 
heresy.  The  four  major  rites  split  into  more  independent 
rites.  Today  there  are  some  fourteen  Eastern  rites.  Within 
each  rite  there  are  the  parallel  streams  of  union  and  schism, 
the  majority  of  the  members  having  left  their  Father’s  House. 
The  reasons  for  this  unity  in  disunity  become  more  apparent 
if  we  examine  the  moods  of  the  Two  Daughters  who  could 
not  live  under  one  roof. 

The  beautiful  Oriental  Daughter  of  the  Catholic  Church 
was  perhaps  too  exotic  for  the  legalistic  mind  of  the  Occi¬ 
dental  Catholic.  Her  rich  poetic  liturgy  and  the  opulence 
of  her  rites  were  incomprehensible  to  the  Roman  mind.  The 
Latin  rite  was  stark  in  comparison.  The  Romans  were  bored 
by  the  repetitious  and  flowery  prayers  of  the  East.  A  Ro¬ 
man  prayed  in  concise  terms  and  came  directly  to  the  point 
of  his  prayer. 

In  theological  studies,  again,  the  Orientals  and  Occiden¬ 
tals  were  in  two  different  worlds.  The  Roman-schooled  the¬ 
ologian  would  grasp  a  truth  of  revelation,  and  then  begin  to 
analyze  it  in  the  light  of  his  scientific-philosophical  knowl¬ 
edge  to  glean  what  he  could  of  the  great  supernatural  mys¬ 
teries  through  his  natural  intellect.  The  Oriental  took  the 
truth  of  Revelation  and  believed  it.  He  loved  this  truth 
and  around  it  he  wove  the  poetry  of  his  nature.  It  was  beau¬ 
tiful  and  mysterious;  for  the  Eastern  mind  it  was  more  than 
sufficient. 

The  differences  between  the  Eastern  and  Roman  Churches 
were  and  are  rooted  in  the  basic  customs  which  are  the  ex- 
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pression  of  a  people’s  soul.  Man  is  interested  in  and  loves 
what  he  understands.  Yet  often  he  will  not  strive  to  attain 
understanding  of  another’s  interests  and  loves. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  apathetic  attitude  of  the 
Western  mind  towards  the  splendor  of  the  Eastern  liturgy. 
Essentially,  for  example,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  whether 
offered  in  Roman  or  Eastern  rite,  is  the  Sacrifice  of  Calvary, 
but  with  what  pomp  and  ceremony  is  the  Sacrifice  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  latter. 

The  procession  of  clergy  in  the  Eastern  rite  comes  forth 
to  give  glory  to  a  King.  The  richness  of  their  robes,  their 
solemn  demeanor,  and  the  triumphal  glory  expressed  in  their 
chanting  bespeak  the  awe  and  reverence  with  which  they 
approach  their  Sovereign.  Members  of  the  procession  file 
in  loving  recognition  past  images  of  the  King’s  most  beloved 
subjects,  His  Saints,  whose  icons  decorate  His  inner  cham¬ 
bers.  The  clergy  pass  through  the  royal  door  and  bow  in 
reverence  before  the  Eucharistic  throne,  for  they  come  to 
pay  homage  to  their  King,  a  King  who  finds  His  greatest 
glory  in  sacrifice — with  Himself  as  the  eternal  Victim.  They 
worship  according  to  His  wishes,  but  they  worship  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  form  through  which  they  themselves  can  best  ex¬ 
press  their  praise  and  adoration.  Their  Oriental  love  of 
beauty  compels  them  to  offer  homage  to  the  Author  of 
beauty  in  the  most  exalted  display  that  their  humanity  can 
invent. 

Although  essential  parts  of  the  Eastern  Rite  Mass  parallel 
those  of  the  West,  there  are  distinct  external  differences. 
Loaves  of  round  leavened  bread  are  prepared  during  the  Mass 
for  the  sacrifice.  A  small  lance  is  used  to  cut  the  loaf  into 
pieces;  the  center  piece  contains  the  imprint  of  the  Sacred 
Name,  called  the  lamb,  and  is  consumed  by  the  priest  at  the 
Communion.  During  the  Consecration  itself  a  veil  is  often 
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drawn  across  the  "royal  door,”  reminiscent  of  the  time  in 
the  early  church  when  the  Sacrament  had  to  be  hidden  from 
possible  dishonor  by  hostile  groups.  This  royal  door  opens 
to  the  altar  through  an  icon  screen  that  contains  rich  images 
of  Christ,  Mary,  and  the  Saints.  The  entire  Mass  is  especially 
characterized  by  symbolic  processions  and  by  lengthy  de¬ 
scriptions  of  divine  glories  expressed  in  litanies. 

The  same  golden  thread  of  Eastern  pageantry  permeates 
the  other  sacramental  ceremonies.  Penance,  for  example,  is 
administered  with  inspiringly  beautiful  prayers.  A  peni¬ 
tent  comes  to  a  priest  in  the  altar  area  of  the  church  and, 
after  the  priest  has  symbolically  laid  a  large  stole  on  his  head, 
kneels  and  recites  his  sins.  Extreme  Unction  is  often  a  very 
elaborate  ceremony  conducted  by  a  number  of  priests. 
Matrimony  is  also  administered  amid  exquisitely  beautiful 
prayers  and  ceremonies. 

Language,  of  course,  constitutes  a  significant  diversity 
among  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church,  but  the  difference 
in  Canon  Law  and  subsequently  in  Church  liturgy  and  or¬ 
ganization  marks  perhaps  the  major  distinction.  The  East¬ 
ern  Uniate  churches,  however,  are  equally  as  catholic  and 
apostolic  as  our  Western  Church.  Their  right  to  a  distinc¬ 
tive  expression  of  worship  is  as  ancient  and  as  valid  as  that 
of  the  Latin-rite  Church. 

Years  of  misunderstanding,  however,  between  two  types 
of  people  who  had  one  love,  yet  different  ways  of  expressing 
that  love,  reached  a  tragic  climax  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Human  obstinacy  and  pride,  in  the  unyielding  personages 
of  the  representatives  from  Rome  and  Constantinople,  ob¬ 
scured  the  common  Love  and  opened  a  rift  in  the  seamless 
garment  of  Christ  that  has  yet  to  be  mended.  Mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  could,  with  love,  have  eased  the  stress  of  heresy. 
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Worldly  pride  and  polarized  temperaments  led  to  the  schism 
of  the  vast  majority  of  Eastern  Catholics. 

God  has  gifted  man  with  an  infinite  variety  of  beautiful 
things,  and  it  is  surely  fitting  that  this  variety  be  given  back 
to  Him  in  the  forms  of  worship  offered  by  His  true  Church. 
Catholics  everywhere  fervently  pray  that  the  now  separated 
members  of  the  Eastern  Church  will  one  day  join  with  the 
united  members  and  together  chant  their  beautiful  benedic¬ 
tion: 

The  blessing  of  the  Lord,  by  His  own  divine  grace  and  His  tender¬ 
ness,  be  upon  you  always,  now  and  ever,  and  to  ages  and  ages. 

MER 


Spring 

Edith  A.  Beauchamp  ’ 5  5 

Warm  with  a  warmth  that  melted  the  waters  of  winter 
Hushed — soft — silent — soaring  wings  in  air 
Slowly ,  slowly ,  slotvly — 

Spring  came — manys  answered  prayer. 
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The  Bridge 

» 

Sheila  Carroll  ’57 

CHARACTERS 

David  Rogers 
Stephanie  Davis 
Young  Couple 

Scene:  A  city  park  at  the  end  of  winter. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  park  in  the  city ;  it  can  be  any  city  and  the  park 
can  be  any  kind  of  park.  There  is  an  artificial  pond  and  a  small  foot¬ 
bridge  spanning  it.  The  pond  and  the  bridge  are  upstage  and  slightly 
left-center.  Doum  right  and  in  front  of  a  tree  is  a  bench.  There  is  a 
path  leading  on  a  gradual  incline  from  the  bench  to  the  bridge ,  so  that 
the  level  of  the  bridge  is  above  the  heads  of  those  who  are  seated  on  the 
bench.  Down  left,  but  still  behind  the  line  of  the  bench,  is  a  drinking 
fountain.  The  whole  scene  is  presented  not  realistically,  but  rather  sug¬ 
gested.  There  is  an  overhead  spotlight,  directed  on  the  pond  to  give  the 
idea  of  a  full  moon. 

As  the  curtain  opens,  a  man  and  a  young  woman  enter  left.  The 
man,  David  Rogers,  is  obviously  pleased  with  himself,  the  evening ,  and 
the  girl  he  is  with.  Yet  there  is  something  more  than  lightness  in  his 
manner.  He  is  about  twenty-eight  years  old,  of  medium  build;  and  is 
obviously  the  grey-fiannels-and-button-down-collar  type.  The  young 
woman  with  him ,  Stephanie  Davis,  is  vivaciously  beautiful  with  short 
dark  hair;  a  woman  of  style  rather  than  fashion;  her  face  is  fortunately 
prevented  from  being  ultra-sophisticated  by  a  certain  softness  of  feature. 
She  is  wearing  a  light  spring  coat  over  her  rt  lit  tie  black  suit.” 

Dave  ( Going  to  the  fountain  and  bowing  to  Stephanie  with  a  flourish ) . 
My  Lady,  I  cannot  offer  you  flowers  which  have  not  bloomed,  but  the 
crystal  nectar  of  the  gods  is  here  for  your  delight.  Drink,  my  lady. 
(She  comes  over  to  the  fountain ,  bends  down  to  drink  but  it  does  not 
work.  She  steps  away  and  they  laugh  companionably  over  the  reversal .) 
It  seems,  my  lady,  that  the  gods  will  not  share  with  us  tonight.  For¬ 
give  your  humble  servant  who  would  give  his  life  for  you,  yet  cannot 
provide  you  with  nectar.  (He  bows  again,  kisses  her  hand,  and  then 
leads  her  to  the  bench.)  Come  away. 
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( They  sit  down  on  the  bench  which  at  this  point  is  lighted  in  a  faint 
rose  glow,  illuminating  only  this  small  area  on  the  stage.) 

Stephanie.  An  evening  with  Sir  Galahad.  How  gallant.  Something 
every  girl  dreams  of. 

Dave  ( Taking  out  a  package  of  cigarettes  and  giving  her  one).  You 
mean  you  didn’t  know  I  was  the  answer  to  a  maiden’s  prayer? 

Stephanie.  Thanks.  (He  lights  their  cigarettes.)  But  really  Dave 
.  .  .  it  has  been  nice  .  .  .  no  .  .  .  more  than  nice  .  .  .  something  much 
more  precious  than  that,  seeing  you  again. 

Dave  (Serious  now).  And  precious  to  me  also.  It’s  been,  let  me  see 
.  .  .  five  years  .  .  .  and  now  I  find  you  .  .  .  almost  a  woman  of  the 
world  with  a  promising  career.  From  what  I  hear  you’re  the  bright 
young  thing  of  the  publishing  field.  The  girl  who  made  good.  You’ve 
all  your  dreams  now,  haven’t  you,  Stephanie?  This  is  what  you  wanted. 

Stephanie  (Takes  a  puff  of  her  cigarette  before  she  answers).  Yes — 
all,  or  almost  all.  Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  the  attaining  of  a  dream 
ever  does  live  up  to  the  anticipation  .  .  .  but  that,  I  suppose,  is  to  be 
expected.  And  you,  Dave,  all  your  dreams.  You’ve  got  them  all  now? 

Dave  (Turning  toward  her).  No,  not  all.  Oh,  some  I  can’t  deny. 
The  chance  to  write,  my  novel  being  published  in  June — but  that’s  not 
all  I  dreamed  .  .  .  remember? 

Stephanie  (Looking  away  from  him).  Yes,  I  remember.  This  same 
place,  too.  Five  years  ago,  only  it  was  almost  summer,  before  we  grad¬ 
uated  and  the  place  was  heavy  with  flowers,  laid  in  patterns  through 
the  walks — hearts,  and  flags  with  mottoes  in  red,  white,  and  blue,  and 
the  paths  bordered  with  them  leading  right  to  the  bridge. 

Dave  (Intent,  very  intent;  this  is  the  most  important  thing  to  him 
now) .  Let’s  go  up  on  the  bridge  again,  Stephanie.  There  are  no  water- 
lilies  now,  but  the  moon  is  there,  a  full  moon. 

Stephanie  (She  is  reluctant  to  go  but  something  in  his  look  com¬ 
pels  her.)  Yes,  David,  yes. 

(They  walk  to  the  bridge  slowly,  ascend  the  incline,  and  stand  look¬ 
ing  out  over  the  pond  facing  the  audience.) 

Dave.  Now  years  have  slipped  away  and  we  are  at  the  starting  place 
again.  Look  now  and  see  that  bench  where  we  have  sat  as  lovers,  (As 
he  says  this  and  during  the  rest  of  the  scene  a  young  couple  enter  right 
and  sit  down,  look  at  one  another,  kiss  and  then  hold  hands.)  and  the 
pattern  is  repeated  if  not  by  us  yet  by  another  two.  See  them;  they’ve 
tasted  love,  and  felt  the  great  unselfishness  well  in  them  that  finds  its 
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peace  only  in  unity.  We  had  that  once,  at  least  the  first  touch  of  it; 
then  something  else  got  in  the  way.  What  was  it,  Stephanie? 

Stephanie  ( Moved  by  his  speech  but  now  withdrawing  herself ). 
Dave,  we’ve  been  through  all  this  before;  you  know  my  reasons.  I  had 
to  know  what  I  could  do.  It  wasn’t  lack  of  love;  that  at  least  was  real; 
always  believe  that.  But  I  had  to  know,  to  prove  something  to  myself 
so  that  I  could  look  back  and  say  to  all  who  doubted — that  I’d  done 
it — the  ugly-duckling  had  grown  up  and  spread  her  wings  and  flown 
alone. 

Dave  (Urgently) .  And  now  you’ve  done  all  that;  you’ve  gained 
success.  What  more  must  you  prove?  You’re  free  now  .  .  .  five  years, 
free  .  .  .  Stephanie  ...  I  love  you  .  .  .  the  words  are  still  the  same  and 
they  offer  the  same  things  they  did  then  .  .  .  will  you  marry  me?  Now? 

Stephanie  (She  is  almost  surprised.  This  has  been  in  the  back  of 
her  mind  but  she  had  not  thought  of  it  as  actuality.)  Marry?  Now? 
I  ...  I  don’t  know  Dave.  .  .  . 

Dave  (His  voice  is  low  but  he  is  forcing  the  words).  Yes.  Now. 
As  soon  as  possible.  I’ve  waited  for  you  and  all  I  ask  is,  are  you  ready 
now? 

Stephanie  (Not  realizing  the  import  of  his  words).  But  David, 
I’d  need  time,  time  to  think  .  .  .  besides  I  couldn’t  leave  now,  we’re 
right  in  the  middle  of  spring  publication  .  .  .  they  need  me  ...  it 
wouldn’t  be  right.  Give  me  time,  David  .  .  .  time  to  think. 

Dave  (He  realizes  note  it  is  hopeless).  Time  to  think  while  you 
put  love  on  a  park  bench  for  another  five  years.  You  talk  of  being 
needed,  but  you  don’t  want  to  be  needed  as  a  woman,  as  I  need  you. 
You’ll  go  back  then,  to  your  books  and  your  spring-summer-fall- winter 
publication  deadlines  and  find  your  love  in  a  printed  page  and  a  salary 
check.  In  five  more  years  you’ll  begin  to  wonder  if  that’s  all  there  is 
to  life  and  in  ten  more  years  you’ll  have  forgotten  how  to  wonder  and 
as  you  gain  more  and  more  success  you’ll  cease  to  be  a  woman;  you 
won’t  even  be  an  interesting  story — just  a  machine.  (He  looks  at  her 
pleading.)  Stephanie.  I’m  going.  (He  walks  to  the  foot  of  the  bridge.) 
Will  you  come  with  me?  (He  turns  down  the  path.  Stephanie  stares 
out  at  the  pond,  motionless.)  Stephanie?  (He  walks  off  right,  past  the 
two  lovers  on  the  bench,  looks  at  them,  then  back  at  Stephanie  and  goes 
off.  There  is  a  pause  and  then  Stephanie  walks  off  the  bridge  to  the  foun¬ 
tain  and  as  she  does  the  lovers  go  up  the  bridge,  stand  there  and  kiss. 
Stephanie,  looking  in  the  direction  of  Dave’s  exit,  notices  them,  sees  their 
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kiss,  and  a  look  of  sudden  awareness  comes  on  her  face.  She  raises  her 
hand  to  her  mouth,  steps  backwards  in  fright  as  if  she  has  seen  a  ghost 
and  then  runs  off  left.) 

CURTAIN 


Broken  Creed 

Patricia  Mine  bane  ’56 

Silver-splintered  glass 

Warm  with  melted  rose -rich  wine, 

Your  shattered  promise. 
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A  Sprig  of  Lilac 

Joan  Mailloux  ’56 

T he  salt  air  stung  our  lips  and  parched  them  dry 
Lest  we  forget  the  sea — so  close 
And  muffled  in  the  fog. 

Two  shadows  in  the  misty  we  passed 

Like  dreamers  on  the  high  sea  wall 

And  listened ,  breathless ,  to  the  waves  that  lapped 

Along  the  side ,  and  gurgled  in 

A  shining  pool  of  pebbles  on  the  sand. 

Lovers  of  the  spring,  we  breathed 
An  air  that  sweetened  every  tang 
Of  wind  and  surf,  and  heavy  with  the  scent 
Of  lilac . 

Alone  and  yet  together 

Bold  with  love  and  life  and  youth, 

To  us  the  night  bowed  low 

And  stars  burned  out  in  a  white  sky. 

T his  night  the  lilacs  bloomed  for  us 
So  soft  and  sweet 
Like  gentle  kisses ; 

The  sprig  you  fastened  in  my  hair  was  lost 
And  then  recaptured  in  your  grasp. 

"We  can’t  throw  spring  away,”  you  said. 

And  I  have  kept  the  lilac,  hidden, 

Guarded  with  the  memories 
Of  other  nights,  of  other  springs, 

And  you. 
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Foreign  Films  in  America 

Cecilia  Cooper,  ’56 

In  THE  same,  unassuming  manner  that  a  baby 
steals  the  heart  of  an  adult,  the  foreign  motion  picture  in¬ 
dustry  has  crept  into  American  theaters.  It  has  come  with 
a  subtlety  that  is  refreshing  to  the  appreciative  and  baffling 
to  the  uneducated.  As  a  respite  from  the  Hollywood  spec¬ 
tacles,  the  imported  films  have,  in  their  bare  simplicity,  a 
quality  of  rare  delight.  Their  success  is  based  upon  plot, 
character,  and  dramatic  ingenuity  since  extravagant  tech¬ 
nical  processes  are,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  sole  property 
of  the  American  studios. 

While  it  would  seem  that  the  lack  of  such  modern  de¬ 
velopments  might  render  a  presentation  uninteresting,  the 
result  is  quite  the  contrary  as  is  evident  by  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  such  films  as  The  Promoter,  Hobson’s  Choice, 
and  The  Beggar’s  Opera  were  greeted.  A  close  inspection  of 
these  and  other  foreign  pictures  reveals  the  producers’ 
ability  to  portray  the  commonplace  and  their  kinship  with 
reality.  Whether  it  is  the  city  dump  of  The  Miracle  of 
Milan,  the  country  village  of  Bread,  Love,  and  Dreams,  or 
the  luxurious  estate  of  Last  Holiday,  the  overall  effect  is  the 
same — congruity.  Consequently,  the  audience  is  better  able 
to  concentrate  on  plot  and  character,  while  enjoying  the 
experience  of  having  the  scenery  fit  the  story.  Such  talent 
for  the  appropriate  also  extends  to  operatic  and  Shake¬ 
spearean  productions.  Castellani’s  Romeo  and  Juliet  uses 
the  Italian  cities,  Venice,  Verona,  and  Siena,  for  its  back¬ 
ground. 

Yet  setting  alone  does  not  make  the  picture,  for  actors 
and  actresses  are  needed  too.  Here  again,  makeup,  fancy 
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wardrobes,  and  elaborate  styles  are  of  little  avail  if  the  per¬ 
former  lacks  a  sympathy  for  life.  American  producers  are 
slowly  beginning  to  recognize  this.  The  plain  apparel  of 
Leslie  Caron  in  Lili  and  of  Marlon  Brando  in  On  the  Water- 
front  are  proof  of  the  awakening. 

But  the  foreign  producers  understood  the  importance  of 
casting  many  years  ago.  The  goal  of  actors  and  actresses 
abroad  appears  to  be  the  adaption  of  themselves  to  their  parts 
and  not  vice  versa .  The  result  is  that  a  marquee  having  the 
name  of  Alec  Guinness,  Gina  Lollabrigida,  or  Gerard  Philips 
is  almost  always  a  promise  of  an  enjoyable  two  or  three  hours. 
Because  life  is  not  stereotyped,  these  people  in  presenting  it 
cannot  become  'Typed,”  and  the  picture  itself  gains  vitality. 
American  producers  are  following  at  a  distance  with  The 
Quiet  Man  and  Man  with  a  Million  in  which  John  Wayne 
changes  from  the  habitually  tough  cow-hand  and  Gregory 
Peck,  from  the  typical  "he-man”  into  more  interesting  per¬ 
sonalities. 

There  is,  however,  room  for  improvement  in  both  the 
foreign  and  American  film  industries.  The  foreign  produc¬ 
tions  need  better  technical  procedures,  but  the  American 
features  have  a  greater  need — for  it  is  more  difficult  to  alter 
an  attitude  of  mind  than  a  camera  or  lens. 
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3455  A.D. 

Archaeologists  this  week  stumbled  into  one  of  the  strangest  and  most 
fortunate  "finds”  of  recent  history:  a  set  of  three  papers  written  on  the 
general  subject  "Is  Research  Worthwhile?”  These  papers,  evidently  the 
work  of  students  of  the  twentieth  or  twenty-first  century,  contain  not 
only  a  badly  needed  clue  to  the  plan  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  library 
Bostonia,  Earth,  but  also  present  a  picture  of  the  psycho-conditioning 
process  of  those  times. 

When  the  city  of  Bostonia  was  wiped  out  (somewhere  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  century,  according  to  legend),  this  library  at  Bostonia  was  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  of  the  then-known  universe.  But  it  was 
atomically  devastated,  the  structure  being  blown  broadcast  over  a  square 
mile,  and  then  buried  under  eighty-five  meters  of  radioactive  dust.  Ex¬ 
cavations  of  the  last  century  have  been  unable  to  furnish  sufficient  data 
to  enable  archaeologists  to  reconstruct  the  building,  if  only  mentally. 
Now  suddenly,  three  papers  unearthed  at  the  ruins  of  what  appears  to 
have  been  a  college  several  kilometers  from  the  total-destruction  center, 
shed  light  on  this  archaeological  problem. 

In  the  century  when  they  were  written,  before  the  invention  of  the 
electronic  brain-conditioner  was  even  dreamed  of,  men  acquired  knowl¬ 
edge  by  reading  tons  of  printed  or  written  material.  To  test  and  exer¬ 
cise  this  knowledge,  they  were  made  to  write  some  of  it  down.  Three 
students  of  the  twentieth  century  wrote  of  a  research  trip  to  the  mag- 
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nificent  library  at  Bostonia.  Two  of  the  manuscripts  were  written  on 
the  "typewriter,”  thought  by  modern  authorities  to  be  the  ancestor  of 
our  modern  psycho-dactyllator.  But  instead  of  working  by  brain-waves, 
electronically  amplified,  the  "typewriters”  were  worked  by  hand.  One 
of  the  three  manuscripts  was  written  by  hand,  making  it  extremely 
difficult  to  decode  into  modern  universymbols. 

The  three  manuscripts  were  found  folded  together  in  a  twentieth- 
century  volume  of  an  ancient  European  philosopher,  Carlyle,  and  were 
in  a  remarkable  legible  condition  while  the  volume  itself  was  almost 
totally  illegible.  Scientists  credit  the  preservation  of  the  former  to  the 
impregnation  of  two  gases — nicotine  and  caffeine — in  the  paper.  It  is 
conjectured  that  the  papers  were  written  in  an  atmosphere  containing 
heavy  concentrations  of  those  substances.  Why  they  were  written  in 
such  a  poisonous  atmosphere  is  another  problem. 

Because  so  much  of  the  culture  of  civilization  was  wiped  out  by  the 
atomic  destruction  of  the  twenty-first  century,  many  of  the  allusions 
of  the  three  papers  escape  us  completely.  Instances  are  "bunny-hop,” 
"hangoverists,”  and  "Gobel.”  (One  present-day  professor  will  stake 
his  reputation  on  the  notion  that  this  latter  term  is  the  name  of  a  lead¬ 
ing  twentieth-century  philosopher.)  We  present  the  three  manuscripts 
that  you  may  appreciate  the  blessings  of  our  progressive  civilization. 

K.  F. 


I 

THE  EVERLASTING  NO 

To  say  that  I  was  depressed  would  be  the  understatement  of  the  year. 
I  was  at  the  depths.  For  at  least  two  hours  I  was  being  relegated  to  the 
card  catalogue  and  the  musty  books  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  a 
place  where  my  visitations  are  generally  brief.  Do  not  misunderstand 
me.  I  am  not  opposed  to  intelleetualism.  Libraries,  if  one  may  be 
Freudian,  give  me  a  guilt  complex.  They  constantly  remind  me  of  the 
neglected  state  of  my  own  reading  background.  Now,  here  I  was, 
headed  for  the  imposing  institution  in  order  to  leave  my  fingerprints  on 
the  primary  sources  of  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  and  George  Eliot.  Leaving  my 
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fingerprints  on  books  is  not  a  novel  experience  for  me  as  that  is  about 
the  extent  of  a  greater  part  of  my  reading.  Oftentimes  I  bitterly  de¬ 
fend  this  fact  by  defining  myself  as  "a  woman  of  ideas”  and  reading 
frustrates  me  when  I  find  out  my  ideas  are  not  original. 

Upon  entering  this  intellectual  Utopia,  I  proceeded  to  the  card  cata¬ 
logue  armed  with  the  blue  paper  I  use  for  my  most  distasteful  assign¬ 
ments.  Blue  complements  my  mood  when  I  am  doing  them.  I  attacked 
with  vigor  my  assignment,  so  much  vigor  that  I  pulled  one  of  the  drawers 
out  a  little  beyond  its  full  length  and  it  went  crashing  to  the  floor.  Be¬ 
sides  jostling  a  few  patrons,  I  unsettled  the  nerves  of  at  least  a  couple 
of  librarians.  Accumulating  many  little  code  numbers  on  my  blue  paper, 
I  submitted  my  list  of  erudite  titles  to  a  placid  librarian  who  had  just 
revived  from  the  effects  of  the  previous  concussion.  Due  to  my  lack 
of  organization  I  was  obliged  to  bunny-hop  back  and  forth  from  the 
card  catalogue  to  the  librarian,  once  because  I  had  discovered  an  addi¬ 
tional  book  to  add  to  my  collection  and  the  second  time  to  ascertain 
whether  a  "5”  was  in  reality  a  "3.” 

Hesitating  to  burden  my  reader  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  en¬ 
suing  hours,  I  only  say  that  my  task  completed,  I  joyfully  deposited  the 
last  archaic  book  on  the  desk  of  my  favorite  librarian.  Much  to  her 
consternation  I  left  them  there,  smiled,  and  took  my  leave.  She  no 
doubt  expected  me  to  take  out  at  least  a  few  books,  but  I  have  been  a 
non-conformist  since  childhood.  I  am  quite  sure,  though,  that  the  next 
time  I  grace  the  portals  of  the  public  library  I  shall  be  heavily  veiled. 

Marilyn  Doherty  ’55 

II 

THE  CENTER  OF  INDIFFERENCE 

Accompanied  by  a  fellow  scholar,  my  first  step  upon  entering  Bos¬ 
ton’s  public  library  was  to  determine  the  whereabouts  of  the  primary 
source  section. 

It  was  established  that  it  was  located  on  the  third  floor.  Three  flights 
and  gasping  minutes  later  we  arrived,  only  to  be  turned  away  by  a  politely 
positive  employee. 

Being  a  more  fragile  specimen  (mentally  as  well  as  physically)  than 
my  Amazon  companion,  I  relinquished  the  battle  of  wits  into  her  capable 
hands  while  I  searched  for  a  body-bearing  piece  of  furniture. 

There  followed  a  short  one-sided  discussion.  Despite  my  grunts  of 
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encouragement,  lending  support,  friend  and  I  found  ourselves  outside  the 
restricted  area. 

The  exacting  employee  had  established  his  point.  No  students  were 
allowed  to  use  primary  sources;  period. 

Being  a  true  scholar,  my  fellow  researcher  was  naturally  dismayed. 
I  again  offered  grunts  of  encouragement  and  lent  her  physical  support 
as  we  descended  to  the  lower  regions. 

From  this  point  onwards,  our  task  was  made  light.  The  remaining 
sources  were  found  on  the  ground  floor  giving  weary  feet  much-needed 
rest. 

While  browsing  through  the  modern  book  section  looking  for  assigned 
material,  I  finished  reading  Belles  on  Their  Toes ,  begun  some  few  years 
back;  also,  I  discovered  a  lovely  book  on  Beethoven.  Having  made  a 
mental  note  to  acquire  a  library  card  some  day,  I  set  about  our  task. 

I  quickly  discovered  the  advisability  of  bringing  a  friend  along  when 
looking  for  a  book.  Our  particular  combination  proved  unbeatable.  My 
friend  being  far-sighted  perused  the  top-most  shelves.  My  squinting 
near-sightedness  proved  adaptable  to  the  lower  rungs. 

From  there  we  adjourned  to  the  Periodical  Department.  As  the  seats 
were  unusually  uncomfortable,  we  completed  our  work  in  record  time 
with  the  aid  of  a  helpful  desk-man  who  had  books  brought  at  our  bid¬ 
ding.  The  only  flaw  in  this  arrangement  was  the  time  length  between 
our  bidding  and  his  bringing. 

With  our  notebooks  under  our  arms,  friend  and  I  walked  out  through 
its  massive  doors,  convinced  that  the  public  library  can  be  useful,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  you  have  a  library  card. 

Claire  Cronin  ’5  5 

I  HI 

THE  EVERLASTING  YEA 

My  experiences  looking  up  the  books  and  magazines  contemporary  to 
the  Victorians?  I  hope  this  is  not  expected  to  be  a  learned  treatise  on 
the  joys  of  research.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  completing  the  assign¬ 
ment  was  a  minor  triumph  in  my  life — on  a  level  with  the  recently  ful¬ 
filled  ambition  of  years  to  learn  chess.  Congratulate  me,  I  have  actually 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  magazine  from  the  Boston  Public  Library! 
Six  or  seven  times  previous  to  this  assignment,  I  have  gone  into  that 
building  after  some  specific  magazine  or  other — and  have  always  come 
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out  without  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of  it — or  even  of  an  index  card  for 
it.  Inevitably  I  became  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  mazes  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Directions  from  the  clerk  at  the  Information  Desk  inevitably  led 
me  into  a  Reading  Room  full  of  Copley  Square  hangoverists.  Bates 
Hall  procedure  I  conquered  in  high  school  days,  but  the  means  of  ac¬ 
quiring  a  copy  of  a  periodical  remained  as  remote  as  Xanadu,  and  just  as 
mysterious.  This  can  be  exasperating  when  you  are  after — determinedly 
in  pursuit  of — any  specific  piece  of  data.  But  when  it  is  an  assign¬ 
ment  .  .  .  ! 

A  kindly  classmate  led  me  by  the  hand,  disclosing  that  she  had  actu¬ 
ally  been  to  Xanadu.  Somehow  we  came  out  in  a  room  that  I  must  have 
passed  dozens  of  times  without  seeing.  We  wrote  down  our  requests  on 
slips  not  unlike  those  in  Bates  Hall,  and  in  minutes,  had  the  volumes  in 
front  of  us!  What  a  revelation!  For  a  second  I  had  the  weird  idea  of 
planting  a  flag  in  the  middle  of  that  room  and  claiming  it  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  lest  it  be  discovered  by  an  alien  foreign  power.  In¬ 
stead,  however,  I  examined  the  volumes  left  us  by  one  of  the  clerks.  Evi¬ 
dently,  no  one  had  read  them  in  the  last  two  or  three  decades.  They 
were  powdered  with  dust  and  silt.  I  blew  my  way  to  the  table  of  con¬ 
tents  and  commenced  "handling”  the  primary  and  secondary  sources,  as 
per  assignment.  Gay,  the  magazine  of  those  days.  A  wide  variety  of 
cover  colors,  varying  from  gray  to  gray-green;  illustrations  non-extant; 
advertisements  cum  laude  in  colorful  black  and  white.  AND  such  hot 
copy  for  those  ads!  "Exotic”  tooth  powder  by  name  of  ODONTO; 
personalizing  stamps  for  one’s  linen  and  stationery;  and  endless  com¬ 
petitors  offering  to  look  up  one’s  family  coat-of-arms  and  paint  it  up 
on  parchment  for  one’s  castle.  Most  striking  of  all  to  this  printer’s 
devil,  was  the  type  style.  No  Bodoni-bold,  Tempo,  or  Gaslon  for  the 
Victorians!  Oh  no!  It  was  all  genuine  Eye-Strain  Italic.  As  Gobel 
says,  "You  just  can’t  hardly  get  them  kind  no  more.” 

Seriously,  though,  having  in  my  hands  those  publications,  seemed  to 
make  time  reverse  and  stand  still  for  a  few  glimpses  into  the  life  of  an¬ 
other  day.  Carlyle  says  works  are  the  mirror  of  the  soul.  Those  old 
publications  mirrored  the  soul  of  the  Victorian  age,  with  all  its  conflicts 
and  idiosyncrasies.  Articles  on  Earls  and  Earldoms  stood  back-to-back 
with  others  on  the  Poor  Laws.  In  one  magazine,  article  after  article 
was  written  by  "A  WOMAN.”  Women  were  getting  heard,  but  no 
woman  yet  wanted  her  name  connected  with  her  unwomanly  activities — 
writing,  arguing  in  print.  One  woman’s  article,  on  the  managing  of 
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one’s  household,  began  with  an  observation  of  how  stupid,  lazy,  rebellious, 
untrustworthy,  etc.  were  all  servants,  and  what  a  troublesome,  disagree¬ 
able  task  it  was  ordering  them  to  do  their  work.  Further  on  it  re¬ 
affirmed  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  in  their  place;  a  side-glance  was 
thrown  at  the  fact  that  in  America,  however,  people  must  be  in  the  very 
lowest  of  circumstances  for  a  woman  to  go  out  to  service.  (Those 
queer,  freedom-craving  Americans,  eh  wot?)  Another  article,  typically 
Victorian,  was  on  "The  Old  Morality  and  the  New.”  (At  this  late  date, 
I  have  news  for  him!)  Over  on  the  Book  Review  page  of  the  latest  in 
literature,  in  one  magazine,  was  a  "brand  new”  treatise  by  Darwin. 

You  know,  I  was  very  glad  to  come  back  to  195  5.  Just  think — the 
Victorians  couldn’t! 


Kathryn  M.  Fairbanks  ’5  5 


Insect  Fact  and  Folklore.  Lucy  W.  Clausen.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1954 


"Cockroaches  will  gnaw  one’s  toe-nails  at  night  unless  the 
feet  are  well  covered  by  bed  clothes.”  This  dire  prophecy 
and  many  other  bits  of  interesting  information  concerning 
the  most  misunderstood  group  in  the  animal  kingdom  may 
be  found  in  Miss  Clausen’s  highly  entertaining  book. 

This  unique  commentary  on  insects  merits  acclaim  for  it 
combines  the  relationship  of  the  insect  to  man;  it  includes 
the  role  of  the  insect  in  industry,  medicine,  and  religion;  and 
it  exemplifies  the  data  with  many  interesting  and  varied  leg¬ 
ends  that  have  grown  up  surrounding  these  fascinating  crea¬ 
tures.  Miss  Clausen  achieves  an  entirely  new  point  of  view 
by  entwining  scientific  facts  and  folklore.  By  amusing 
anecdotes  she  has  succeeded  in  weaving  an  intriguing  drama 
involving  all  insects  from  the  aesthetic  butterfly  to  the  com¬ 
mon  housefly. 
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To  those  of  us  who  have  always  considered  insects  as  pests, 
when  we  bother  to  consider  them  at  all,  this  book  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  revelation. 

Marie  Coy  ’55 

A  Character  Invented.  LeRoy  Smith,  Jr.  New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Company,  1954. 

Within  the  slender  volume  of  poetry  entitled  A  Character 
Invented ,  LeRoy  Smith  continues  his  biography  of  man,  be¬ 
gun  in  The  Fourth  King.  Smith’s  growing  reputation  as  a 
new  American  poet  rests  on  these  two  books  acclaimed  by 
Marianne  Moore  and  leading  critics. 

Adam  is  the  character  invented  who  like  the  first  Adam 
stands  for  the  race  of  men.  Looking  within  himself  he 
broods  over  the  disbelief  and  unfaithfulness  of  many  Christ- 
rejecting  ages  from  Rome’s  triumph  to  that  of  modern  sci¬ 
ence.  Herein  lies  the  uniqueness  of  the  poet,  for  Smith  is 
Christocentric.  The  meaning  of  his  words  is  inescapable. 

Unlike  much  of  modern  poetry  in  its  questing  for  some 
element  of  harmony  to  make  meaningful  the  chaotic  pres¬ 
ent,  Smith’s  verses  are  strong  in  the  possession  of  truth.  The 
last  stanzas  of  "Wordling”  are  a  postscript  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  verse,  "And  the  fool  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God”: 

Beyond  these  savageries  I  love 

These  splendours  and  most  mortal  prides, 

I  look  for  nothing — no,  not  God 
Nor  any  Paradise  or  peace. 

Forgotten  in  the  Doomsday  camp 
When  God’s  last  morning  bugles  sound, 

Oh,  God  forgive  me,  let  me  sleep; 

Forgotten  when  the  world  is  down. 

In  "Foreign  Service,”  Adam,  as  a  Roman  soldier  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  insight,  half-accepts  the  meaning  of  the  Nativity: 
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And  thou,  thou  waxing  star, 

Stand  here  a  space  with  peace 
Above  the  little  Jew 
Soon  to  undo  our  sleep, 

Our  grave  and  haunted  sleep 
That  sometimes  seems  our  lives. 

As  the  titles,  "Abel  and  the  Second  Apple,”  "Miracles,” 
"The  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,”  suggest,  many  of  the 
poems  are  twentieth  century  interpretations  of  Biblical 
themes.  Using  metaphors  born  of  a  powerful  imagination 
and  direct  language,  LeRoy  Smith,  Jr.  is  well-equipped  to 
fill  the  lacunae  of  modern  poetry. 

Suzanne  E.  Sylvester  ’5  5 

T he  Fall  of  a  T itan .  Igor  Gouzenko,  translated  by  Merwyn 

Black.  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  1954. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  a  literary  genius  is  graphically  depicted 
amid  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  the  Soviet  regime.  From  the 
outset  of  the  Revolution  the  artist’s  voice,  raised  in  behalf 
of  the  individual,  was  recognized  in  Mikhail  Gorin.  His 
rise  was  rapid  and  meteoric:  the  Bolshevik  government  saw 
in  this  sincere  artist  a  powerful  organ  of  propaganda.  And 
so,  they  bestowed  upon  him  every  honor  which  they  could 
confer.  As  Gorin  grew  older,  he  could  no  longer  explain 
away  the  obvious  abuses  which  he  saw  all  around  him.  His 
reason  which  had  long  been  obfuscated  by  the  heady  de¬ 
mands  of  a  revolution  began  to  function  anew  within  him. 
Gorin  questioned  his  own  integrity  as  an  artist  and  that  of 
the  government  in  the  face  of  reality.  The  government  had 
perceived  this  ominous  restlessness  growing  within  Gorin, 
and  Stalin  appointed  a  professor  at  the  local  university  to 
perform  the  office  of  a  spy:  to  insinuate  his  way  into  Gorin’s 
life,  into  his  friendship,  into  his  confidence,  and  to  report 
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to  them  what  he  had  learned.  This  is  the  substance  of  the 
story.  The  titan  falls,  and  the  reader  watches  Gorin’s  pro¬ 
gressive  decline  from  favor.  For  a  man  such  as  Gorin,  a 
sensitive  artist  whose  spiritual  faculties  were  dulled  and  then 
reawakened,  the  outcome  was  inevitable. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  story  is  one  in  which  evil,  vice,  and 
amorality  are  considered  the  norms  by  which  one  survives. 
The  author  has  emphasized  this  aspect  of  the  story,  but  per¬ 
haps  it  was  unavoidable.  Gouzenko  wished  to  present  a 
story  of  one  man’s  rise  and  fall  in  the  present-day  Russian 
society,  and  he  has  accomplished  this. 

Ann  T.  Flynn  * 56 

How  to  Lie  with  Statistics .  Darrell  Huff.  New  York:  W. 

W.  Norton  and  Company,  1954. 

"Statistics  say  .  .  "Statistics  prove  .  .  "The  results 
of  an  independent  survey  show.  .  .  .” 

How  many  thousands  of  times  have  you  heard  these 
words?  Accept  these  statements,  however,  only  after  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  test  involved  and  the  conclusions  drawn.  Is 
the  sample  random?  Which  "average”  is  meant — the  mean, 
median,  or  mode?  Almost  anything  can  be  proved  with 
statistics.  The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  protect  the  lay¬ 
man  from  being  confused,  misled,  and  mystified  by  the  secret 
language  of  the  science  of  statistics.  In  the  world  of  modern 
advertising,  we  are  subjected  every  day  to  high-pressure 
salesmanship,  to  impressive  graphs  and  collections  of  data, 
to  what  Darrell  Huff  calls  "statistical  double-talk.”  "Statis- 
culation”  is  the  term  he  uses  for  statistical  manipulation. 
Many  pictorial  representations,  used  because  they  are  eye¬ 
catching,  are  nothing  more  than  "gee-whiz”  graphs.  Some 
of  this  deception  is  as  the  author  says  "bumbling,”  and  some 
is  "deliberate  chicanery.” 
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In  a  humorous,  delightful  manner,  Darrell  Huff  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  facts.  Beneath  a  joking  exterior,  he  makes  his 
point.  He  has  done  much  research  and  knows  his  subject 
well,  so  that  he  is  able  to  make  it  understandable  and  enjoy¬ 
able.  There  are  86  clever  cartoons  by  Irving  Geis  which  help 
to  illustrate  the  author’s  ideas.  Mr.  Huff  says:  "This  book 
is  a  primer  in  ways  to  use  statistics  to  deceive  .  .  .  but  the 
crooks  already  know  these  tricks;  honest  men  must  learn 
them  in  self-defense.”  This  is  not  a  book  for  statisticians, 
but  for  everyone. 

' Winifred  Doherty  ’55 

The  View  from  Pompey’s  Head .  Hamilton  Basso.  Garden 

City:  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1954. 

When  Anson  Page  returned  to  his  hometown  of  Pompey’s 
Head  after  fifteen  years,  he  unleased  for  himself  a  floodtide 
of  memories.  As  the  attorney  for  the  publishing  firm  of 
Duncan  and  Company,  his  job  was  to  untangle  the  legal 
snarls  enmeshing  Garvin  Wales,  a  prize -winning,  Heming¬ 
way-like  novelist  who  was  now  living  near  Pompey’s  Head. 
As  Page  worked  to  solve  the  mystery  surrounding  the  finan¬ 
cial  dealings  of  Wales  and  Philip  Greene,  a  noted  New  York 
editor,  he  could  not  prevent  himself  from  reviewing  the 
events  of  his  own  life  during  the  years  he  had  spent  in  the 
small  Southern  city. 

As  one  reads  Hamilton  Basso’s  novel,  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  he  is  tracing  the  same  pattern  of  Southern  traditions 
that  "Sonny”  Page  had  once  described  in  a  book  entitled 
The  Shinto  Tradition  of  the  American  South .  Both  Basso 
and  his  hero  compare  the  Oriental  form  of  ancestor  worship 
with  the  deep-seated  prestige  of  some  Southern  families. 

The  View  from  Pompey’s  Head  is  a  slow-moving  novel — 
at  times  it  is  distractingly  so — and  it  covers  a  much-ex- 
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ploited  phase  of  American  literature,  yet  it  sustains  interest 
through  its  detailed  and  discerning  view  of  several  decades 
of  life  in  a  small  Southern  community.  Hamilton  Basso 
analyzes  the  people  and  problems  presented  in  his  book  with 
the  sympathy  and  penetration  necessary  to  make  his  work, 
in  the  words  of  his  publishers,  "a  major  American  novel.” 

Claire  DeLay  *5  5 

The  Black  Prince  and  Other  Stories.  Shirley  Ann  Grau. 

New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  195  5. 

This  collection  of  nine  short  stories  marks  the  literary 
debut,  in  book  form,  of  twenty-five-year-old  Shirley  Ann 
Grau.  The  bulk  of  Miss  Grau’s  stories  move  around  people 
and  places  of  her  native  Louisiana. 

She  writes  with  the  unsentimental  understanding  of  a 
person  who  has  rubbed  elbows  with  many  types  of  human 
beings  and  who  has  never  missed  a  single  movement  of  their 
personalities.  A  variety  of  characters,  both  Negro  and  white, 
form  the  core  of  her  vigorous  stories.  Fortunately,  the  au¬ 
thor  never,  in  plot  creation,  succumbs  to  the  obscurity  of 
many  modern  writers.  "White  Girl,  Fine  Girl”  follows  a 
Negro  protagonist  in  his  adjustment  to  post-prison  life.  The 
title  piece,  "The  Black  Prince,”  is  a  folk  tale  with  all  the 
charm  and  mystery  of  a  fantasy. 

In  the  majority  of  stories,  a  first  person  narrator  creates 
a  familiar  tone.  Miss  Grau  adopts  the  personality  of  a  ro¬ 
mantic,  young  boy  stunned  by  the  actuality  of  death  in 
"One  Summer.”  Of  a  more  jocular  vein,  "The  Bright  Day” 
unravels  a  scheme  of  fraud  among  the  superficially  prim 
in-laws  of  a  young  bride.  By  using  a  diversity  of  plots  and 
characters,  Shirley  Ann  Grau  communicates  to  her  readers 
an  understanding  of  many  life  levels. 

Suzanne  E.  Sylvester  ’5  5 
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I’ll  Cry  T omorrow .  Lillian  Roth.  New  York:  F.  Fell  Com¬ 
pany,  1954. 

I’ll  Cry  T omorrow  is  the  story  of  a  woman’s  fight  against 
alcoholism  and  mental  illness.  From  the  time  she  was  very 
young,  Lillian  Roth  led  an  unusual  life.  Directed  toward 
the  stage  by  her  ambitious  parents,  she  was  deprived  of  a  nor¬ 
mal  childhood  and  grew  up  with  a  deep-rooted  feeling  of 
insecurity. 

Achieving  early  theatrical  success,  Lillian  thought  she  was 
matured  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  took  her  first  drink. 
Over  a  period  of  time  she  was  to  discover  that  alcohol  could 
temporarily  furnish  all  the  things  she  thought  she  desired. 
When  drinking,  she  was  no  longer  insecure,  her  shyness 
vanished,  and  she  became  relaxed,  exuberant,  confident  of 
her  ability. 

The  death  of  her  fiance  marked  a  crossroad  in  her  life. 
Turning  completely  to  drink,  Lillian  plunged  into  a  merry- 
go-round  of  alcoholic  stupors  and  marriages.  After  six¬ 
teen  years  of  alcoholism,  deprived  of  all  theatrical  recogni¬ 
tion,  and  left  with  the  shreds  of  four  broken  marriages,  she 
finally  sought  psychiatric  aid.  At  the  recommendation  of 
Doctor  Brill,  Lillian  was  committed  to  a  mental  institution 
for  six  months.  However,  once  released,  she  returned  to 
drink.  Despondent  and  on  the  verge  of  suicide,  Lillian  de¬ 
termined  to  make  one  final  try.  She  consulted  Alcoholics 
Anonymous,  and  seventy-two  hours  later  stopped  drinking. 

Through  A  A,  Lillian  Roth  met  the  man  who  is  now  her 
husband  and,  what  is  more  important,  found  strength  and 
help  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

Forcefully  and  honestly  told,  this  book  is  of  particular 
interest  at  a  time  when  alcoholism  has  become  a  prominent 
social  problem.  Lillian  Roth  has  "bared  her  soul”  in  an  at- 


tempt  to  show  others  that,  no  matter  how  low  they  may 
fall,  there  is  always  a  way  back. 


Martha  Rogers  ’57 


A  grateful  mind 

* 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharg’d. 


Milton,  Paradise  Lost 
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Stalls  47-49  Faneuil  Hall  Market 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Tel.  CApitol  7-0284  -  7-0285 

BEST  WISHES  FROM 

M.  B.  FOSTER 
ELECTRIC  CO. 

368  Congress  Street 
Boston  10,  Mass. 

Compliments  of 

Emmanuel  League 

For  Progressive  Students 

The  Saint  Teresa’s 
High  School 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Teachers:  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame 

ACADEMY  OF 
NOTRE  DAME 

TYNGSBORO 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boarding  and  Day  School 

High  School  and  Elementary 
Departments  Affiliated  with 
Catholic  University,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Compliments 

of  the 

Alumnae  Association 

of 

Emmanuel  College 

Emmanuel’s  Friends:  Please  patronize 


E.  F.  MAHADY 
COMPANY 

Serving  All  New  England 

Patient  Supplies,  Sickroom 
Equipment,  Hearing  Aids, 
Orthopedic  Supplies,  Rental 
of  Wheelchairs,  Hospital 
Beds,  Etc. 

851-859  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON  16,  MASS. 

KEnmore  6-7100 


Compliments 

E.  H.  Tate  Company 

251  Causeway  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


‘Te  Keep  the  Storms  Out ” 

Benjamin  P.  Wild 

Roofing  and  Sheet  Metal  Work 
Repairing  a  Specialty- 

142  Cherry  Street 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

TRobridge  6-6751 


Benziger  Brothers,  Inc. 

95  Summer  Street 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

HAncock  6-6330 


Emmanuel’s  Friends:  Please  patronize 


Julie  Billiart 

Dawson  &  Hickey 

Central  High 
School 

BOSTON  13, 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Beef  -  Lamb  -  Veal 
Poultry 

14  New  Faneuil  Hall  Market 
Boston  9,  Massachusetts 

College  Preparatory  Course 
Secretarial  Course 

Ferris  &  Mahoney 

Plumbing  Contractors 

General  Business  Course 
Home  Economics 

24  Cambria  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Tel.  KEnmore  6-5132 

Compliments 

Matthew  F.  Sheehan 

John  F.  Cremens 

Company 

State  Representative 

CHURCH  GOODS 
RELIGIOUS  ARTICLES 
CATHOLIC  BOOKS 

Third  Middlesex  District 

22  Chauncy  St.,  Boston 

Academy  of 

Notre  Dame 

Select  Day  School  for  Girls 
First  Grade  Through  High  School 
Conducted  by 

The  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur 

2893  Washington  Street 
Roxbury  19,  Mass. 

LAfayette  3-4848  LAfayette  3-5725 

F.  H.  Scanlan,  Inc. 

Wholesale  Meats 
Poultry  -  Butter  -  Eggs  -  Fish 

1-3-5  New  Faneuil  Hall  Market 
Boston  9,  Massachusetts 

Emmanuel’s  Friends:  Please  patronize 


THE  JUNIOR  CLASS 


“Beseech  you,  ...  be  merry;  you  have  cause, 

So  have  we  all,  of  joy;  .  .  .” 

“The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly.” 
“Thou  shalt  be  as  free  as  mountain  winds ;  .  .  .” 
“Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel !  .  .  .” 

— Shakespeare,  The  Tempest. 


President .  EMILY  SNOW 

Vice  President . MARGUERITA  BARSANTI 

Secretary . MARY  JANE  CLANCY 

Treasurer  .  ELEANOR  CONEENEY 

Parliamentarian .  IDA  CATALANO 


Emmanuel’s  Friends:  Please  patronize 


